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PREFACE 


* Slilestones in .Gujarati Literature " was published ia 
,1914. It treated of Gujarati' Liteiature till the time of Daya- 
'ram, which marked the dose Of the older period. I had pro- 
mised in’ the preface of that book another %’olume on the modern 
, period, and I set to work in the October of 19x5, but owing to 
the' very ejecting duties of my officer was unable to find time 
to complete it till the end of Rl^y 1921. Thereafter I submitted 
tlie Mss. to of my former helpers, my eldest brother, 
Motihl, and my friend, Naisinhrao B. Di^•atia, whose interest in 
literature is' still as unabated as cTCr. I ha\*c greatly profited 
'by their suggestions. The Rev. Mr. Johnson, of the Irish 
'Presbyterian Mission, who was kind enough to revise the former 
'book is no more, but I cannot adequately thank the Rev. Dr. 
iH, R. Soottof the Presbyterian Mission at Surat, for extending 
to me his help by suggesting valuable changes, offering fresh 
:translations of Gujarati verses, and touching up the text, and 
^all that wlien he was crippled witli sdatica, and doing hb work 
.whilst lying on a couch. Even thus Itc was compelled to leave 
'•tiie revision unfinished, as he had to go home, ana the Rev. 
i Mr.' George Wilson of Broach was kind enough to go over the 
l remaining part. Both of them have looked upon the work 
las a labour of love, and in their private letters, liave turned 
Itl.e.tablcs on me by ^vriting as if they ^ve^e being obUged by 
rising entrusted with’ the revision instead of their oblipng' 
jW, 6y sparing ibr it', fficfr iiaitf-won leisure, i' arrr imfxpressv- 
IMy grateful to them. ’ ’ 



PJiEFACE 


A couple of printing pretecs undertook to do the work Init 
hid ultimately to return it and that delavetl the publication 
for some time ^ 

Tlic Index has been prepared by mj nephew Harmukhlal 
5n T. very short time, and I am thankful to him 

I hase been fortunate m securing a likeness of mj grand- 
father, Ranchhoddas (.tudliarbhai, the pioneer of vernacular 
education in Gujarat. A facsimde of his letter shows how the 
Education Dopartniont uorkedm the early fifties 


Bomb , 
.Tunc rg24 


KJRISHNALAL Jf JHAVERI 

















FURTHER MILESTONES 

IN ‘ 

^ GUJARATI LITERATURE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


After the transfer of the seat of Government of the East 
Indja Company from Surat to Bombay Surat 
gradually began to decline m importance, 
while Bombay rose on its nuns The result 
of the change was that Bombay took the lead 
m everything, and it was in that City that the 
earliest attempts were made to impart education m Gujarati on 
Western lines As one would expect, the first care of the ser- 
vants of the East India Company was to furnish means to educate 
the children of those of their own faith, and so far back as A D 
1752 the Court of Directors recommended to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, “ the setting up and establishing of chanty schools, 
wherein tlie children of soldiers, manners, topasses and others 
might be educated, as well of the subordinates as of Bombay " 
The recommendation was earned out, and after passing through 
some viassitudes, finanaal and other, and due to the increasing 


Early at 
tempts at Edu 
ration on 

Western tines 


1 Bomlxiy Education Soaety Its Rise and Work 1815 — 1915 
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number of students, and the quickening of the public consdence 
on the subject of education, these chanty schools, were m 
AD 1814 with the assistance of Government and the 
favourable response from the pubhc to the appeal of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, estabUshed on a firm basis. 
A Society called ' The Society for promoting the Education of 
the Poor within the Government of Bombay " was formed, and 
while it maintained central schook m Bombay, it also made itself 
responsible for stimulating education throughout the Presidency. 
The latter part of its programme it canned out by estabhshing 
branch schools at Thana, Surat and Broach and by setting 
up schools for Indians By 1820, it had opened four schools 
for Indians m Bombay In 1820, it further extended the scope 
of its activities by publishing books for Indian scholars m 
Marathi and Gujarati ' 

The system of education which this Society supplanted 
was of a pnmitive kind, where students were taught the rudi- 
ments of reading, wnting and anthmetic The children learnt 
the letters of the alphabet and the numencal figures by drawing 
them on sand strewn on the floor or on a small oblong piece of 
board The letters of the alphabet and numbers imprinted 

deep on a layer of mud spread over a piece of 
Old methods board often served, when dried, as safe cuides 

ol Education . _ , ... , 

to the yonng learners who had to run their pen 
repeatedly over them to become familiar wth the correct form. 
Thereafter they used powdered white clay mixed with water 
and brass plates, and then ink and paper They w^ expected 
io rise early, speaally in winter, and practise wntmg, as it was 


1 Bombay Education Society Its Rise and orh 1815 — <91 P 7 > 
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-tliouglit that the cold of the morning and the ab«:ence of all dis- 
turbance at that hour tended to steady their hand. One result 
of this was that the older generation of Gujaratis wrote a neat 
•and well shaped hand. Reading books in the sense of modem 
'Cla»s books did not exist, and attention m these schools was 
mostly concentrated on several branches of arithmetic, in which 
tlie learners were so trained that sums in tlie Rule of Tliree and 
double Rule of Three were worked out mentally, wthout the 
aid of slate or paper. Spelling and reading were not much 
■cultivated and subjects such as History and Geography were 
never thought of. After acquiring rudiments of this kind of 
education, at the hands of a school master, concerned more with 
‘his remuneration and his cane than teaching, the boys went 
back to their respective homes, each one to follow the vocatioa 
„of his family or caste. A Brahmm’s son would go to a Pandit and 
try to learn the Puranas and other holy works, while the more 
ambitious amongst them would proceed to Benares to set the 
seal of perfection to their studies. The son of a Bania or Kayas- 
tha would cither attend thesbopof a merchant and pickup the 
sj’stem of native book-keeping, or if the family were so inclined, 
he might be called upon to study Persian and Arabic with a MuUa 
or an Akhundji and thus qualify for State service. The other 
lower castes remained uneducated. In fact, they hardly counted. 
The only interest in literature of tliose who were so educated was 
that they sometimes read the poems of Samal, Premanand 
and others, copied out by copyists, while those who were un- 
educated rested content >vith listing to the street redtations 
of Vyasas or Man Bhatts narrating various episodes, mostly •- 
religious or Puranic. The State did nothing towards education 
*n. TTUfseifi 'svuve tfi ‘ftienvoA-axA ifguimy inthincg 

, more than produce Pandits or Mullas. 
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Contact with Europeans brought about a great changc- 
The Cements and Seimnanes so mxxmhcently 
Contact with provided by the Portuguese in and around 
ar cans Bombay catered only for the Christian convert, 

the non-Chnstian being left to wallow in ignorance 

Imparting of Education on Western lines onginated in the 
_ mutual desire of the European and the Indian 

to become acquainted with each others lan- 
guage It was advantageous to both as it facilitated business 
between them In tracing therefore the history of the beginning 
of education in the province of Gujarat we come across such 
instances as that of Dr Drummond who having had constantly 
to travel in the country felt the need of being fully conversant 
with the local language and having therefore assiduoudy 
applied himself to its study was able to pubbsh a grammar of 
Gujarati (with proverbs) so far back as A D 1804 t Similarly 
the Hindus (mostly Parbhus) Farsis and Mahomedans (very 
few) m and out of Bombay were applying themselves doselj 
to the study of English through whatever means they could 
secure In this respect the example of the late Mr Ranchhoddas 
Girdharbhai (1803-1873) is worth quoting He was a native of 
Broach and he came across an invalided soldier Tucker by 
name who being found unfit for further service was acting as the 
keeper of the English Church there From him in A D 1824- 
25 Ranchhoddas picked up the rudiments of English \vith great 
difficulty, as Tucker did not know Gujarati 

As stated above in AD 1820 steps were commenced to 
be taken for the education of Indians through. 
setuS'goiSm ^ Soaety caUed the Native School Book and 
Native 'School Society afterwards known as 


1 Eevd Dr l»}^ers»ysA.D iSoS 
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the Bombay Education Society It gave birth in A D 1825 
to the Native Education Soaety vvluch concerned itsell 
with the extension of the scope of its work to Gujarat 
Witli that view it set to itself two tasks one the preparation 
of suitable school books and the other the preparation 
-of teachers to teach them In Bombay itself much diffi- 
•culty was not e\penenced in securing the latter as there were 
Parbhus and Parsis who had already been studying on the hnes 
laid dowTi by the Soaety But outside Bombay the difficulty 
was more senous Lord Bishop Carr of Bombay in one of his 
visits to Gujarat about tins tune (1825) happened to come across 
young Ranchhoddas Girdharbhai at Broach and being struck 
With his mtelhgcnce recommended him to the Soaety vvluch 
thereupon readily engaged him On him therefore devolved 
the task firstly of finding out from Gujarat men who would 
fulfil the requirements of the Soaety by *e\cnng 'll! connexion 
with the old methods of teaching and abjuring belief m old 
superstitions such as the earth being fiat and stationary and 
secondly of providing suitable books for teacli ng not only the 
three R s but Grammar History Geography and Science He 
was successful m this and has ever since been known as the 
Father of education in Gujarat He worked under Col Jarvis, 
the Secretary of the Soaety who had himself wntten certain 
mathematical works which were afterwards translated into 
Gujarati and Marathi * Though RancJihoddas prepared certain 
scliool books e g Isap Nitini Vato — Fnbles of /Esop at this 
time the Parbhus of Bombay and the natives of the Deccan 
being far ahead of the Gujaratis many of the books came from 
thrir pen Neither community laid claims to an accurate know 
ledge of Gujarati and as translations pnmanlj from Marathi 

1 Xti Tl?TtfTTtiyT*Trai 'I1B2B) translatca "bj tap't ^ams anifc 
Jagannath Sha«tn It compr sed Anthmetic and Book keeping 
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and subsjdjanJj from Engk*ih \tere :n vogue then Gujarati^ 
suffered much at their hands A most egregious instance of 
this IS that of the Grammar of the Gujarati Language, which 
IS nothing better than a translation by a Deccani gentleman 
Gangadhar Shastri Tadhe (1840) of a Marathi Grammar,* 
Lipidhara ^fir^^Bodh Vachan 
Dodsleys Fables (1850) (Childrens Fnend), 

Alsops FaWcs (PanchopaUiyan) wero 

written in this fashion and they were supplemented by works- 
on Geography History ( by 
Hanchhoddas Girdharbhai) and Algebra ( Ctsnrf^) It may be 
remarked that cunously enough works on higher mathematics 
furnished a very predominant feature of the works thus come 
into existence 

A normal class for preparing teachers was opened in Bombay 
Prepantis teach Ranchhoddas acted as its head He had 
era to divide his lime between Gujarat nnd 

Bombay, as the duty of choosing and inducing suitable men. 
to come to Bombay was cast on him He Nvas successful 
1 See a specimen oi thu, qiotcd on p z8 o£ Derasans rrraT^f 

mff^3 ‘ virg^ir am 5mqrr 3rw34rB^v 

5 aqr fr tr b ^ uu n " icrfNr umV 

Compare this with a passage translated from the sime language 
(Marathi) by a Gujarati bom and bred 

" « Tfsr ifn JfBnr tpir 

'T’l Bir 31^ r^rrr fMt, ? rP?T5' 

^ Bp’ ^ BT ^ tj^frrsrrj aj^qc * 

TBrmfrpft ^ f r«fsjiT<rB Prw'orrfq’ 

jprrnfiBr p 21 Ibid Or another 

BBT I^I ^ spi3 spTifj 3r 

■annr nnf^ q? btb # ^ 5^, ^ rjnrvr 

^ p 20 Ibid. 
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in his mission and as a result thereof in A D. 1826 regular 
schools were opened in Surat (nine), Ahmedabad (two), Broach 
(two), Kaira ^(one), Dholka (one), and Nadiad (one), which 
were staffed vdth men instructed m Bombay, In A.D. 1832, the 
,work of supervising these schools was entrusted to the Collectors 
of the Distncts, but the expenmcnt was not encouraging, 
and as in a short time thereafter a Government Department 
called the Native Board of Education (1840) was created to look 
after the Education of the province,^ the work was pushed on 
vigorously and under its auspices both men and materials began 
to bo prepared quickly and sistematically. Sciences, such as 
Astronomy, Electridty, Chemistry, Mathematics (including Tri- 
gonometry, Loganthms, Higher Algebra, Geometry), Historj* 
and Geography, were more attended to than other subjects, 
while reading books based on Brougham's and McDougairs 
series furnished instruction in general subjects. The notable 
feature of this part of the Board’s work was that the text books 
were almost all 0! them translations o! English works, and in- 
struction in all subjects. Science and Mechanics even, was im- 
parted in the vernacular of the province ■ 

1 Its first members w err V K. Bruce, V K Morns, Jotin Maclenan, 
Jagannath ShaoXsrsheth, Joseph Glen, Mahomed Ibrahim Makba, Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibbai and Charles Morte, Secretarj p 7 Life ol Rao Saheb 
Mohanlal Ranchoddas by Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

3 This ceased in A D. 1S55 O” t'w appointment of a Director of 
Public Instruction Therc-forward Science, etc began to be taught in 
English. Now alter hall a century, the ci> is again to go back to the 
vernaculars for the teaching ol all scientific and cognate subjects The 
attitude of the Court of Directors towards the vernaculars is thus static 
in their despatch (No. dated igtli July 1854) "The vernacular 
languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant 
of or imperfectly acquainted with English. Tins can only be done eCec- 
“ftntiugn iir«trumeifiiu*«;y di masters anti 
by themselves knowing English and thus having luU access to the latest 
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In 1854 55 was issued the famous Resolution on Educa- 
tion by the Court of Directors of the East 
Establish India Company m virtue of which a separate 
mcDt *of ^Pub^c called the Department of 

Instruction pre Pubhc Instruction was created and placed 
^ration of the ^nder a special Officer called the Director 
Senes of Pubhc Instruction ‘ Liberal grants 

of money for the purpose and the direc- 
tion of sympathetic heads enabled the Department to 
move wth rapid stndes In Gujarat under the able 
initiative and guidance of the late Sir Theodore Hope, a 
graduated reading senes which bore his name (the f q ) 

^\as prepared {185758) by a committee of those Gujarati 
scholars * who were engaged m the work of education then, and 
It did excellent service till superseded by a fresh senes fifty 
years after (1905) 

Tile first fruits of this contact of the Wc«t with the East 
naturally appeared jn Bombay Side by side 

Means for wnth efforts to impart education in the chief 
^ucabon vernaculars of the province i e , Gujarati and 

Marathi, steps v-ere being taken to teach 
improiements in knoislcdgc of every lord impart to their fellow coun 
trymen through the medium of tbcir mother tongue the information which 
they have thus obtained 

1 The first Director was Mr C J Ershtne who belonged to the Civil 
S'‘rvice of the East India Company 

3 The members were ( 1 ) Rao Salieb Mahtpatram Riipram Rilhanth 
C I E , (••) Rao Bahadur Mobanlal Ranchhoddas Jhaven ( 3 ) Rao 
Bahadur Bhogilal Pranvallabh { 4 ) Kavi Dalpatram Dah>abhai. C 1 E , 
( 5 )Mayaram Shambhunath ( 6 ) Pranlal Mathuradas (?) MehtajlDurgarara 
Manchharam Sir T C Hope presided over their deliberations and not 
a single sentence was finally approved, until it had been carefully 
scrutinised bj him 
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Engbsh also to those ^\liO were so inclined The Elphmstone 
Institution founded (m 1827) to commemorate the name of one 
of the ablest Bntish statesmen the Hon ble Mountstuart 
Elphmstone, which later (in 1856) bifurcated into the Elphmstone 
High School and the Elphmstone College supplied the means for 
giving what would now be called <;econdary or higher education^ 
as disbnguished from the primary or vernacular branch of it 
In Poona {1837) and Ahmedabad (1856) similar Colleges were 
founded The vernacular schooL., district and local, acted as 
feeders to the Elphmstone Institution to which a stream 
of scholars steadily came to turn Ixick again after full instruc- 
tion to water and develop the seed already sowm by pioneers 
like Hanchhoddas Girdharbhai It was to this Institution 
that men like Rao Bahadur Mohanlal Ranchhoddas Jhaven 
(1828 1896) and Rao Saheb Mabipatram Rupram (1829 1891), to 
mention only a few of those who early laboured in the cause 
of education m Gujarat, came and having studied for a time, 
went back in obedience to the wishes of their supenors taking 
with them the torch of knowledge to Gujarat It was at this 
Institution that men like Dadabhai Naoroji Naoroji Fardunji, 
Ardeslur Framji Moos Nanabhai Rustomji Ramna and a score 
of other Parsi celebrities drank deep of the fountain of 


1 The Elphinstont Iu«tJtution Iiad its cngin in a meeting of the 
Bombay Isative Education Soaety on the zand of \ugust 1827 to con 
sider the most appropnate method of testifj mg the affectionate and re 
■spectful ®cntimcnts of the inhabitants of Bombav to the Hon blc Mount 
Stuart Elphmstone on hiS resignation of the Government of Bombaj 
The result of the meeting was that a sum of money amounting to 
Rs 229656 was collected by public subscnption to%vards the endow 
jnent of professors, etc for teaching the English language and the 
Arts Sciences and Literature of Europe The Bombay Umversity 
Calendar {1902 03) 
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European Arts and Literature, and it ^vas here also that 
Fotmaation of Hindu >ouths of Bombay like Gangadas 

the University Kishordas and Kar^ondas JIulji who have left 
of Bombay their mark on tlie carlj litcrar> life of Bombay* 
studied In 1857 the University of Bombay %sas founded and 
thenceforvvard the cause of higher education— with which that 
of the literature of a country is ahsuys bound up — has 
continued progressing 

The output of books dunng this period of nearly forty'- 
years (1S20 57) veil! give some idea of tiie 
BcginnmRs ol beginning of Gujarati literature on modem 
on hnes Translations of works on Ethics > 

have already been hinted at Biography 
such as the life of Columbus by Pranlal Mathuradas and 
Chantra Nmipana (Selected Lives) by Mahipatram Rupram and 
Nanabhai Handas (1854). History, such as ftm R'NWt x(h^> 
History of the Egyptians, History 
of the Medcs and the Persians by Ranchhoddas Girdharbhai, 
History of the Marathas from the Maratlu of Captain Cohen 
( ) by Mohanlal Ranchhoddas, Grammar, 

Anthmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Books on Science, like the 
Mechanics 0! Hasarwanji Qiandabliai, the publication of 
monthlies like the journals of the Jnan Prasarak Mandali* 
and the Buddhi Vardhak Sabha containing articles on vanous 
subjects, educational saentific, social, testify to the stir made 
m the minds of the altmnt of the different institubons then 
working with one sole object In short the first touch of tlus 
education broadened the vision of tlie young men of the times 
and their outlook on life assumed a new character altogether 

1 It was called the ‘ — ^7^ V iftm" ?Ttjr CrTP-V 

' Itwasfirstpubli'hpdm 1849 
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■which ^vas reflected m their books and the w^ay in which they 
shaped their hves, which \vere wholly given up to raising the 
ideal in life of their brothers and sistcis Dadabhai Naoroji, 
to mention one out of many, furnishes a concrete instance of 
the fact 

In due course the waves of this new stir m life reached 
_ . the districts, and although for long Bombay 

The districts .eji. ■ , , 

justified her claims to being the fountain head 

from where the stream of reform started Surat and Ahmedabad 
came verj nearherin sharing the honours of the struggle of 
the old with the new 

As batch after batch of the new teachers went out from 
Bombay they made their presence felt in 
refomers^^eu*^ moffussil A notable c'tample of this 
efforts IS Mchtaji Durgaram Manchharam (iSog 

1878) %those intrepidity courage of convic 
tion and intelligent anticipation of coming reforms (social) 
hate made his name a household word m Surat After com 
pletmg his education in Bombay he came back to his native- 
place (m 1826) and till the date of his death strove to raise 
the moral tone of Surat In conjunction with the then Head 
Master of the Surat Engbsh School (opened m 1842) he 
founded a band of Reformers * who boldly and nobly attempted 
to dispel the ignorance and superstition of their fellow atizens 
of Surat * 


I There were five prom nent mcnibcrs of his band Durgaram 
Dvdoba Dmman shankar Dalpatram and Daniodardas They were 
called the band of five D s qtU" rtf’ll 
3 English dedication to the Life of Klehtaji Durgaram Manchl aram 
by Klahipatram Rupram 
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The Mclitajj lx;longcti to tbi, mo^t orthodox and conscr>-a- 
tiVL liut at the same time most accompbshed 
Dutgaram M^h g^d intelligent community of the province, 
\i2 the Nagar Brahmin Blcbscd with a 
itmarlablc intellect he \cry soon reasoned himself out of tlic 
scNcral superstitious beliefs and caste usages then prex'alcnt, 
sucli as the existence of ghosts (^tt) and their exorasm by 
means of incantations ( the csils of early mamages and the 
bar against rcmaniagc of high caste Hindu wdotsv In addi- 
tion to awakening the public mind by means of speeches 
he founded (on 22nd June 1844) a Sabha called tbe Manav 
Dharma Sablia, at whose sessions at regular interauls problems 
of social, caste and domestic reforms ucrc debated His bold 
MCU& and tlicir outsjiokcn cxpo>)tion placed him rn imminent 
danger of death at times at the hands of ignorant and 
uij'.crupulous people In 1842 he obtained a hlhograpli press 
from Bombaj, with which under the auspices of a Socictj 
called the Bustak Prasarak Alandah ( gtHT ntnrr ) 
he wished to disseminate knowledge by means of pnated books 
This press was the first of its kind m Gujarat,* though I find 
m 'i list of Printing Presses m Gujarat publislicd m ttt^ 

(p 300) that the Mission Press of Surat was founded in 1817. 
Besides \vTitmg a diary and the minutes of the Manav Dharma 
Sabha the Mchtaji led the way m the production of works 

1 Sir Qiarles Metcalfe the Governor General of India had about 
(his time (1835) pasi>ed an Act extending the liberty of the Press, but the 
District ^lagistratc of Surat would not allow the Mehtaji to set up the 
prmting press m the city as he was of opinion that thereby a door would 
bo opened for Govemmeat officers to be publicly cntiased so ft had 
to be worked outside the oty linuts It was the sainc officer who on 
bcioB requested by the Head Master of the English school to examine 
his students 10 Geography and Grammar contemptuously exclaimed 
'* What ? Gcogra_ply and Grammar to the Blacks ? ’ 
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on Science by a book on that subject ( f^?rn5 q tff SFf ) ' His 
crasade against (Magic) and his fight against the perm 
cious xisages of Hindu Society won lum many followers most 
remarkable of whom was Malupatram Rupram who when 
his turn came stood up equally fearlessly m support of advanced 
vie\vs 

Alomedabad the capital of Gujarat began to buzz with 
even greater literary activity during this 
^roBQdation of penod Ahmcdabad till A D i8i8 kneur 
Vemacul«°^i*^ ''^'7 httle rest as it was open till then to 
«ty attacks from two powerful Governments 

the Gaikwads and the Peshwas But after 
this year it settled down to a peaceful existence and its first 
Mehtaji (teacher) Tuljaram Sukhram who came down from 
Bombaj equipped with the new system o( education in i 846 
was so very successful that the school where he first taught is 
still known by his name Rao Siheb Bhogilal Pranvallabh* 
Rao Bahadur Bholanath Sarabliai Khan Bahadur Edalji 
Dosabliai are some of those who arc now no more but who 
having been educated under the new system wrote on \anous 
sul^ects, and assisted in making Alimedabad at that time a 
centre of literary actinty But the event which eclipsed all 
such individual efforts was the foundation jn 
Hon Mr A iv. 1848 of the Gujarat Vernacular Soaetj 
Forbes through the exertions of the HonTiIe Mr A 

K Forbes * He was one of those Englishmen 
who by their overfloiving sympathy with the people amongst 


* p 12 

* He died at Poona (1821 — 1865) 
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-whom their lot is temporarily cast have left an abiding 
name in history Appointed m 1842 to the Civil Service^ 
-of the East India Company, he landed in Bombay in 1843. 
He served in different districts for a short time and then came 
to Ahraedabad as an Assistant Judge in 1846. Immediately 
nfter, he began to study Gujarati with Bhogilal, and in 1848 
through Bholanath, was able to call the poet Dalpatram to his 
side. Thus began a literary friendship between an Englishman 
and an Indian, which the pen of the Indian Poet has immor- 
tahsed. To the advancement of early modem Gujarati Literature 
n giant’s share was contnbuted by him (Forbes).' He 

had a taste for ardueology and ancient monu- 
Ills services nients and manuscripts. The old archseological 
to Literature i /' • i.»x i 

and historical remains of Gujarat intensely 
interested him, and he wrote a book called the Ras Mala in 
English, .which throws a flood of light on the Chronicles of 
■old and raedisval Gujarat In founding the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society of which he became the first "Honorary Secretary^ his 
immediate object was the collection of old Gujarati manuscripts 
with a view to their preservation, takmg steps to translate 
into Gujarati books from Enghsh and other languages and 
■also the production of original works by giving a suitable 
remuneration to writers, and thus enrich the language and 
literature of the province He felt very keenly the poverty 

I Later, when he was transferred to Surat, he followed the same 
"benevolent policy and founded a soaety called the 5T1T STJRhft" '• Surat 
Athavisi ’* Soaety, and got »t to publish a journal called the •* Surat 
■Samachar." When he came to 6<rabay as a Judge of the High Court 
(then called the Sadar Adalat), his name was perpetuated by the 
foundation of a Society called the Forbes Gujarati Sabha. which with 
a capital of about a lac of Rupees has also been stnvmg for the 
encouragement of Gujarati Literature. 
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■of both The vocabulary \^as poor and good books v^eie few 
He desired to improve the language which as spoken by the 
people then w as in his opinion merely VTilgar (g^TTF) The 
motto of the Societv and of himself, he said, should be develop- 
ment of Gujarati Literature The foundation of the SoQet3 
was only one of tlie many means to that end He wanted the 
old poetry of Gujarat not to pensh He collected a number of 
manuscripts at great cost,' while m 1852 he gathered to- 
gether a number of Gujarati bards and poets at Idar, some- 
what on the lines of those old princes who delighted m calling 
together such men and indulgmg in a literary contest, one 
poet vying with another in the composition and reatation of 
impromptu verses He distributed rewards amongst alL 
This resuscitation of an old time usage has been commemorated 
by bis able lieutenant, Kavi Dalpattam, in a long poem called 
the Forbes Vilas * He also founded a library (1844) hoi’s’ 
schools and girls* schooU (1850), and was instrumental m 
getting a Printing Press (1851) of its own for the Soaety, and 
contnbuted largely to a weeUy issued from it The Buddhi 
Prakash now m its 71st year, the monthly organ of the Gujarat 
Vernacular Soaety was published first in 1854 The Buddhi 
Prakash m the begmmng was published fortnightly by the 
Buddhi Prakash Mandali It was first published on 15th Jlay 
1850 Latterly it began to be published every month It 
was lithographed at first but was put into type in 1864 


r It IS said that m procunng one of them vis , that of I^thuaj Kasa, 
he spent nearly Ils 1 50 in postage alone 

J It IS said that Dalpstram wwided such an influence over Forbes 
that bemg himself a Hindu, he had persuaded the Englishman to give 
up animal food 
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Ranchhodbbai Uclayram who unhappily died only ; 

year H923) the late Mansukhram Suryaram. 
took a leading part m founding the Foi 
Gujarati Sablia m Bombay the late F 
Chhotalal Sevakram and the late Maganlal Vakhatch; 
also contnbuted largely to the literary activity of the peri 
They were in the hey-day of their youth, and they ennc 
Gujarati literature with books on various subjects, all of tl 
teeming ^Vlth fresh, original ideas and Gujarati readers owe 
them their introduction to some of the classical works in Engl 
in the shape of translations * 

The very first student of philology in Gujarat, to wi 
great credit should be given for the spadew 
Shastn VrajUl he did in this direction Shastn Vrajlal Kahi 
lived at this time Although he was no 
product of the times and although he did not know English 
instinctively turned tou’ards tlie right direction m lus study of 
language, and hts two books, the Principles of Pra 

Etjroology and the History of the Gujarati Language, ^ 
?ra?r?r. stand as land marks m that branch of 
subject 

1 Tor instance the SJtalrespeare Katba Samaj jorndy fransf 
by Kanchbcxldbhai and Chhotalal 

The foUowiog extract lroo» * the Report of Public Instructic: 
the Bombay Presufenej, iS6i i86i would be found interesting in 
connesca 

" Translations ol Eoropcan classics executed by writers of kn 
abiliUes should if rot evidently inappropriate be freeJy published 
rewarded by Gc\ernineiit. partly, because the art ol translatJogJ 
PngUsh deserves particular enconragement atd partij. because i 
vernaculars are destined to become literary languages these versiot 
classical bocks ivUJ probably be valuable as a basis for further work ' 
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Out of the many Enghslimen who have laid Gujarati Lite- 
rature under obhgation the name of tlie Rev 
an^hTs Grammat°^ Joseph Van Someren Taylor stands foremost 
He loved the language, he loved its literature 
and he studied both with the eje of a cultured and cntical 
student ^ As a result of his study his Grammar * (1867) of the 
Gujarati Language (both la^e and small) and lus 
stand as monuments of literary research 

1 He e\prLs:3es hia love liius — 

mRaiKT jatrm wtw ^ wrqRnit smm 

B ^ nurral sn^fi to isfr aft infii srolt 

sTjft % a=f! am to sqft, to ^ 

!ft smra'i TO Bjji, 51, otiuM to lara 
TOBsi >iwi3{t!ft w 1 5>i aro * 

ag giT^rati; toI g>m ^ iafi ijrfi sjf^, 55- 

5R, gain ii*, st5t nj to), mm, wm !iai 

Epilogue to Ta)Ior s Gujarati Cratumar (Third Ed 1893) 

It means Study the poems of Samal and others and jou will 
discover in every line evidence of mental toil Gujarati may seem at 
first and in the absence of deep study an imperfect language but the 
more it is studied the more its perfections are revealed If one gives it 
merely a superfiual examination »t seems to be of 1 mited capacity but 
a deeper study shows it to be a language, nch in power of expression and 
of ornament. Gujarati a member of the great Aryan family 
a daughter of Sanskrit sister of toanv famous tongues who can call her 
mfenor ? 

God bless her Till the end of time may she enshnne true know 
ledge true philosophy the sublime tcadiing of true religion Slay she 
ever sound fortli the praise of the Lord who is our Creator Redeemer 
and Sanctifier ' " 

^ This is tbif Scrt^'Sctcaarsr wirWeir «r Gtr/iW.V fie -Udai rd 
English Grammars ^ 
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Bombay took the lead, of course, and although tlic ranks 
ot the workers then were being continually 
1 (fmauon”* depleted by some o( them going away into tin 
districts It was nc\cr lound dilTicult to fill 
np the gaps as fresh members kept pouring m The energies 
of the young men of those days— and there was a host of them — 
Parsis, Gujaratis Parbhus, with a faint sprinkling of Maho 
medans — m order to work with greater concentration and force# 
became focussed in a Society called the Students' Society, fos- 
tered by the Professors of the Elphinstonc Institution, spcciallv 
Prof Reid who had taught lus pupil-, that their duty after 
getting themselves educated was the education of the uneducated, 
and the improvement of their soacty Tlio Students' Soact> 
was only a fore runner of several othuiv The Gujarati Jnan 
Prasarak Mandali, though a^branch of it, was so powerful as to 
be considered an independent body and It had by means of its 
organ called the rnwH 'twncw, a monthly founded in 1849 
and chiefly helped by Prof Dadabliai Naoroji and other Paf«i 
gentlemen tended to enlighten people m various sacntific and 
non-scicntific subjects So great however was the enthusiasm 
of the young workers, that they found this Society and its month- 
ly penodical insufliacnt to meet their needs, and the Hindu 
section of it founded a third Soaety and called it the Buddhi 
Vardhak Sabha (1851) Its monllUy was called the Buddhi 
Vardhak Ranchhoddas Girdharbhai was its President for a 
time and his son Mohanlal, its Sccrctaiy The contributions 
made to it by the several members epitomise the work of the 
•youth of the penod The new life that was stirring in them 
^materialised in their practical work The education of women 
for instance was one of their platforms and >oung men like 
Jfohanlal Ranchhoddas Gangadas Kishordas Karsandas Mulji, 
Jlahipatram Rupram amongst Hindus, and Dadabhai Naoroji, 
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•Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, Ardeslnr Framji Moos and Nanabhai 
Kustomji Kanina amongst Parsis, by means of speeches, un tings 
-and by opemng schools,^ where some of them taught voluntanly 
and without any remuneration, wlule studying or servmg at 
other places, gave a practical demonstration of the faith that was 
in them They succeeded ulbmately The prejudice against 
the education of women %vas removed and as the fruits of their 
labour, we now see Gujarat dotted wath girls' schools Popu- 
lansation of Saence was another platform of theirs, and the 
frpnraTTsp which every jear holds a ‘series of pubhc 

lectures on saentific and cognate subjects in Bombay is another 
living monument of their energy Prejudice against travel 
to foreign countries was attacked by some of them though their 
efforts did not laeet with mudi success 

A present day ’ writer has called the enthusiasm of this 
Fouoduig oi penod unusual , and lias compared it wth 
various assQci the restless efforts of a child which has just 
»t«ons begun to walk The more it falls, the more 

energy it puts forth to walk Tliose who had drunk of the new 
wine wanted others to taste it , and their efforts were characterised 
by unselfish activity In Surat they matenahsed in the 

in Ahmedabad in tlie Gujarat Vernacular Society, in 
Bombay m the Students’ Society (later called the Students 
Literary and Scientific Society), the g HMMK '- K — ^wherc 

Parsis and Hindus worked hand m liand and the fpjr 

The movement whicli led to the revival of Gujarati hteia- 
Revivai due middle of the Nineteenth Century 

to English jufl owed its Origin as we hate seen to English 
influences 

*■ For instance, the Stndeots Soenttfic aud Literary Soaetv s 
-Curls School, which ts still in evsteoce 

3 s« p 44 
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Katlua\sa<l camt inl« lim nnicfi iitcr, it is true, but tl 
fir^t bcliool wai. ojiencd in distant Gogo I 
^pwing of Ranctilioddas GirtUiarbfiai. whotollowcd it i 
ItaUiuwad scliools at Chuda and Ranpur. Thcr 

after dliicition began to spread tfirough t! 
cRorts of one or other of the Hombay educated youtfis. R 
Bahadur PranJal Mathuradas was tJie fust to go to Junagad 
and after him Bhogilal Pfan\-alhbh, and many yearn lat 
Rao Bahadur Gopatji Surbhai followed, and modelled the Ed 
cational Department of Ivathianad on a progressive basis. 


CHAPTER I! 
POETRY 


Till the middle of the Nineteenth Century and for some 
time after, the stream pf poetry continued 
in oid^^annel^ channels. Religious topics 

and Puranic mythology were its leading 
features. Narrative verses like those of Sanial had found few 
imitators. Dayaram, while mainly adhenng to the reh^ous 
side of it, had launched out into a new direction altogether, 
and his garbia^ on the loves of Radha and Kn^hna, took one 
back to the days of Narsmha Metha and Jliranbai, , though 
they were far sweeter, more graceful, and easier to follow than 
those of his distinguished predecessors. Dayaram was inimit- 
able, but Preraanand and Samal, specially the latter, found 
a number of imitators. Samal's play on words, his method 
of propouuding riddles or questions and answers in verse, 
his Ckhapaa were copied, and till poetry modelled on that 
of Wordsworth, Shelley and Tennyson, was introduced, such 
imitations held the field, 

Dalpatram (1820-189S) and Narmadashankar (1833-1886) 
Dillerent view considered the leaders of early modem 

points of Dalpat- Gujarati Literature. They were both animated 
Tn^ashanka?*^* by onc and tlic same desire, viz., social reform. 

Tlie crusade against social evils such as pro- 
hibition of travel to foreign countries, child marriages, pre- 
judice against the education of ^ris, ban on widow remarriage. 


r Songs, lyncs. 
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absorbed the energies of aU educated men whether thej wrote 
poetry or pro>e whether they preadied from platforms or worked 
in pnvate tins one problem alone engaged them Dalpatram 
and Naimadashankar, liowc\cr approached the matter from 
different \iew points and consequently their methods of work 
difened Balpatram was educated on old lines he had studied. 
Vraj and Sanskrit Poetry and kindred subjects m the Poshal 
(native College) at Bhu] in Cutch viliile Narmadashankar was 
educated in the new Government school^i and knew English 
He therefore naturally fell m with thosj w ho worked on the new 
lines, while Dalpatram preferred to stick to the old ones As 
regards reform Dalpatram preached a slow and steady progress., 
wlule Narmadashankar stood for a sudden swft onslaught ' 
Thus one was the antitliesis of the other and both having powerful 
pens their admirers naturally divided into opposite camps. 
Feelings ran high and personal rccnminabons resulted 

i DalpatrAin s method m his ovm words was — 

55ni[ m srpt, 

^ fnlur gnr,— 

Good men preach the benefits of reform by slow degrees Tor 
instance if you put (dump down) an entire sweetmeat ball on a swamj 
of ants they are sure to be crushed but if it is broken up and strewn 
belore them m powder form they would eat and enjoy it 
Narmadashankar s advice was — 

«IT ^ h 3nh, 

* Charge headlong and victory is sure 
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Dalpatram, a Shrimali Brahimn by caste, came from 
' Wadhavan, and, as stated before, studied 

Dalpatram’s ^he two cultured languages of the time, Vrai 
G. V. Society and Sansknt, with the sciences of Poetry and 
Figures of Speech* with a learned Jain Sadhu 
in a College at Bhuj. Although he was serving the Govern 
ment as a Daftardar (Native Asdstant} to the Pohtical Agent 
at Sadra. his mind naturally inclined towards Poetry, and when 
in 1848, he was called by Mr. Forbes to Ahmedabad to assist 
liim in his studies as well as his scheme for the encourage- 
ment of Gujarati letters, a most congenial field of work was 
opened out to him, in wlUch he laboured till the last, earning 
rewards from Government,® Native Prmces.^ and Shethias, 
and praises from the public. Forbes was transfefred to Surat 
m 1850, where he remained for a year, and then returned to 
Ahmedabad for a time, going to England in 1854 Forbes’s 
place as Secretarj' was taken by Seeward and thereafter by 
Curtis. The Gujarat Vernacular Society, although it had 
been in existence for seven years, had not flounshed and Curtis 
w’as of opimon that only Dalpatram could make it a success. 
He, therefore, suggested to Forbes that he should induce him 
to give up hiff post as a Government scr\’ant and join the Society 
as an Assistant Secretary. Forbes wrote to Dalpatram and in 
deference to his wishes Dalpatram gave up Government service 
and entered that of the Society in June 1855. His choice was 
amply justified. In accordance wth the plan laid down by 
Curtis, he went about from place to place and from person to 

2 He ^>as created a C. I. E , in 1885. 

3 Several Native States and nch men gave him annual pensions 
and money presents, aggregating Rs, 550 and 6,130 respectively. A 
memorial fund of Rs 12 ooo ivas also raised for him and a portrait placed 
In the Hemabhai Institute at Alimedabad. 
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person and the result of his peibiiasi%e tfforts alwajs conveyed 
in %erse was that the Society secured a permanent habitation 
and large sums of money * Curtis went home m i86g, and 
was succeeded by Scott , when he went to Smd, m 1872, Rao 
Bahadur Gopal Han DeshmuUi became the Secretary and when 
he retired in 1876-77, Rao Salieb Slahipatram took hts place 
Dalpatram served the Society till 1878 and till then most success- 
fullv and uninterruptedly edited the Buddlu Brakash * An 
affection of the e^es^ and increasing physical weakness made 
him leave the Society s service which he had accepted at some 
pecuniary sacrifice, m rS/S, when the Society voted lum a 
monthly pension for life of Rs 20 and of Ils cacJi to his two 
wives, not a magnificent sum certain'y, but perhaps the Kolc‘« 
and the state of its funds would not allow more His active 
mind m spite of physical disabilities, would not remain 
quiescent in retirement, and between 1880 and 1S98 when he 
died, the product of his pen would fill quite a rcspectabU 
volume 

His verses alone fiU two large volumes aggregating nearlj 
650 pages Besides this he has written plays, 
service^ ^ editor of the Buddlu Prakash for a quarter 

provcncnt of of a century, much prosc A merchstoftheonze 

socitty , ^ 

essays he vvTOtc inveisv-wouldshesv the variety 
of subjects over which his pen ringctl, and prove his deep 
l He succcssfuUv ippnaclica Nagarsliclh Ilemabhai of Ahmeda 
bad 1833 H II VijJij-smhji of Ubavniasar 1859 Sheth Sorabji Jam- 
shedji Jfcjecbhaj i86^ ShetJi Prenjcbmd Raychind 0/ Hombay, 1865 
II H Pngmalji Rvo of Cutch 1S70 Before H II lChanc.erao Jlah-i- 
raj %vl om lie approachcil »n 1863 oiuld do anything he died 

a rxwpt for five months in 1837 whin on account ol th^ Vlutinj- 
all papers and pcnodiciH were stopped 
» It later developed into total llindness and hence U Uxl some 
people to call him the Milton of Cojarat 
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•conviction that to regcnente the provmce all old superstitions and 
€vil social usages must be removed It has to ^ admitted to 
lus great credit that although he v\as brought up m orthodox 
surroundings that although he was educated on the old hnes 
and did not know English still coming in contact with English- 
men of the type of Eorlxs and Curtis and by a natural gift 
for clear thinking he was able to nsc above the prejudices and 
conservatism of his time and pnhkc his contemporary Narmada- 
shankar, who in later life recanted fus early beliefs, keep up lus 
convictions till the end In eradicating deepseated evils over 
throwing scandalous usages and improving the morals of 
soaety he had done yeoman s service ’ 

Hi> work^ as enumerated by him arc i An Essay 
on Ghosts (i$49) 2 \n Essay on Caste 

His work's (iSji) 3 Lakshnu Natal [a drama] (1831) 

\ Seven Hundred \e^es called the 
TtrmHTTfft' (183!) 5 On the death of Maharaja Vijaysmhji 

of Bhavnagar (1802) 6 On Widow remarriage (1853) 7 

"Dialogues between women (18^3) 8 An Essay on [the evil 
of] early nnrnage (1834) 9 On the duties of a pupil and 
his Guru (preceptor) (i8j 7) 10 On the improvement of 

towns (183S) II Vijaya Ixsliama on the toleration of 
H H Vij lyasinhji of Bhavaiagar (1859) i'» 13 Kavya 

Dohan [sLlections from old Gujarati poetry] Parts I and 11 
(i860 1863) 14 Verses on the ruinous Share Mama of 1865 

(1865) 15 Hans Kavya Sliatak Verses on vanous subjects 

dedicated to Sheth Han»raj Karamscy of Bombay (1863) 16 
On the state of the Hindus in Gujarat (1867) 17 On the 

■statesmanship of H H Jaswantsinhji of Bhavnagar, 18 On 
improving the pro pects of SaunuJitra [Kathiavvad] (1868) 


* 1 1 J 4 an 1 37 
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Venachantrzi a poem in aid of the cause of remarnagC’ 
of widows (1868) , 20 Shravan AUiyau m Hindi, (1868) 
21. On Social Duties (i86g) , 23 SLthjabhiman Natal-n — 
a play one of his beat works (1870) , 23 Daivajna Darpan, 
(1873) , 24 Kavya Sankshepa— abridged poems (1875) ; 25 
On the question of mamage within and wthout one's 
Gotra (1875) Besides these he wote the Forbes Vilas 
and the Forbes ^ irah The se\eral poems that he 
contnbuted towards the Hope school book senes, 1857-58, 
have helped to keep his memory green w'lth those who 
have studied in pnmarj "schools from 1858 onwards Hi? 
initials T TT ) K D D with winch each piece of 
poetty was marked had become as familiar as his class 
book to every school boy He lias wntten a number of garbts}— 
verses intended specially for girls and women — and wedding 
songs» He has written a great number of complimentary 
poems • His allegory on the disappearance of Indian crafts 
and xndustnes under the onslaught of China, England, and 
other foreign countries— called the Inva«;)on of King Industry 
( 5WttfrPT®fl ) with the assi:>tance of his minister Machinery 
( 1, his commander in chief piecegoods ( ) and 

his army coij<iisting of the several articles imported into 
India, — caused some ferment when it was published in 1851 
Three tilings predominate in Jiis vene writings, (i) 
advocacy of a slow but steady reform of social 
Xea^Ks’of^tus of liberty. With a horror for 

verses oppression, and (3) patriotism The first 

would be ob\ioU'> from the titles of his several 

* (1850) and (1881) brought 

him Rs 500 and 400 respecti>el\ from the Rini of Cutch and the Tha- 
here of Wadhavan 

- \ol II of the DUpat Kavj-a Chap Vfl 
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works quoted above, the second is ei.empbfied by a whole 
chapter^ written to expose the oppression and extortion due 
to the Begar {forced labour) system, under which Civil and 
JliUtary officers of Government impressed the services of poor 
villagers, and extorted conveyances, foodstuffs and other 
articles without paying for them. His descnption of it — m 
prose and verse-^is very touching, and the wails of the oppressed 
village Bhangi or the helpless cartman, under the lash of the 
underling appeal to all. Dalpatram says that all this has now 
in a great part disappeared under the British Government, but 
he complains of another evil brought in its train, viz,, — the 
prolonged and costly litigation m Courts of Justice, the result 
of Acts and Codes wluch few understand - Anotlier part of lus 
collected writings called Love for One’s Country ( ) 

i llustrates the third point ^ 

t (1S55) , see p 18, Vol 11 of the Dalpat K&vya 

- ® 8tt ?rnifr ^ gw 

W qfclTT sTr: 

JlFl ^ at H5S ^ ^ 

trercRvnjft a*fT, 

p Vol. II. 

Witb. a polrtical foresight tare at the time, Dalpatrarn preached 
that under British administration, if you want any rights, you must 
demand and demand them x>er5istently The justice meted out by this 
mse Government is pure, but unless yon shoutout, your ivares won’t 
sell. Impartial justice is given to bun who demands it Covermnent 
is sot omniscient, hoiv ran it judge unless apprised of the wrong ? 

• See pp. 22 to 71 of Vol II of the and p 34 Possttn. 

3 RiI^ tile, 

^ cftlTC, 

51^ qm 5R ^ srrnt, 
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Those accustomed to judge poetry from luodem standards, 
wU hardly vote Dalpatraro a high place 
His verses on such subjects as Bugs.i 
Tobacco * a cobblers stone ® addiction to dnnh 
Hashish^ &c would bt considered by them as merely 
rhyming arrangement of words devoid of any good poetic 
merit Perhaps his verses called the description of 

the SIX seasons m which the Indian year w divided, with 
the descnption of Sunrise and Sunset thro'vn in would be 
considered a very mfenor t5Tf>e of xvorh where poetry reads 
like prose ® the mere cataloguing of the changes of the season 
and their well known effects on animate and inanimate nature 
would appear to them to be a travesty of poetry ^Vhllc m 
some instances they might adtmt the existence of poetic ment 
in lum though extremely slender and io^owing the hcaAen 
track of old poets Jacking any novelty or onginality whicJi 
would arrest the attention of the reader ® 

Ueuoht your country »n every way Consider us interest your own 
Knav that your duty as n member of society lies that way O my 
countiyitien be proud ot \our country 

1 rP 41 115 of the Datpat Kavya Vol I 
s P 14 ol Ibut Vof I 
s P 243 of the Dilpat Kavya Vol 3 

4 P 53 of Ibid Xol 11 

5 P 22 of Ibid Vol I 

* (a) In desenb ag Sunnse he says (p ‘*4 Vol I of the Dalpat 
Kavya ) 

i%:5nni ^ T^, 

SRlril 
01131 at 

In the east ti e sky a | peats red great beauty is seen there It is 
as if a powerful monarch were being named and red powder thrown 
aboLt lor )oy 
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Dalpatram says lie wrote the Forbes Vilas (1867) to show 
how in a gathenng of poet's they handle verses, 
Forbes ViUs means of these compositions 

and Forbes they delight the hearts of the patrons 
or princes who hold such gatherings. 
He had in mind one such gathering held 
at the instance of Forbes in 1852 at Iclar, hut the verses 

(6) In doscnbiog an e\ening lorost scone, he sa^s (p 30 V’ol. I 
of the Dalpat Kavj’a ) ' 

(a) ’nnfl *TTn ga 0. , 

qial o : 

mj R^iati R5fr ug, 

TL« cows lam back tou-ards the Milage after graimg* those that 
had strayed, now rejoin the herd. It appears a« if man} (small) rivers 
had come together and become a great river like the Ganges 

Osecertainiy misses here the sense of quiet and rcstfulnew convey* 
ed hy Gray's Elegy, where be too describes such a scene * 

"The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd imds slowly o’er the lea 

(6) fTirr ^fri, 

^FTl 

The gong struck four and all these who had business to do woke up. 

(0 ISl ^ 6 Rl 

;iFi arrgr *112. p 32 

The sea makes a very roaring uuim. The waves come and strike 
against its shores 

(d) oTl^i ^ 0, 

^ 0. P* 33. 

• • • * * 

The women make wicks by roibn;; diini between their palms 

The lines that follow (fc) fc) d) tc make up the stanra disclose seme 
fanciful resemblance of these incidents to others 
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which the poets composed were in Vraj and Charani, while 
Dalpatram makes his poets talk Gujarati The fact is, b> 
the time (1867) that Dalpatram thought of composing the 
“ Poets’ Fair ’ as he calk it to commemorate the interest 
that Forbes took in the matter he had forgotten much of 
what had happened there and hence out of his own mind he 
created a whole chapter of incidents, and spread them over 
nearly forty pages He calls it a mixture of fact and fiction, 
and a majonty of the verses bear the familiar stamp of his 
handiwork The idea is that Forbes as the President of the 
gathering calla upon each poet to compose verses on some 
subject chosen by him, and the poet does so Some other 
poet Sitting there feels inclined to find fault with the composition, 
and he reates his own verges and the Darbar rolls on memly 
Jike that Of course, it is difficult to find any good poetry 
in such verses, made to order The desert is relieved here 
and there by an oasis of a commendable fanciful conception 
or companson, but on the whole there is nothing striking in 
the chapter, though perhaps it stiU might delight children or 
the masses or the less educated class of people Tlie Elegy 
on the death of Forbes which took place in 1865 called the 
Forbes Virah, is a much better performance In him Dal- 
patram lost his best fnend, philosopher and guide and his heart 
was deeply touched Out of the fulness of his heart, he spoke. 
His loss was irreparable and in recounting the different favours 
and tokens of friendship received by lum from Forbes, even 
-though he does not get out of his leamng toward, the jmgle 

(«) SIRI SIRT STJTRj 

In this season many bags breed, which is the cause of ansojance to 
many persons 
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•ci v.ords ai\d tucks of rhyme Ive has been able to wntc 
M.rses which would appeal to the heart of his reader, and 
■convey to him the seiisc of tlie loss of a friend. 

Tlie Vijay Vmod which depicts the same kind of circum 
stances as the Forbes VUas is marred by the 
Vija> \inod same faults It is an imaginary ‘ Poets' 
Fair held by H H Vijayasinhji, the late 
Thakor Salieb of Bhavnagar, after whom it is named, and his 
Pott*guests laboured hard to turn out pieces of poetry, v-hich 
would, when read in a certain way mean one thing and some- 
thing different when read m another,* or to make verses pro- 
posing questions the letters or MortU of whose answer? could 
be arranged in a geometricil figure* In fact, he calls it the 
c, waves of poetry containing verses 

with many meanings 

1 Sec at p I5j Vol lloMheDalpat Kavya 

STTSTR 5ft & ^ «TtT 

sfisRpTr f%sr siuipT 

The description applies with a slight difiercnce in reading to the 
■Court ot Jama {Yamal the Lord oi Death and to that of a Pnnee whose 
title Tvas Ajam 

2 An answer to eight questions propounded in verse is given in 
three words (^lit-^i •1*11 , <“ihr ) atcanged la a geometneal figure thus 


Seep 173 Vol Ilof 
the Dalpat Kavya 
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Dalpatrams Vena Chantri vouUl ptrliaps be considered 
]ns best >sorb irom every point ol view The 
Vena Chantra cause jn support of which he composed it 
and the form m which he cast it, were worthy 
of the pen of one who felt Keenly the injustice of a soaal usage, 
which allowed a free license to a widower to re marry and put 
a ban on the remarriagt of a widow, however young or helpless 

A young pnnee Vena b\ name, is the liero of his story 
and he has narrated Ins advcnturei, m the form m which an 
old poet bbe Premanand or Girdhar would narrate an AKhyan 
He has even adopted the same old form of verses 
Vena, while returning from a visit to hl^ mother Sumthas 
parents in her compaiij came across a voting woman, Kamala 
by name, who was puparmg to bum herself on a funeral pyre 
on a lonely rncr banh On inquiring as to wlio slie was and 
why she was thus immolating herself, she told him her whole 
distressful history her being left a widow when a mere cliild, 
the subsequent death of her parents tlu promptings of y’outU 
when she came of age, the disdain with which she was treat* 
cd by society at luge and speavDv the miserable hfe 
she led at her brother « where his wife lost no opportunity 
of showing contempt for her although <ihe vtorked hke a slave 
The story was heart rending and. Vena promised to redress 
the wrong within eight montlis if she desisted from the violence 
she wanted to commit Highlv creditable as it be con 

sidered to her Simitha supported her son and they succeeded 
in persuading Kamala to ibandon her idea of self immolation 
Vena, on return to his capital was greatly oppo-ed by Iu‘ 
Brahmin subjects m carrying out Ins object They were 
stauncli supporters of the old system although Parashara 
in his Smnti, as he assured Vena m a vision had Sanctioned 
such union for tlic ICah Yuga Kamah had consented to 
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remarry only a man of lier caste, and it was nearly at the end 
of the stipiJated period that Vena could find out a bachelor 
from her caste, who would brave excommunication and con- 
sent to take her to wife. In the meantime be had come across 
an illegitimate, new bom diild suffocated to deatli and on 
finding out the culprit, a young wdow, he rvas moved by her 
pathetic appeal against the unjust social usage, to forpve her, 
and more than ever to prosecute his campaign against it* 
^Kamala and the bachelor Navrangi were married, and Vena 
propounded a law that no widow if she wislied to remarry 
should be forcibly compelled to remain unmarried There 
are several subsidiary incidents narrated in the pocra, which do 
not touch the main storv. Thev are pathetic and humorous,* 

t The desenption of a bachelor’s life— a bachelor late&scly best on 
inarnage but not able to get a suitable Mde— is both pathetic and burDO> 
rous . p. fit?, Vol. II of the Dalpat J&vya. 

55^ ^r5lfsr StT Jim 5IIK, 

qw wtr, ^ ftrNt qm, 

j ?fT%T^T RB, ^ 

SR ! % apTi^ stiCi, 

^ 

• « • • 

tpHre w ipTRnir ^ smjn 

sRi q«r, ^ 3 p5 
5TRfr etef 

f^THTOT , enn«i *it5 

qsqr SI^lT HraU ^15 I'Wli 

3 
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and lurmsh a very good instance of what Dalpatram ^^as cap- 
of doing under the influence of deep feeling 

^ ^ ^ ^rar flznar 

mm€] T13 *ra 

g*n tyf ^ 1 5^, Jinr 

iTJi^ ^ ^ ein, 

W 8ff^ tft, ^3<fi 5IT HOT* 

«it*n 3 si ^ ‘Jflflft, 
mt 5 t ? fe M 

^ ^ HiR 9inn5T 5^3 

^ <1^, 

?H?n HTt Hra? sn ml 1 iftwl, 

^ tjft HH PTf «T»^, ^ eiPi 

^Vlth my horoscope I would go to aa astrologer aad question him 
as to the time when I should he married. He'^vould name a date and 
though I knew he was lying. I would be greatly pleased • 

Cvea li some one were to bint in jest about my marriage, I would 
take It senously and be greatly debghted. O G<^ I when Thou hast 
created innumerable women on this earth, didst Thou feel tired of creat- 
ing only one more lot me ? 

Stork bke I attend regularly, every morning, the nver ghat where 
women come to fetch water. There vanous thoughts come into my 
xQind, but to no purpose 

I look at crowd alter crowd of ivomen passing on the road. I look 
At them and sigh and bewail my misfortune 

Thereafter, 1 go home, beat ivater myself and take a batli, after 
which I cook my food which would be either burnt or otherwise spoilt 
and eat >t without relish 

• Dalpatram m his Essay called has thotoughly ridiculed 

the practices of the upstart astrologers and exposed them p 234. 
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Dalpalmti took spcaal care to wnte in an easy style, 
, j such aa women and children would undcr- 

His easy style stand, and in spite of his study of Vraj and 

Sansknt, his Gujarati even when stiffened 
•with Sanshnt words here and tlierc, never lost its simph- 

2 kly liumo appears to me hke the burning ground and my bed the 
Wanng pyre Modesty prevents me Irom narrating turther the tedmgs 
o{ my heart 

I covered a number of ve*sels stacked one on the top of another, 
•with a red sa« and amused myself by coUmg out " Are you stondmg 
there my ^vlfe ? ** 

1 then stood by the side ot that cloth covered pdc> and beguiled 
mjself into thmking that if I tvcrc to get a vnli as tall as that stack 1 
should have Qo ccmplaint 

I then took a piece of rope and made of it a bndal garland and threw 
It on xny neck as well as on the stack. 

Thereafter I addressed the latter, and sato ' Come along my bnde, 
to the marnage altar and I mil give you all yon want ' The lesnlt wan 
that the puUmg of the tope upset the stack the vessels fell down and in 
domg so struck me m the back 

I thought to myself it does not matter, my beloved must have 
lacked me m joke while talking love, and I have undergone that longed 
for experience to-day 


The verses m which the young mother who murdered her child 
excuses herself and throws the whole blame on the custom which consigns 
her to widowhood for life ure very pathetic. 

1 =f4i[, ^ ^ 

tirf JTTu <313 § tii s 

• • • * 

1 am not the murderer, the pimapal fault is act with xac, J.a 
poor helpless womao, am &emg sacn&ced without bemg guilty p. 235 , 
Vol. 11 of the Dalpat Kavya 
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aty' This account'^ for his great popularity and several 
of his verses (specially hi« gortis) have become part of the peo- 
ple’s hterature * 

1 His or dialogues bctweea women wntten to show 

Forbes how Gujarati women spoke is an instance m point It 
exactly reproduces their household talk and language He says some 
where that m order to test the easiness of his style he would read out his 
verses to children and women before publishing them and m the I gtt 
of the expenence gamed mate suitable alterations 

a ftRTis 

(а) 311 ^ 

arm 31 R«TT, 

ens! 

p 21$ Vol I of theDalpat Kavya 

(б) m^i:, 

SlfH ^K<nl 

p 223 Vol 1 of the Dalpat Kavya 

(c) tWT <Jidl ^trTT^ 

fSfJpr 5Rin 

3 nWT ^T*I| 

^ vv»«q, 'WRi 

p 238 V ol I of the Dalpat Kavya 

{d) Sjl 9r?^t ^ TIS ^piTT, 

^ Hisff ^ 5R tai^T 
^ rtn 1^, 

^ 51 

P 13# Vol II of the Dali at Kavya- 
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In summing up this short notice of Dalpatram’s poetical 
, work, the opimon of Navalram, the reviewer 

^hmate excelsis of Gujarati literature, should not 

be omitted. He is of opimon that Dalpat- 
ram’s poetry is " prompted by sobriety of genius, by com- 
mon sense in affairs of the world, is full of sloU and is 

such as would please the audience at a public gathering 
Now and then he uses all the nine Rasas, but he does it with 
good judgment, t.e., he does not transgress thellimits of pro- 
priety. Excess of any particular Rasa m poetry is looked 
upon by him as madness. To observe the world dispassion- 
ately and extract from it practical lessons suited the genius 
of Dalpat best. His style is free from passion and therefore 
he considers it a great happiness to enjoy innocent pleasures 
in moments of leisure. Shld humour, latent sarcasm, sweet- 
ness in language and skill of various sorts, these adorn the 
quiet and instructive descriptions of Dalpat.'*^ In a word 
he was a sober, simple, unaggressive poet who neither in-" 
thought or action would hurt any one’s feelings, but strove 
to carry out his object, by pleasing bis readers, and in pleasing 


Ihis poem pves aa entertaining description of hov? justice is 
administer^ in a bactivard native state, where an innocent person is 
hanged m place of the criminal. 

an gstr! wit jOTift. 

p. 150, Vol. II of the Dalpat Kavya. 

This is a humorous description of a fool, whom his friends 

persnade to spend money beyond his means, on a . . 

their applause. 

I pp. 134 — 136. 
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them show them the right path. As such he has had no worthy 
successor.^ * 

Amongst those whose works display distinct traces of 
imitation of Dalpatram’s style may be named, 
” Followers cf Bulakhiram Chakubhai, iRanchhod Galu- 
his school of ram, and a Mahomedati school teacher 
poetry Nana Miyan * Ranchhod Galurain Was 

considered a verse writer of some merit 
at the time and his liandihod I^vya Sudha (1863), 
is a collection of verses on Morals and of several stories 
and Akhyans. BulaUiiram was a favourite of Dalpatram 
whom he assisted in publishing the Dalpat Kavya. He was 
nothing hut a clever rhymster. His book the Kavya Kaus> 
tubh is full of these wordy feats. Anjongst those who 
trees ^'sE'nctiy under the jnSuence cf the scb&el 
Tcprsentcd by Dalpatram may be mehtioned Hatjivan 
Kuber,* Kavi Bhavanishankar of Limbdl jn Kathiawad,® 

1 it may mterest some to know tliit mastbr he was Of Gul* 
rail, even his language has not passthrough tbs ordeal o! the critic 
unscathed. See page 8 of the Diitall Issue of the Gujarati ’* for Ad). 
1913 where the contnbutor finds a number of faults m his language, and 
observance of the rules of prosody and figures of speech. U?! for 

U®. for verb from 

3 Pp. 147 and 1850! tlf 5 Rr 

3 He was clever in which n’cans, proposing part of a 

stansa or a proverb or a phrase as part of a stanza to another, which the 
other has to compose and complete 

1 His noil: calM the Cbnvdo Cbontii nrn i„to „ 
oiidtr 3 S33slinl 3301 ( 1 . Chapottil Chinlt3 onil 1,35 to bo so 

epic poem. 

8 He died recently (1921) and contnbuted Verses to such Patsi 
Magaancs as the Stn Bodh and others where he wag considered a valued 
contributor. His booh, the "Great Inventions of the World” was bronchi 
cat many years ago. * 
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Kesliavram,* Dalpatram Duilabhram,^ Chhotalal Sevaknun,® 
Shivlal Dhaneshwar ,< and Ganpatram, Ra}atam ® 

1 ’ Keshav Krati ** is the name gi» en to a collection of Ins verses* 
which are wnttcn on moral, religions and such other topics 

2 He was a Visnagara Nagar Brahmin of Surat and had a very 
good voice for singing. For a number of years he used to teach boys 
and girls m the Broa^ Municipal Primary Schools the poetical portions 
o£ their text books. He has written many books of which ^HtTrrfTrT ^ 

>Tl'irdP'^ (1878). a work on the 
(rSoo). published ivitli the assistance of H H the Maharaja oi 
Bhavnagar m which he has versified all arts and sciences. Astrolo^, 
Architecture, even the art of ndmg. deserve to be noticed as testifying tr> 
bislove for his work. 

2 Although belonging to an illiterate caste — that of goldsmiths he 
attamed to a high position m the <tatc of Cutch and was tutor to H. ll. 
the Maharao. He was a gcod student of Vraj and has translated tvro 
celebrated works— the Tulsi Sat Sai and the Vrand Sat Sai— into Gujarati 
verse besides writing an etegj on the death of his danghter He has 
written some prose works also 

, i Ho also served in Cutch as a tntor to H H The Maharao^s 
brother. He went to England inth H H at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. His has run into a second edition (1916) It has 

taken for its model the verses of Balpatram and Narmadashankar on the 
same subject and has catalogued m it the natural beauties of places like 
Poona and Mahableshwar, interspersing them with moral and didactic 
observations. However, he is better fcnoivc by his translation of Tulsi- 
das* Bamayan (1875) into Gujarati from Vraj It is a translation in the 
old style, but Havalram tliin^ that *’ it made him fit to enter the ranks 
of poets,” and another wnter is so enthusiastic over the way in wbitb 
he has been able to translate the spirit of the great Hindi Poet’s work 
into Gujarati that be recommendseiery one to read it if he wishes to pass 
his tune in delight (p 126, tiiTJrM)* His other works are 

and Hiid^ (anpnbUshed) 

• He belongs to Ahmedabad and had sened for a long tune in tjie 
’Hdncational’Department and there oime in contact wifn its vtJTerans’iiae 
H, B, Mobanlal and B S. Mahipattam. His verses on the hfe of the 
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The mentioa of the name of Narm-idashankar vi833'i886) 
Nar ada calculated to send a thrill through the 

ati-uilai™ lus hearts of many Gujaratis He is regarded 
studies and as the pioneer of a new era in Gujarati prose 
and poetry B> far the best of his biogra 
phies IS wntten by one of his intimate friends himself a well 
Toiown man of letters, Navalram Lakshmiram Narmada 
sbankar was bom in an intelligent community of Surat, viz 
the Nagar Brahmins and as his father happened to be serving 
in Bombay when he was bom he was one of those who had 
come under the influence of the new spirit prevaihng in Bom 
bay in the fifties and sirties of the Nineteenth Century He 
•was thus a much more educated and better read poet than 
Dalpatram, who did not know English Nirmadashankar 
studied at the Elphmstone College for two or three years 
though rather intermittently (first m 1850 and then in 1834) ‘ 
His Professors were pleas^ with his knowledge of English 
and being a studious young man of ambition he had during 
that penod read a good deal of English Literature,* Shakes 

■wife of the latter called as well as his 

are Interesting but the several volumes of rroMfnT — an Epitome of the 
Mahabharat — {1903 and thereafter) ml! ultimately rescue his work from 
oblivion They arc written on the lines of Premanand s poems and for 
once remind the readers of his vigour of style simplicity of expression 
and appositeness of the metre to the subject Ilis History of Education 
in the Broach Distnct (1877) and collection of Essays fftT? 

*885) are no better than the works of ordinary school teachers 

I The reason for this interval will appear rat! er curious to the 
present generation Karmadashankar was marned early in life and it 
was necessary Iheteforc looking to the age ol hu wife that he should begin 
the life of a householder at once Therefore he was sent to Surat 1^1851 
to live with his wife there and on her death he came back to Bombay 
and rejoined College 

3 He composed verses m Fnghsh See eg those written to 
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peare, Byron Bacon, Lives ot several English Poets and Re- 
views of Poetical Works ; these he read in addition to Sanskrit, 
Sfarathl and Hindi works, the study of wliich languages he 
developed in later years. Even at tliis early age (September 
1855) he idolised Love and Courage,^ though from the way 
in which he e.\prcsscd his feelings, they appear to be thoge 
of a self-sufficient, unripe youth. He has left copious auto- 
biographical notes, which shew the various moods and phases 
of life he passed through. In youth lie w'as a gay Lothario, 
like Byron he went all astray. He was of opinion that living 
free from all restrictions contributed to feed the flame of poetry, 
and seeing life in all its phases, good as well as bad, enhanced 
the value of a poet’s work. However as he grew older and 
began to face the stem realities of life, he became sober, thoogli 
it must be said that till the last he could not get over some 
practices and habits innate in a native of Surat. Openhanded 
and generous even in adversity, refined in eating, drinking 
and dressing, with a predilection for feminine society, he , 
remained till the last.® 

Narmadashankar’s life was one long struggle with poverty. 

After he made up his mind in September 
• 1855 to devote his life to literature, 

began to find the bonds of service 
irksome. Both in Surat and Bombay, he 
used to eke out a decent maintenance 
by private service. But even these precarious means of suh- 
wekomc Kmg Ldivard VI I when hi* came to India as the I^nce of Wale*, 
p. 1S5 of the ” f 

I -NarmadashanVar calls fhem V*r (faive) and (Courage). But 
these two feehogs ultimately took the form of poetry and patriotism, 
p. 26, published by the Cnjarati Pnnting Press 

i For .1 defence of the practice of eating flesh and drioking wine, 
page 301 of the 
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sistcnce he gave up He says * On tins day (23rd November 
1858) I came here and lool mg at my pen \vith tears m my 
eyes I said ‘ from now I place my head m your lap " This 
was a brave resolution hut the eternal conflict of Sharada 
and Lahshrni Learning and Wealth proved as disastrous 
to him as to others and Narmadashanhar realised almost at 
every step thereafter that in dedicating himself solely to 
literature he had courted poverty In order to retrieve this 
improvident step he resorted to vanous means he gave tui- 
tions to Europeans he wrote plays for the stage' he even 
recited Kathas hhc a Hardas but none of these much less 
the income derived from his publications could bring him 
enough money to satisfy his wants Small debts accumulated 
into large ones and as if even that was not sufficient he added 
to them by building a large house at Surat dedicating it to 
the public. He called it the Temple of Minerva ) 

He had hjs name and his motto (Love and Courage^ 

With lus crest a rose and a pen painted on it This cost him 
from twelve to thirteen thousand Rupees and about the time 
of his death it was with great difficulty that he was able to 
pay off his liabilities Pathetic stones of his indigence, and 
the calmness with which he faced it, are related, and it is said 
that once his means m Bombay had run so low that he had 
to dine off a plate of parched nee moistened with a little 
milk * Assistance rendered to him m such dark moments 
by his Parsi admirers stands out like the proverbial silver lining 
to the cloud ^ Fortunate ly till the death of his father which 
' (1876) He d d not succeed much as a p]ay wnght Ihe wotX. 
broagtit him about 1300 Hupees m all 

a A dish which would cost an anna only He is said to have 
possessed only a four anna piece at times ' 

a One of them sent him a cbirency note for Rs 500 by post with 
out revealing his identity when the Kavis exchequer was at its lowest 
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took place m 1S64 Narmadashankar v-as comparatively v?cll 
off and the old man had the satisfaction of seeing his -son oc- 
cupying a position of some importance m Bombay, before he 
left for Surat in 1563 to die there the next year Late in life, 
the Educational Department assisted him by purchasing his 
books for scliool libraries and before he died, the late CoL 
Watson PoUtical Agent of Kathianad had entrusted lum 
with the work of translating the ICathiaivad Gazeteer into 
Gujarati, promising him a good sum in return Added to 
there was the monthly salary of Rs 100 (later Rs. 200), which 
lus fnenda got for him by prevailing upon him to accept pn- 
I’ate service once again Seeing no way out 0! the Aromc 
state of poiertj' and indebtedness to which be was reduced, 
he consented to take up the post of Secretary to the pnncely 
Gokuldas Tcjpal Chanties at Bombay, but the breaking of 
the promise he had made to himself twenty four years ago,, 
of abjunng all service save that of Sarasvati. broke his heart 
and on the day he joined lus new post he did so with tears- 
in lus eyes He never liked ius fnends to allude to that sub- 
ject at all, and even this involuntary surrender to stress of 
arcumstances, lie brought to an end within three years and a 
half (1882 to July 1885), by resigning the post While m 
office, he did his work most creditably, and placed the se\eral 
branches of the Chanties on a sound footing 

The most pronunent feature of Narmadashankar’s hfe 


His tincon 
venUonality 

unrestrained 


was its utvconventionahty. In the first -flush 
of youth he went the way of heedless men, 
and indulged m physical pleasures to an 
extent Notes wntten by him help us to mark- 


the different moods through which he passed, absence of self- 


restraint, then morbiditj, then destitution, with a single com- 


Published va lUe Dvwah IssueeCtlie'* Ga}%tati,‘ Nov, 1915. 
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mon factor appearing m all those moods, viz , self*conceit, » e., 
his finn belief that he was somebody and was capable of doing 
something He has been much upbraided for his relations 
with the other sex He has made no ‘secret of it, and he 
seems to attnbute it to his state of widowerhood, for a time. 
His first wife died in child bed m October 1853 He was again 
■married in 1856 and set up house with his second wfe, — who 
survived him — in i860 Five years thereafter he gave shelter 
to a widow of his own caste in Surat, and his caste people not 
approving of the step, excommunicated him Somehow or 
other he got over the ban, but soon after he sheltered another 
such widow, and is said to have secretly married her (1869). 
This bold step alienated for ever the sympathy of his commu- 
juty, and till the end of his life he was never reconciled to them. 
A son of this widow survived Narmadashankar This over- 
fondness for the other sex lias olourcd a large part of his 
poetry, and the frequency with which one meets with clan- 
destine love-cpisodes in his verses is a stain on his poetical 
work. 

The last days of the jioct were very unhappy. He was 
ill and confined to bed for nearly eight months 
H15 last days wth a complaint resembling rheumatism. 

But he retained his strong will power and 
consciousness till the last hour In spite of the best medical 
assistance, he died on 25th February 1886, and it must be said 
to the credit of his caste people m ^mbay that however raucU 
they were angry with him for his soaal and domestic lapses, 
they gathered together in l arge numbers for the last obsequies.* 
1 It IS considered an igoommy for a high caste Hindu to he 
earned to his Lost resting place by nienibcrs of any other community 
ms own Although he was outcasted, his caste fellows showed their 
good sense not only in attending bis funeral but by showing a desire to 
■admit his widow— .Dah^vn— into the caste. 
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Many people are still alive who have seen Narmadashankar 
. in flesh and blood. Bat those who have not 

His persona pleasure of doing so, can still fairly 

judge of his personal appearance by his two 
photographs which liave by now become familiar. One of 
them was published along with the first edition of his collected 
jM'ose writings { srfrjtri 1865), when he was 27 years old,'" 
The pose — the first finger of the right hand touching the right 
temple, and the face exhibiting preoccupation and reflection^ 
with eyes a httle lowered but looking straight, as if trying to 
penetrate into the infinite space in front of him — may appear 
to some to be studied, but the hkencss is very faithful. A tall, 
slim figure, a large and \vide forehead though somewhat hidden 
by a round Brahraanical turban of the old type— as big as a mill- 
stone — worn slightly awry, an aquihne nose, medium Ups, a firm 
chin, long arms, the body swathed in the old fashioned Angarkha 
tied with strings, easily help one to make Ifim out to be a re- 
markable personality. His other photograph published along 
with the later (1914) edition of the ^me book, represents him 
standing. Beyond that there is no diflerence between the 
two. In dress he was showy, and fond of fine clothes.* 


Resoluteness and courage of conviction distinguished' 
his diaractcr. At first sight, it might strike 
one on reviewing the notes furnished by hfe 
own pen of his varying moods, that be was 
a man of unsteady and dianging \iews. Even if that were 


Besolute and 
courageous 


i It %vas a steel plate engravug, bTougbt out fiom Geraany. With 
mock modesty, he calls it his "TTJ, a sUog word for *' face.” 

S My eldest Ijrother tells me that the Itavi used sometimes to cotnr 
to our house in the early sixties of the last ceotur^ at Surat dressed in 
a fair of trousers. It was s'ery unusual then aod cossequently bold 
of him to do so. 
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correct which it is not, it would be <^0 only in the case of the 
less important aspects of Ins bfe, such as partaking forbidden 
food or dnnk, eating at the same tabic with non-Hindus or 
neglecting to perform Sandhj'a rites* for da>s and then taking 
them up ;^n But during these early years he never wavered 
in his allegiance to the principles of the new creed of 
“ Reform/* which was then stimng the minds of the educated 
classes. Education of women, reform m the religious ob- 
scTvanas of the Vaishnava sett, widow remarriage and swell 
other bgming topics of the day /ouod in him a staunch advo- 
cate, and his powerful pen was alw'ays wielded in laying bare 
the evils that ate then into the vitaU of society, as^ome of 
them do even now In politics he spoke out freely also, but 
politics had not in his time assumed that acute and demo- 
cratic phase wJuch it has done at the present moment. 

No sketch of Narmadashankar’s hfe or cliaracter would 
• be complete without a reference to the cora- 

plctc change that came over his views about 
1865-0(3 Till then he was m matters reli- 
gious and social, a great admirer of the “new*' ideas then in 
the air. The Vedas, the Vedant philosophy, the Puranas 
as well as the old and orthodox vvay^ of his compatriots were 
in lus opinion so many miU-stoncs round their necks in the 
matter of advance and progress. NVhatcvcr was old was useless 
and should go, wliatcvcr was new, * e , Western, was good and 
should take the place of tlic old, that, in short, was tiu; pre- 
vailing view then. He had kit the fold of the conacrvativcs 
m religion and had inclined towards the view of the Braluno 
Samaj, till 1860-61. Then came a penod of ihinkmg and 
cogitation, and he went over to the other «ide Tlus change 
1 Aa unlupcanble dzlty ntml m a u»ie iliodu'a lUe 
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■whidi ultimately brought him back from the life 

of action, to the fsJirrjHPl, life of inaction, is by some cntic^ 
considered a great blot on lus character Narmadashankar 
sayi> that this change was duw to a wide and deep study of 
history which he had to undergo for the purpose of wntmg 
a History of the World ( m Gu)arati He came to 

think that the condition or thought of a country can be changed 
only after a long apprenticeship and preparation, and a 
change cannot be forced on it as the result of the working or 
endeavours of a single individual He tliought that the Ke- 
formers were following wrong methods in advocating a policy 
of destruction The Ixigey of inconsistency did not deter him 
from giving publicity to this change of views which he knew 
would surely raise a chorus of condemnation from his old 
friends That it did do, but he was not dismayed, and his 
later views were embodied m a considered volume of essays, 
called the which he published in 1883 

A very able e\planation of this change is given by Na- 
valrom m Ins life of the poet, where he ap- 
Explained peals, for a larger exercise of the spirit of 
toleration amongst Gujaratis than is usually 
found. Any way, with the refonn party this break m consis- 
tency dimmed the lustre of lus otherwise bnlhant “ Keform '* 
career. 

Very few Gujaratis can have undergone that dehberate 
apprenticeship and preparation for a Ufe of 
ApprenUceship occupation that Narmadashankar 

to Uterature , L .T ^ , 

did trom the moment he made up lu-?- 
mmd to devote himself to poetry he exerted lumself in pre- 
paring for his task by reading widely in vanous languages, 
Sansknt Hindi, English But even before that time, , \ve 
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have seen that be Avas voraciously reading English and Guja* 
rab poetical works He had been founding societies, before 
whom he was m the liabit of reading papers and essays on 
vanous subjects His knowledge of Sansknt then was very 
much like that of an ordinary Brahmm boy t e , he knew the 
ntuals, but he increased it a great deal afterwards and took 
particular care to study prosody Poetics, (Science of 

Rhetoric and Figures of Speech) and drama bv going to Poona 
speaally for the purpose There was no prosody worth the 
name existing in Gujarati at the time, and the eflorts made 
by the Kavi to get himself initiated into that branch of poetry 
as narrated b\ him, are highly praiseworthy ' 

Nannadashankar has wntten much poetrv but more 
prose His sterling work lies in the latter 
HisWofia direction but he was always known, and he 
loved to be knoivn as a ijrfT (poet) and 
hcncc that phase of liis literary life has come to assume 
a factitious importance A list of all lus works — prose and 
poetical— can be found in Navalram's life of the poet They 
come to nearly 58 volumes but a fair idea of lus worth 
can be gathered from two of his collected works, his 
for his \ etscs and his for his pro-^ 

wntings He was a student of old Gujarati poetry, and has 
published the h\cs of some of the old Gojarati poets and 
edited the works of Dayatam, the and Nalakhyan 

of Premanand and the PaJa% of Manoliar Swarai, a 
Swaminarayan poet 


niemayssamewbwe that the hte Mr Alanotohandas Ranchboddas 
Jhaven, the oartc o! the present wnter was the first to laibate him into 

thUliae. Srepp 24Ctse<jq o£ Navalram s hfe ol Narmsdashankar cn 
hit subject geaeraRf. 
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From 1858 to 1865 was the most fruitful period Qf 
Narmadashankar's poetical life. Hjs best work 
was turned out during that period, and 
though he wrote verees thereafter, his reputa- 
tion -as a poet ^vas made at tlus time. As the successive issues* 
of his were published his name began to be more 

and more in people’s mouths. Poems depicting the sad fate 
of a Hindu widow, with su^estions for amelioiating it by 


removing the restriction on her second mamage, created a 
great stir amongst both the conservatives and the reformere, 
and his subsequent works the (1661), the (1862), 

and the were poems wntten in an altogether unusual 

style, while the verses on the dechne of the Hindus (1864}, 
lashing the old superstitious Hindu, and laying the axe at 
the root of the social customs which kept him down 
in the scale of humanity, were so successful that he called 
them " The Bible of the Sodal Reformer.” 


Just at the time when Narmadashankar was emer^ng 
Contest bet- celebrity (1859), Dalpatram who had 

■ncen Dalpatram already won his laurels, happened to visit 
and Narmada- Bombay for treatment of his eyes. Lovers of 
shanVar Gujarati poetry brought both of them together, 

and in the poetical contest that took place, naturally they 
warmed up® and their audience took sides as to who was 
the better poet. The result was a lifelong estrangement 
betw’een the two. Dalpatram being the milder, at least had 


r Nos. 1. 2, 3, (1858) , 4, 5. 6, 7, 8 (1859) , 9. 10 (i860). 

S The contest was contlnaed in the public papers and a humorous 
paptsr, the Pari! Punth, publisheda cartoon, in which thej were leprcscnt- 
«d as fighting each other with the top tnot of the haif of their beads m 
their hands. 
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the Eooa sense to recognise the patriotism, courage and 
liolarship of Narmadashanhar.t though the latter remainc 

™''For "all practical purposes the volume of com- 

uiises all poetry ivntten hy hrni. It was first pubhshed in 
the form'of a collection by himself in 1866. It contained ^ 
SrZk'hetween r8,S and 1 866 He has written a pr eto 


1 s« ms pat a. page where speatins 

ehankars Saiasval. Mandw. he says nmWlTilRT Rdt 

^ g a Rig R sBI ninj nsn IRS twi sftai on TO 

a Nannada$haakai’s liltlemuid«da«s» would be seea fiom tne 

£oUowmg disclaimed vanity, and piefened not to 

*. . vlnttnea vnth any of hw own photographs as Natmadashankar bad 
diie *Oa the title page of his Dalpat Kavya appeared the following 
tmes. m^tmg the ^bUc not to judge him by his extenor but by the 
qiiahty of bis woth 

srt^fr rr»Ht 0^, •T*ft 

0^, 

mat IS there to see m the picture of my person? There is nothing 
unusual m it. Dear cntic, examme rather the picture of my mmO. 
Narmadashankar retorted thus in a penodical called 


August i879). , ^ 

“ TiTOT ?ir 0^ 

Is SIT ^ -t I 

The ellipsis can be easily supplied. It is the word (a 
Barbers in Surat wore the Ahmcdabadi turban and the taunt leveUeo 
at all inhabitants of Ahmedabad is that they arc barbers. The lm« 
mean : after looting at the picture of your mmd the doubt arises whether 
it represents Dalpatram or a Kajaro (barber) from Ahmedabad. 
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to it, which strikes the same note ot self-admiration as is found 
all throughout his work. He says he has found very few peo- 
ple of his acquaintance who could understand 
\ «rropla- follow his work, and that therefore he was 
obliged to write notes at the foot of each 
piece in order to make the readers understand the meaning 
and marvel of it. He has further assumed the' 

function of a critic, and graded his own work, dividing it into 
three classes, each class being further subdivided into three 
mote. We miss in him the simpbcity and modesty of 
Dalpatram. 

(2 ) Wbca Kao S.'iheb Mahtpatraa retui&ed Itom Euglafid, Datpat- 
ratn took bis side said tbat Mahipatnun would never undergo the 
ceremony to placate bis caste. But he ultimately did do so and 
blatmadasbaokat ndmuled Dalpatram by asking him to eat his own 
words ; 

“ Tc tfl =r{|, (ft ^ pirn, 
stfHt: sw* ’%■ c nt, 'nji' 15 . ar. ift 

The first line is a quotation from Dalpatram’s panegync * Though 
the last two words of the second line by Karmadasbankar apparently 
mean, •' Wise Dalpatram," the sting lies in his^interpretatioo of 
into ovenvise. a wiseacie, or of ^wrnftPf ‘nto the reversal 

of, the natural order of his name, thus makins Dalpat- 

ram the progenitor of bis own father. 

• It was contained in the following Imes written when Mahipatram 
t to England in i86a 

(epm EfT^, voi. I. p. m) 
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The poems concern themselves with such subjects as 
advice to people on rebgious, moral* 
Snbject matter social and economic questions, the 
of his poems miseries oi a Hindu widow, patriotism, 

courage and liberty, love, description of 
different places and of nature during travel, decline of the 
Hindu community, devotional ^TT”I and ) and epic 
matters, and several other topics, which were of importance 
at the time. Laudatory verses were wntten, such as those 
on Lord Ripon and laments like that on the death of Pnnee 
Albert He also attempted to wmte verses with a liberal use 
of Persian words on the model of Persian poems, and also 
some in Hindi Like Dalpatraro, he also exerted himself in 
the cause of Reform and contnbuted towards the removal of 
superstitious and evil practices In fact, many such subjects 
as intemperance education of women, the Share Alania 

of 1865, keepmg conneMon with England returned mdividuals» 
are common to them both His verses shew more forceful 
ness and vigour than those of Dalpatrain, Narroadashankar 
£dt the absence of any book on prosody m Gujarati very 
keenly, and wth admirable assiduity and sohcitude, he got 
together Hmdi and Sanskrit works on that subject and studied 
them Similarly he made a thorough study of the various 
kmds of ^ and arfRCTT As a result he was able to pubhsh his 
an introduction to prosody.in Gujarati, m 1857 * His 
(1858) and {*858) have run through 

more than one edition and his was also a 

pioneer work 

l It went through a second edihonin i860 and a third m 1866. 
As his father showed a des re to see such a book published Narmada- 
shanfcar has fitly dedicated it to han Ihe subject has not been neglected 
and Kavi Dalpatram Raachhodbhai Udayram ( J several 
others have published books on it 
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Discarding soch verses as were written with a didactic 
First snb’ec ^^ose On intoxiofnts, or social 

tivi^oet the miseries of enforced \ridow- 

hood, Narmadasbankar deserves the honour 
-of being the first writer of subjective poetry in Gujarati 
and finding in nature and natural scenery subjects for a poet’s 
pen. In considering the subject of poetry from both points 
■of view, English and Indian, in his Essays R. B. Ramanbhai 
M. Nilkanth has been able to show that after all there is not 
much difference in the views of writers in the two languages. 
Emotion according to them plays an essential part in good 
poetry. Wordsworth's definition that* "poetry is the spon- 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings ; it takes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity,” seems to find favour in 
his eyes,* and he quotes with approval the view of Narmada- 
Shankar in the follorving words,* to show that he had a true 
perception of what good poetry should be t " Scenes of nature ' 
impressed me greatly from my childhood ; the impression was 
no doubt dim. These dim impressions had begun to come 
out in the form of pictures at the time when I stayed at Surat 
for three years, and was moving about in villages ; and after 


1 See p. 859 of Complete Poetical Works of William Words- ^ 

worth with an Introduction by John Moriey, published by Mac^LlIan 
and Co , (tS8S), , 

2 See his Essay on ^f^tTT in bis book called and Slfs'H* 

^ *1*1 Jit snsT^niPifisi ^ tnfV 

sM at IT sitw CPU i «rn qro ^ 

^ JTmsraftnt fat *pit sinfl ^ ^ 

^ 'lilt tpn 'Sift 
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I began to ^Tite poetry, they (the impressions) came out 
spontaneously, m the form of vivid pictures as a result of 
getting opportune momoits and thought ’ Unfortunately 
such passages, where ** emotion recollected m tranquillity 
plays an essential part, are very fe%v in this long poem (the 
), and it must be said, that Narmadashanhar has 
not been able to maintain the same level throughout. 

As a part of his scheme for the wholesale encouragement 
of social reform and participation in it, he 
Miscnea of written much on the miseries of young 
young widows , , , , . 

wdom and for sanction of their re-mamage 

by their castes. Besides several scattered \crses he has em- 
bodied his sentiments in a senes of poems called * 

That he felt for them sincerely and that the object wth which 
he wrote u*as higlily commendable is not open to doubt. In 
the notes, which are almost everywhere top heavy and which 
are an invaruble feature of his work, he says that in composing 
one poem, he actually wept He tvas both sent! 

mental and sensitive, and no wxinder if he shed tears But 
the manner in which he wntes and the tone pervading the 
poems, IS extremely objectionable The pitfalls in the way 
of a young wdow and her lapses are desenbed with such 
nauseating details that one turns away from them in disgust. 
Tlie same subject has been handled by Dalpatram. and later 
by Narsinhrao B. Divalia, but they, specially the latter, ha^e 
been able to desenbe it m a way that invites pity ani 
sympathy for the widow's fate 

1 Pages 48 to 83 of the Gujarati Press 

2 Page 65 Ibtd 
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This tendency of Narmadashanknr to re\el jn improper 
^ ^ details reached its clima'c is his In 

impro^r detcih vocabalaty was fuU of''the terms 

of love, which bordered on lewdness The 
belo\ed or mistress the wounded (smw) and bereaved 

lover (f^) the intoxicated ral^e («^ra7flr) the lover 

steeped m passion the use of such words and a des- 

cription of the activities of such pas«ion ndden people m all 
their naked and unashamed details dehghted him In the 
he sets to himself the task of depicting the feelings of 
a well to do girl 17 or 18 years of age who had hved with her 
husband for si^ or seven montlis and was then suddenly left 
alone, the husband gomg to a foreign place on busmess She 
pours out the feelings of her heart before her maid servant 
and describes the different pleasures she would have enjoyed 
in the company of her beloved husband had be been with her 
through the different seasons and tlie plight to which «he was* 
reduced on account of his absence While wntmg this poem 
he says he had gone through the celebrated work of KaUdas’ 
in Sanskrit and Tliomsons Season* m English hut 
while they confined themselves to a mere de'scnption of out- 
ward nature and its mamfestations during the vanous seasons, 
he claims to have improved upon them by descnbing outward 
nature and at the same time giving a vivud picture of the 
heromes own mental state as a reflected image of the outward 
appearances in nature * 

I One or tn'O exsinples vcrald mate this clear 

»TT3T «I^T3 rtijl, 

^ JTO 5 'J»it i^'t ^ (p 121 ) 

The poet IS dcscnbing hottes* part o£ the year 

Tne Wes mean as Vdb waWsatoiiiKa wp ■ftit -warem oittie Vroots and 
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However that might be really good passages are far out- 
numbered by those which are indecent, coarse 
Predominance vulgar The notes are even worse than 

of coarse verses Whatever was put in a suggestive 

form in the text has been explained with nauseating clanty 
in the notes He was conscious of this grossness in his work 
He admits that some people would look upon it with disgust, 
but his excuse was that he did not want his poem to be called 
imperfect and hence he has painted in the vogue or fashion 
of Sanskrit and Hindi writers several scenes from the art and 
science of love His object ivas to make the immoral moral but 
if any one mistakes it and goes astray it should not be set down 
to the fault of the guide The warning is well conceived but 
it IS bound to fail of its purpose He seems to have enter- 
tained an idea that descriptions of nature or individuals which 
can successfully be painted by the brush of a painter from the 
ferses written by a poet have a high place in poetic literature 
So that in several places in his works we meet with the remark 


rivers so has the sun of bereavement sucked up (the) brightness (of mv 
life) As the dried up salt earth full of clods hurts the feet so do I 
sulky and short tempered hurt (the feel ngs of) my relatives The 
external barren and burning aspect of nature thus finds an echo In the 
heart of the heroine 

^ *155 55clT 91^ *1 

These verses occur in the descnption of Spnng when the vegetable and 
bud life feel intoxicated 

That male Kohtl bird intoxicated by the juice in blossoms of the 
Jfango tree has become so mad that he does not tire of kissmg his wife 
every moment 
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this IS a descnption which can 
be painted ' The poet himsdf classifies this poem as i-i, 
first class first division, but we meet with lines which are an 
absolute bathos ^ The (a short description 

of the seasons pp i6i — 166) as its title implies epitomises 
the larger work, and shares its faults 

Narmadashankar found in nature and natural scenery 
a balm to his troubled mind which was 
grieving over 'the wound of faithlessness" 
atareab m p jg3j on his 

mistress' part He saj^ ‘ I felt dehghtcd 
if I saw a tree ora hill, anver or a brook or even a mud 
stained straw (in the rimy season) One wave of joy 
succeeded another so rapidly, that I felt transformed into joy 
it«!elf This (Description of travel) of mine is full 

1 ^ ?T 8TT^I, 

^ »T itidK ?n^lT p 128 

In descnbmg a fall moon night m summer be unagmes the couple 
when together sitting out on a whitewashed ternce dressed m white, 
-and singing and then the herome lamenting that being ^-eparated from 
her husband she is not destined to enjoy such a fair night a night where 
in mth her hair streaming to the wind she would play on the sitar 
beating tune with her feet along with it 

2 6TT •Sr't 5IT^, 

5r| ^ p 1,2 

Ibe delicate skin becomes cracked (m winter) and consequently 
■causes much pain 

^ ^ p 128 

The mango blossoms dropped and pneUy heat began (to sissett its 
•sivay) 
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of tbe feeling of pure tranquillity ^ 

specimens of his verses prompted by tlus '* joy in nature 
are given in the notes ® They arc nothing more than a 

1 Sec p 201 of the Gujaiati PrcM 

9 (o) S ^ 

m WcT T| 

fdSn qj g K SB ijqiisn «MRt, 

gtjT^ srtt 

(In tlietnonsooo), p 197. 

The crows acting as the king's heralds arc cawmg “silence, 
silence * Ilia Majesty amves The wind stureth not, everything appeal 
qnict, bcautlfal and awe mspinng How can I describe the beanty of tb‘* 
«ceae t Anon comes King Ram The tree world boweth to him and 
uttereth the words of welcoise 

(6) Description of the nvet Karmada as secs from a boat en rosto 
to Kabir Vod from Rroaeh 

^ ^ m Rnr^t * 

^iPi 

• • • • 

Uf Ml 3 vu >jn6HR-fi, 

Kannada how shall I smg thy beauty as seen at eventide ? The 
beauty of wind, water, color, all hannonionsly mixed Tbe color of tfc® 
sVy was deep rose and of the expanse of water that of rose flowers, 

(0 la dcscnbing the l&htr \ad, the famous Indian Fig Tree 
(Heus Bengolonses) raid to have been planted by Sunt Kabir, he says t 

^ »TT^ HRTT, 5 :«fl 3 MI 75V? RVgl, 

*1^1 T^v*ivi’i^ qr 

5T7! 6it^, eft fvg 55^ 
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somewhat impassioned descnption of nature, with here and 
there a flash of poetic conceit 


From a. distance it looked in the (morning) niut like a mountain, light 
bine (in colour) standing erect in the midst of the nver. It looked hke a 
vanquished hero absorbed in the meditation of Han In the quiet of the 
morning, the Kabir Vad earned off the cares (of the visitor) 

One admirer of the Kavi has compared him to this tree, as desenbed 
in the third line, a vanquished hero praying to God, when he saw- him 
once on a public road in Surat, in days of poverty walkmg under a. 
battered umbrella and in nntidv dress (S M. Oikshit’s paper in the 
Volnme of the Transactions of the Second Gujarati Sabitya Panshad) 

lo his ^<11 and P 528, Eao Bahadur Ramanbhai com- 

menting on these verses says that this mete stretch of imagination which 
metaphoncnlly compares one thing with another is not an indes of good 
poetry. The metaphors arc not used to reveal any poetic sentunentr 

81^ fTHC (pp 268 to S73)» 

though they relate e'cclusivety to his troubles are full of descnptions of 
nature here and there and proclaim his faith in her 

^ TO ^ 5ft, 

5f0, ® 

tffsiT 'FI IT 51 (p 272) 

Those which are called stones by others appear gems to a poet ~ 
There is a meaning in nature m whom the poet sees many beauties 
Other people also who are blessed Twth that sense, drink that nectar 
of love 

The beauties of Bombay as seen from the site of the present Hang* 
ing Gardens are desenbed by bim 10 the same stram (p 419) Verses 00 
Nature as seen in villages and at large (pp 745 753) are not of much 
value, though in one place be respiesents himself as holding direct com- 
munion wiUi Nature and being comforted by her (p 753) 
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Historical topics furnished his imagination better inatcnal 
than Nature His many verses divided into 
Histoncal to parts on the decline of the Hindu com* 

raumty m respect of leammg 

<rTOT), religion (^), cu:»toms (r^), superstitions (^) 
Native states (^tftTnr) 'oreign rule («TT?tfrTnr) [» c., poh 
♦ically] morals ( ) and recounting the brave deeds of old, 
whether in the North in the South orin Gujarat, whether of th® 
Hajputs, Nagars Brahmins or Kshatnvas, looking with 
robust optimism into the future, are a feature of his work.* The 
notes set out ius rather ambitions object of wnbng an epic m 

Gujarati and failing that some thing on the lines of Sliltons 
Comus or Byron s Don Juan He could do none of these but 
these vcRes which he wrote for want of some thing better are, 
to say the least very in5tructi\ e, and quite a new thing m Guja 
Tati Literature The metre* chosin by him turns out to be an 
additional element in accomplishing his object It adda great 
vigor to the effect meant to be conveyed by the subject 'Man^ 
of the verses are of great poetic \alue as one sees that they come 
straight from the heart and witboat any effort They gi'o a 
vivid picture of the times when India was in the heyday of her 
prosperity and at the chraax of her civilization and then trace 
her gradual oechne till she reached the bottom in the scale of 
civibzed nations* The conditions which encompassed the fail 


* PP 39 to 430 

* liaijYl 

* tniT 0 5 SI 5IT^, 

?ffll *Uii ^ l*r% p 29 i 

To-day the plight of India is pitiaUe She has lost her great powff 
'and IS looking down in shame 
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ate given step by step and accurately from a historical point of 
view. Backivardness, conservatism, the inHuence of the Brah- 
mas, the want of foresight in Indian native rulers, absence of 
harmonious relations bet\veen different castes and creeds, and 
many other like causes reduced hadia to a condition of stagnation 
and apathy and superstitions helped in keeping her tied down 
to that condition. Pemicioussocial usages, added their influence 
in leading to the deplorable state, and the poet's condemnation 
of all these evils is full of a fire and vigor worthy of the cause. 
He has laid his finger on many of these evils.* Those six occasions 


1 (a) ^ ^ i p 306. 

> Where the man is illiterate how do jou expect the womau to be 
literate ? 

(6) OTcit 

• • • • • a 

<n* wt "iraiJfi. p. 307. 

Tie on the custom of women beating tbeir bosoms m public (on the- 
occasion of a death) Fie on the custom of a woman (whose husband la- 
rccently dead) breaking her bangles and Iivmg confined to her bouse- 
(for a long pened). 

(c) ^ ^ ? 

e «. *. * 

arpRR 5T tTpr, 

^ WTT 

TI«T Sll^n 

snf^ ?pn»rT ^rrat. p* so?. 

^tTiero are you lying concealed, oh I Io%e and pnde of country r 
'Vjlhfij\t.*pidfv*fir.'BuC»»'»Juitr?>,*hK»,'an.ha,nn.’asp-*hf'jfnf-. Onn.rfovny 
try is Uke a forest,Iikc a corpse^bumug ground, which frightens people- 
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in history when Inojans fought rLsohitely and in great 
force are very eficctively dt‘icnbed by him Porus against 
Alexand'^r, Blumadev against Mahmud of Gazni at Somnath, 
Prathiraj at Panipat against Shahabuddin Ghori, the Marathas 
on the same fielo against Mahomcdans, the Sikhs against the 
British in 1845 48 Hindus under the Ram of Jhansi 1857 In 
order to equip himself for this part of his work he read a great 
deal of historical literature Tod s Rajasthan, Forbes’ Ras Mala, 
Grant DuHs Maratha Bakhars Elphmstones and Marshman’s 
Histones of India besides the Iliad, thcRamayana, the Maha 
bharat Ancient Histones, such as those of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, Assyna and Babyloma In concluding this, the most 
spirited part of lus work, he grows lery optimistic and at the 
same time prophetic * 

anay IQcivi^au pt.uu<,.xJ uuuyamoo^si tUtiuIiabiidnu ut Uus country 
the bonds of caste are nany and the people arc like the vnetuss 0! a User 
(as helpless as when in the mouth of a tiger) 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

b p 340 

WTiose (aospiaons) face must 1 have seen m the morning as I feel 
-vigor running through my veins My blood is bounding (in my veins) 
and struggles to peep out 

d HfT, qrot ^ 

^ qz t?, Tfpfi v5H 

y77, pRbft JZ tjb q? 

Bc 

• • • 

qrz m fim, q ^ e i r O . 

cTlf^ 5^511 qUTT vUtf BRl. 

smft b »rn nO p. 347, 
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As to the political salvabon of India his views were very 
^ advanced He ivas aware of the econonjic 

Icdxa s*S\Sion dram impovenshmg the country as a result 
of foreign rule He thought that in the long 
run after the political apprenticeslup of the Indians was over 
and they had become sufBoently expenenced, great pohtical 
privileges would be granted to them by a benign and fair Govern- 
ment, and ultimately the Indians would rule their own country 
with a member of the Royal Family at their head, who would 
make India his home, just as the Mogals had done. Scott's 
famous lines 

'* Breathes there the man with soul «o dead, 

Who never to hunsclf hath said. 

This IS my o\vn, my native land ? ' 
touched a chord in his heart and he has translated and embodied 
them in a portion of his work, which is dedicated to patriotism 
Or Pnde in one's native country* Verses dedicated specially 
to Gujarat and its inhabitants are very affecting and while 
appealing to their glonous past open their eyes to their decadent 


Once upon a time there was daylight, now there is night bnt again 
there will be dayhght same strength of body and mmd and 

wealth will appear once more hfen will take to e'rerose and thus become 
healthy and robust Women will move about with them and all would 
enjoy fresh air Child marriages will disappear and marriages by choice 
take tbeir place Caste distinctions will vanish and interduung succeed 
It Then men will travel to foreign lands and observe new thmgs there» 
and on their return adorn their own country with zeal 


1 See pp 62310634 Scott s Imes would befoundatp. 625 
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U 

present and in feeling terms call upon them to exert their utmost 
in improving their condition * 


1, His invocation to Gujarat bcgtoning with SHT 5PT Alt'll tpitT^T 
lias become a, rich heritage ol the people and their hteratarc. The 
opening stanza IS 

vh*! 5Ttr *li*n 

5Ttr 

<1^ 3^5 ‘rrfns, 

•Sr^RlSl ?I5K5aS SlH 
j jprnr fSr^ 

Victory, Victory, to thee. O Clonons Cojarat, 

Victory, Victory to thee, O Giorions Gujarat. 

The rosy dawn puts forth her splendour, 

Thy ntddy baaacr, tosenbed mth Love and Dtavety, mil (one day] 
wase In the son. (Therefore) Teach, teach all your children the wa)* 
of love and devotion. Its closing stanza u t 

^ 3if^^T3!IT ^ 

^ tn tr^ «n toi <*i, *Ttcr, 

^ !TJ?T ^ ctN?}, tr; 5 U3, 

3R 2 ^ 5IW 5TtJ, 

* 1 ^ JpTTTtl. 

pp 630 -OJI. 

The giory ot Anhawad and Ktog SddhraJ Jaj-asing (were there In 
the past). Dot aow, O Mother, soon will appear a glory eclipsing even 
that glory. Ansptdons signs arc vuiWe. The night Is 0 % cr, and the noon 
day (S»m) will shine. People are marching with Kannada (shankar)! 
Victory, Victory to thee, O Glorloni Gs|arat. 
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Allied to this topic are his famous lines on Surat, which 
whenever r^d, send a thrill of joy and pride* 
sescn heart of every native of the place. 

The nso and fall of Surat, once the Queen of 
Cities in Western India, the Gate of Mecca, the entrepSt 
of all European goods into the country where in her best days 
the flags of sixty*four nations flew traced by Namiadashankar 
with historical accuracy, along with his exhortation to the sons 
of Surat and especially to his own community, the Nagar 
Brahmins to shake off apathy and assist in the task of national 
regeneration wake an echo in the heart of every Snrat*bom 
individual. The verses are marred in some places by artifi- 
ciality, where he cannot resist the temptation of playing upon 
the double meaning of the word Surat-whicb means both a city 
of that name and the human face, in this instance the face of hb 
beloved, a woman's face. He introduces further artificiality 
by comparing the city to a woman. But on the whole they are 
one of the most spirited and affecting chronicles in verse of 
an ancient and historical ritv * 


1 See specially the liaes begumuig witb 

^pi’r’n' S’ Hhr, «*Nr p 399. 

where he deprecates Ahtaedabad aad calls her people yohels, exalting 
Sarat, as the seat oi iobam latelligeace, intellect, taste and refinement. 
TheUnes mean, Vnleehng Ahmedahad, smgihme own praises as much as 
thou hkest, thou bast the pride oI wealth, but hast not home deep wounds "■ 
(like Surat). This sentiment is very flattenng to men Oi Surat who still 
look down on the people of Abmedabad. whom they consider misers. 

3 See pp. 394, et seqq. ot the 
The first lines are : 

an ^ ?rT tT^TTifl 57a 

21'Tr ^ 
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Devotional or religious poems also find a 

place in his collection,' including several* 
Devotional or fashioned on the lines of Persian poetry with 
religions poems Persian words, written in deference to the 
feelings oi the Parsi community from amongst 
which for a lai^e number of years Narmadashankar received 
assistance, in the shape of sympathy, encouragement, money 
ana the purchase of his books These rhymes have no poetical 

t ^ ^ 3 

What a state is this of thioc O Snrat I Thou, who art called Surat, 
art an image fashioned m gold Thoa bast been entirely nmed Surat I 
thy face has become melancholy Ob, then lovely one thou bast often 
langhed and vrept often nsen and fallen again. Thou, who didst spaiUe 
once as a jewel set in gold, art now lustreless m a setting of base metal 

gtcf ?rrQ' ^fr vwl 

\Vbere, O Surat is the beauty that once attracted far off peopl^' 
Portuguese English Dutch and French ? 

3RT^55T »n^ 

^ sn 

O Sons of Surat and more especially you Nagars Anavalas and 
ICayasths. you are not defiomt in resolution Resolve then to devote 
yourselves to your own and others* progress in true welfare and yo’’* 
happiness will be assured 

t See pp 522 to 6az Ibid 
# pp»6oi— 6 o 2 Ibid 
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^alue, as tliey are merely a bringing together of Persian words, 
brown into the form of a Persian Bet (couplet). The other 
)oenis shew his deep knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
^indu religion and the Vedanta.' Lines composed at the time 
)f his father I^alshankar’s death (Pp. 582 to 585) give some 
dea of the way in which a JHndu derives consolation from 
he precepts of his religion at the death of a near relative.* 


1 The toUovncg are some of those which are well hnown. 

^ ^ d 3?nT5T, 

'iTO 3|* 

p 579 

Klver, ocean, plain, and the vast shy above, wherever one toros 
lU point to the same mournful end. (Description of a burning: 
^und.) 

(5) • 

*1 ?5t5j ^ ^ & ?l35t. p. 581. 

O Narmad I m the end wc shall alt retnm to the dust. Wiy then 
should any one worry ? Nothing here is truly permanent. Decay 
Is the fate of all. 

^ wa K!il fra, sfraww a p. 584- 

'Vhen one who has attained true tnowledge comes to die, then if 
he has lived the life of an ascetic and a saint, like the lotos in the pond, 
in the world yet apart from it — , such a one is secure of dchverance 
—from further births. 
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He translated from the English three ^^e^ known poctrs, 
Wordswrth’s We Sareeven* and Lucy Gray.* 
Translations Robert Southey's Lord Nelson.* He 

from ng is essayed to write long narrative poems, basing 
them on love.« There are two or three fragmentary poems 
which he meant to be epics * 


So far as solid work is concerned his verses in favour of 
Social Reform and eradication of soaal 
Verses on domestic evils and superstitions may be 
Social reform jq have achieved some thmg. Several of 
them attracted much notice at the time they were composed 
and even a(ter^^a^ds have proved useful to those who are 
engaged in the work of Soaal Reform * 

1 Aa P* 


* p i6, >» 

s P. 33. ^ »» 

♦ (a) ^ (PP 263). 

(6) (PP- 354-394). 


The heroine or mam character being a young widow, daughter 
a King, in love with bia minister s son whom she ultunately mamed 


(e) (PP- 4®>*4*4) which is an unfinished piece 

8 (a) (pp. 4*&'4*9). (6) {pp. 430-440) 5 for 

subject be has corned a certam metre resembling the English heroK 
metre and called it (the heroic metre). 


• E. C., the following to p 236. 

SflfPtT STUj vfliK'vl 

^ tm ^nsi ^ ^ arfh. 
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Many of his love poems ( ) which breathe more 
the spirit of carnal passion than of pure and 
pc^8 much on the lips of young 

men of the seventies and eighties, who ima- 
gined themselves just as much love-stricken as he, that one was 
justified in apprehending that they w'ould lead to the conta- 
mination of their morals- It is his work on this topic which 
has earned him the sobriquet of the Byron of Gujarat. Some 
of them contemplate guilty love, in addition to the meetings 
of the beloved and the lover on the sly. On the whole they 
are not at all adapted to the elevation of any one's morals. 
If anj'thing, thev are calculated to corrupt the mind>> of readers. 

5ailr^ 5W, 

tfJt. 

Come along, all of you, march on to victory ; the bugles are sounding. 
Cheering, rush forward, and victory is sure. 

It was courage (spint of adventure) which took Columbus to the 
New World. It was courage which enabled Napoleon to mardi through 
the whole of Europe. 

Cut off the bonds of caste with coura^. Travel to foreign countries 
with courage. Be not afraid. 

Further, see verses on the Success of Social Reform, p 774, and the 
«tposure of the immoralities committed m secret by the Maharajas of 
the Vaishnava sect, pp. 775 — 777. 
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Nannadashankar’s langn^e lacked gracefulness. It had not 
the smoothness of Dalpatram, and m man 7 

Estimate o£ placesitsartifiaality lavontbesurface. Vulgar 
hi3 poetry , , 

words, and phrases used in common parlance 
are met with often He seems to have taken no care to weed 
them out and has sometintes coined incorrect words' to meet 
the exigencies of rhyme and resorted to unsuitable similes or 
metaphors for the same purpose * Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai's 
estimate of his poetry seems more balanced and to the point 
than Navalram’s " The poetry of Narmadashankar is directed 
by his feelings and is concentrated upon his o\vn self But his 
imagination often runs dry, ceases to get help from emotion; 
and (hence) the spirit of novelty disappears from its >TI7 ' * 


i See P 249 . 

^ jn <t5, ^>0 c|s. 

here ^ is corned to rhyme with for .lirl (early) Or see- 

p 349 

^ SIT ^ ^ epift 

here ^ ( moonlight) and 341 ft (darkness) are both new words man“' 
iactured for the metre 

3 ^ p 25S 

Indnlgcncc in the sport of love h.iq never before been compared 
to the flying of a diminutive paper late ( The simile is dragged 

in to embellish the descnptioa of a palace the terrace of which an 
inhabitant of Surat considers the best place for flying kites from 

p 54 . 
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The few imitators who took pnde m following in his footsfeps 
have now disappeared ^ 

Isfarmadashankar s best work for which our literature would 
remain ever obliged to him is his Dictionary^ 

Narma Kosh There was no such work before he pubhsliea 
and Nattna , « , 

Katha Kodi his orrproilf at considerable 

cost in time (i86o*i868} and unparalled trouble* 
It has remained a model Dictionary ever since it was published in 
1873 We are also moebted to him for a Mythological Dictionary 
— his It has supplied a want in the language No 

one else has made an attempt in this direction either to improve 
upon his work or imitate him 

Amongst the followers of Kavi Narmadashankar, Kav 
Savitanarayan was able to leave some good 
work behind him Vijayashankar and Kao 
Bahadur Madhuvachram Balvachhram Vora 
(the latter still amongst us) also imitated him ^ 
Savitanarayan learnt Vraj from Hirachand He was serving 
as a way inspector in the early sixties in the B B C I R> 
but so great was his passion for literature that he left off Railway 
service prefemng private service in Bombay, so that he could 
live a stationary life and prosecute hi« studies His 
(1867 and 1885) contains v erses which are of the most ordmary 
t>’pe and follow the style of Narmadashankar Here and there 
one comes across some vigor ana outspokenness His best 
work however is connected with Vraj and the annotated edition 
of Bihan Satsai and its introduction (1913) will for ever make 


Savitanarayan 
md his xvoiis 


1 Ibid, p 704. 
3 See p 137 
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him rank as a scholar of Vraj, like Davaram Another work of 
his called the (rst Eq 1878, 2nd Ea 1910), is. 

though a technical work still very elaborate and an improve- 
ment on the of Kavi Narmadashankar The 

whole subject of STrsgrft is scientifically treated by him 
or figures of speech are of two kinds and snfrfTcRTT He 

has treatedofthelatteronlymthis booL His 
IS a translation of a Hindi work and as its name implies 
contains stones on moral subjects 

Vijayashankar Keshavram Tnvedi published his Vijay 
Vijayashankar ^^ 7 ° Many erotic verses in it won som- 

distinction at the time 

Kavi Hirachand Kanji was a contemporary of Narmada- 
shankar, and just as the latter pnded himself 
more than a match for Dalpatram, 
works this Ka\i consioered himself supenor to Nar- 

madashankar He was a Dasa Shnmali Bama 
by caste and came originally from Morvi m Kathiawad He 
^vas a great student of Vraj and Hindi ana he was the first to 
collect and publish the poems of Akha as Narmaoashankar 
was the first to publish those of Dayaram Like Narmada- 
shankar he has also pubhslied a small lexicon He was said to 
be a good painter and very fastidious m Ins tastes, ahvaj’s neat 
m person and dress In his book he has 

shown great contempt for the poetasters of his time, " By singing 
Oh, Ob, and Alas, Alas, every now and then,” he asks," can 
poetry be composed ^ ^ 

’ URt, 

^ g trm* ■* * 

p II Gojaratt Diwali Issue for 191^ 
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He further savs pointing the finger of scorn straight at 

„ ^ Narmadashankar — ‘ Narma (dashankar) does 

Hirachand s . , i , 

low opinion of know the inner meaning of poetry, he takes 

Narmadashan the help Of disjointed phrases and gives new 
meanings to word» ' * As he proceeds further 
he ndicules one of his poems called where a father de- 
scnbes the beauty of his daughter m the language of alover As 
for three of his other works the the STWSfrrT^f 5r, 

and the he likens lum to an owl and sajs that beautiful 

poetry cannot be manufactured by artificial means Hira- 
chand wrote many books of poetry which carried considerable 
importance in those day« * 

^ JRI 3TW 

i His works are — 

(Pts I II III IV 18636:)) a declamation m verse agamst 
old easterns 1864 This is a cunoas 

boolc. The author calls it aa explanation of names given to men 
according to their natures Hdf iniT «sj®!*iT 

’fn^fTT As an instance take Ithe trait of a gambler) 

cl ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ sifr ?flf 

Wlien be wms like a lord he (spetads and) dn%es away sorrow \Vhea 
he loses he either steals or borrows and thas invites sorrow 

jsTTTcfl BR^ 55jHcPfl nr^. 

HRr^T’T (1866) Commentaries m Gujarati on a book on 
e p rfig fC ^IRT by 11 H Jaswaotsmbji the Jlaharana of Jodhpur. 
cfsiT jfrfci ^ ^ 

*TRt|3lO cHlT ePTT 
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Rao Bahadur Bholanath Sarabhai (1823 1886) represents 
one of the best phases of the social Reform 

Bholanath movement, and the transition in religious 
Sarabhai 

matters from the worship of the image to that 
of the Imageless One He was bom in one of the most orthodox 
though at the same time the most cultured and wealthy families 
of Ahmedabad A Nagar Brahmin by caste it is no wonder 
if he excelled in Persian and Sanskrit He knew EngUsh and 
Marathi He had studied law and after serving Government 
in vanous positions of honour and trust he retired in 1874 from 
the very responsible post of a first class Sub-judge after thirty 
years service Great credit is due to his power of reasoning 
and courage of conviction in that though surrounded on all smes 
by superstitious people and with a strain of orthodoxy in his 
blood, he gradually freed himself from the shackles of idol 
worship (his familj deities being the goddess Amba and the god 
Shiva), and ultimately m conjunction with an equally ardent 
and sincere worker, Rao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram became 
the founder of the Prarthana Samaj (1871) which recognised 
prayer to God as the true method of worship ' 

OT'e \ \' 3 . 


I The Prarthana Sainaias of BosUbay and Ahmedabad are virtually 
the same as the Btahmo Sama} of Calcutta m all respects exceptioS 
that the former institutions were not at their inception prepared to 
accept and inculcate the prmcjpleof the abolition of caste Boththese 
institutions preach Theism and they resemble the tenets of the Christian 
Church in so many ways that the foIloYrers of the Brahmoand Prarthana 
Samajas were at one tune suspected of having become converts 
to Chnstianity Bholanath was simUarly suspected of havmg become 
a Christian. 
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The excellent diary kept by him, copious extracts from. 

vihich have been given m his biography* 
religious published by one of his sons, shews how he 
passed from being an image worshipper 
to be a Prarthana Saroajist, and how step by step, eradicated 
from his home, the many superstitious practices and soaal 
evils which were rampant m Ahmedabad as in other parts 
of Gujarat. His fame rests no doubt on the pedestal of social 
or rather religious reform to which Ins simplicity of life, blame- 
lessness of character, high imndedness and nobleness of ideal 
contributed greatly But what has enshrined his name m 
the lustory of the Gujarati Language and Literature is not 
wrhat he has done in that direction, but his sohd achievement 
in the realm of religious poetry as an exponent of the Bhakti 
of the One, Pure and holy God Bholanath's reputation 
as a Bhakta Kavi (religious or devotional poet) stands by 
itself and is unassailable Not that the element of rehgious 
devoutness was absent from the other literature of Gujarat. 
There was rather too much of it m its earlier phases, but the 
way m which Bholanath expounded the yearning of the human 
heart for some One to help it out of its ever recumng 

The iour cardinal pnaciptes oI tbe Prarthana Saoiaj are thus laid 
down by its founders 

(i) God IS one He is the Creator. Snstaincr and Destroyer of the 
Universe He Is separate from things created There is no other God 
bnt ILm He is Omnisaent, Oranipreseat. Omnipotent, Just Merciful 
and Holy Ho alone is worthy of worship 

(3} Devotion to God ( ) 13 the true Religion 

{3) Faitli inspired by Love, Service, Prayers in praise of Cod, 
good conduct. Is ( ) devotion 

(t) God IS pleased by Bhakti and by Bhakti does the Soul benefit, 
in this world and the next. 
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sufferings, is entirely different irom the way in which the older 
votional poets approached this sacred subject. Miranbai 
or Dayarani wrote as if they were completely detached from 
the subject matter of their poems They, as if standmg aside, 
addressed their o^vn mind and then gave some advice or taking 
Knshna in lus lascivious moods as their ideal, poured out a 
stream of amorous prayers Akha, in the same manner ad- 
ministered bis whips to his audience or readers Bholanath, 
addressing himself to God only, placed before Him his own 
human weaknesses and invoked the assistance of that Foun- 
tain of Strength m vouchsafing him all the strength he needed 
in his devotion His poetry is thus a senes of prayers address- 
ed to a Formless (Spintual) God, the All Merciful Creator 
of the Umverse and its All-Powerful Upholder He approa- 
ches Hun as a child would approach his parent, and the bur- 
den of all his poems is the plaintive cry of a lost soul, who calls 
upon his father to lead him from Untruth unto Truth, from 
Darkness xmto Light, from Death unto Life eternal. The 
orderhness in Nature, the immutable laws under which Na- 
-ture worked, the preciseness and mathematical accuracy of 
the movements of heavenly bodies, impressed him deeply and 
-throughout lus two volumes of the Ishwar Prarthana Mala, 
this particular aspect of creation is most predommantly 
brought out ' Bholanath was very fond of and an expert 
in music and m all his verses his musical nature has asserted 


1 Eg, et b, 


In all (created) things, Thou hast pot a suitable mathematical law. 
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itself and imparted to them a beauty and delicacy which have' 
gone far in making them pop\ilar.‘ 

The two volumes of the Ishwar Prarthana JIala (a rosary 
of prayers to God), consist of songs, Padas, 


with one prose passage in each section ( ). 
The work is divided into thirty sections each 


intended to serve for one day out of the thirty in a month. 
The prose passage in each section is couched in reverent langu- 
age beseeching the Creator in very humble and feeling \vords to 
forget his weaknesses and grant strength to the devout and 
poor human being, to enable him to always keep Him and His 
behests in mind and behave accordingly. He prays to be 
given the strength of virtuous conduct. Bholanath's 

intimate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the Upanishads 
as well as of the Dbarma Shastras has been usefully requisi- 
tioned by him in support of the devout sentiments that he 


t Tbe loUoiviag ouc ol maoy otbers may be taken ab spccimeas 

01^ 


( 6 ) 


^ viHi 5t^ ? 

From nbom else should I seek protectioa except from the hlercitul 
Helper of the humble ? Lookmg upto you as my father and mother I 
come ruiinlsg to your feet. 

sqpfr TOT SFltcT, — 

O Creator, praise be unto you. Your creation of the Universe i» 
unceasing. Your form can neither be perceived by the senses, nor imagined 
by the mind. O God I Your rule is universal. 

(e) X qpT 

O Sleroful (Cod), raceme, save me, humble asJam. 
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uttere Faith in God, in His divine mercy, the lowliness of 
the human being and his weaknesses these supply him with 
his theme He depicts the sentiments not of his own self but 
of any ordmary creature standing m the presence of his Crea- 
tor and bemg reminded on the one hand of his infirmities and 
Ins sms and then his joy in having it revealed to him that 
God IS all Meraful and Forgiving 

“ The heart is captivated by the beauty of the poetry, 
feels in reading it delight of a high order, and 
itsrealworth side by Side indirectly gets admomtion. 

These are the marks of a real poet's work 
The verses of this poet are saturated with the of devotional 
poetry. The heart of the poet overflows with devotion, is 
charmed by the beauties of the divme creation, and gives 
expression m their real form to the sentiments of devotion 
and lo'v e , at the same time he enchants the heart of his reader, 
leads it with him towards God, and makes it share m the divine 
element ' i 

In spite of the frequent repetition of the same sentiments 
and ideas, Bholanath's poetry has acquired 
poitim”'" “ nmqu!; position m Gujarati literature, and 
although isolated verses appear every now 
and then in monthlies and magazines, on the lines of Bhola- 
nath’s work, till now he has neither been imitated successfully 
nor surpassed * 

1 P 149 ol where this extract is takes, withoat 

acknowledgment, from R B Ramanbhai s 

2 R, B Ramanbhai Kilkanth a review of Bholanath’s life and 

his works at pp 64 164 of 3i> ^ of the best and 

enlightened guides to a thorough understanding of his work and the 
•new era ho created in religions poetry 
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He lost two of his sons m hie lifetime. A third one who 
died after him has wntten commendable 
of h^^sons^ verses, while the remaimng two who are 
stilU in our midst have acquired a name in 
literature and possess great skill in the science and art of 
music. 


So popular has been his Ishwar Prarthana Mala that dur- 
ing the course of about fortv-four years it 
Ishwar Prar has run into si'c editions, and nearly ten 
poputa^^^ thousand copies have been sold Out of its 
thirty sections, the last two (29 and 30) were 
not wntten by him as he died after complctmg the twenty- 
eighth, They were composed by his son Narsmhrao with the 
exception of a few songs ( «!? ) 

The form m which the Prarthana Mala is cast is one of 
the causes of its popularity. In each sec- 
popolant ** there are a few ©7, a few songs { iff ) 

which can be set to music, a prayer in clas- 
sical prose and the verses which wmd up the whole section 
are m the form ofan Arati, a song in vogue with those who wor- 
ship Shiva and Shakti ’ The music of this song appeals both to 
the singer and the listener. Besides the effect of these verses 
whether recited m private or m a public gathenng is very 
soothing. If the renter a little effort on his jKirt, tnes 
to forget his surroundings for the moment, WTaps himself in 
the spmt of the song, and makes himself one with its 


I Since this was wntten the younger of the remaining two sons 
has pissct) away (September 1921) 

* Those who are worsluppers of Shiva and Ganesh do not hesitate 
to chant these Aratis while worshipping their gods so bcantifuUy have 
they been composed and so devoid of offence are they. 
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sentintents and emotions he feels at once the exhilaration of tht 
devotee m the presence of his God, the calmness of one who 
has left behmd him all the cares and anxieties of the world 
and the seremty of mind which comes from the consciousness 
of having expiated one's sins Devoid of offence or aggres 
siveness towards other creeds, free from the fanaticism of the 
founder of a new faith, the whole senes is so well composed 
that its sweet persuasiveness, which has assimilated the best 
portions of the higher and purer form of Hindu religion, has 
won the heart of every thoughtful reader His poetry is sirn* 
pie, as simple as nature There is no meretricious decoration, 
no artificial aid employed to make it attractive He has 
adopted the »T*r»r and the ^^~,a form of song as much m 
vogue with the religious hterature of the Deccan, as the Arati 
m Gujarat. 


Thakore Saheb Sbn Sursinhji Takhtasinhji Gohel of 
KaUpi Kathiawad, who wrote under the 

nom-de plume of Kalapi (a peacock), died 
young, at the age of twenty.five (A D 1874-1900) He has for 
this reason been compared to Keats He is one of our rare 
pnnce-poets As he hved so near our own time, it is com- 
paratively easy to obtain details of his life, and he has hghtened 
the task by the numerous letters he wrote to his fnends de- 
scnbmg the romantic and philosophic moods which moved 
him to wnte his poems. A mere outline of his life Ins birth, 

education, marriage, travels, rule and death-can be given m 

a few sentences » He was bom in the ruling fam.lv of Lathi * 


^ Gujarati Salutya Panshad h 

at Rajkot in 1909. b y his fnend Rnpshaokar Udayashanar Ora. oa 
literary We (Urarafl^). where he compresses it into sixteen lines 
2 IWsisafourthclassnatwestatein Kathiawad 
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he lost both his parents when a child WTien nine >ears old 
he was sent to the Rajkuraar College at Rajkot to studv, 
where he stayed for nine yean> He then left for ^ tour m In* 
dia and Kashmir ' Thereafter for three or four years he n-as 
allowed to prepare himself for the piincely duties that would 
devolve on him as ruler of his state In Januarj 1895, he 
was placea on the Gadi and given full powers by Government. 
Five jeais after, he died 

^ This bare outline does not mention the most important 
His lo i m his life, an incident which coloured 

sode * the whole of lus literary work At the age 

of sixteen he was mamed to two wives Ont 
of them Rama was lus favourite In her tram had come a 
little girl as her attendant, who while >et sin or seven years 
of age caught his fancy He took her in his charge and edu- 
cated her. With the passing of time, lus parental attitude 
towards her changed into a lover’s and their secret meeting'. 
roused the suspicions of her nustre^ Rama a woman of 
an imperious nature * He loved Rama but he loved this, 
girl whom he called Shobhana more However, m order ti» 
sec her settled m life, he chose a partner for her m her ow7i 
caste and mamed her to him Bclongmg to a low class® tht, 
man was unable to respond to the finer feelings of a girl brought 
upin better surroundings and the prince smitten bv her sad 

^ He has given a very cntenaiomg account of bis expcneoccs in 
a thoughtful work called Travels in Kashmir or a \tsion of Paradise 
55^) \\ith this book began his career 

as a writer. 

* Sfen;, Kalapi s letter to Manital da*etl e-ii 97 at page ii ot 
ICalapi s Kckarava 

® The Khaws, ulioarep'rsonal attendants of a princes household 
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Phght. as well as bv a passion he was unable to control took 
the nsk of marrying her himself m the July of 1S98. He knew 
that this mamage would destroy his domestic happiness, as 
Rama, unable to bear a rival under the same roof, would leave 
him taking her children with her He knew tbkt as a ruler 
he would suffer in the estimaUon of his people who would not 
respect a pnnce who had Mched the wife of one of his subjects 
from him He knew that possibly Government might inter- 
fere and It might lead to a cnsis in the State He also vaguely 
suspected personal violence (towards himself or her) at the 
hands of the girls relatives He felt that he was taking Sbo- 
bhana. through “the blood of her relative',” and the “teare 
of Rama"* This incident, by no means uncommon in the 
life of a native pnnce, of marrying or treating as a mistress 
any maid servant in his household, is invested with the halo 
of a love romance by the young poet, m a poem called Tnmty 
of Hearts ( )• It is replete with the effusions of ? 

lover, strugghng to keep his faith with his mamed wife, and 
at the same time feeling that life without the compamonship 
of another woman would be worthless Inadents, real and 
imaginary, and of such stuff as dreams are made of, are set 
out in the poem, which is after all the performance of a young 
man, on the threshold of life, wanting m worldly expenence 
and living in a world of dreams 

He was well equipped for his task: he prepared himself, 
senously for the literary life he wanted to 
Deliberate^^^ jgad In the Rajkumar College he did not 
ntera^^fe learn mudi : in fact he found the cumculum 
defective and its limits irksome. However 
after lea\ mg College, he read much his letters show that he 


1 Pp gand 10 oi bis letter in Kalapis Kekarai’a. 
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applied himself m earnest to the study of English and Saas- 
knt, besides Gujarati He seems to have learnt a little Urdu, 
just that little learning which is dangerous In the two great 
languages, poetry and philosophy ab&orbed his attention* 
Phto, Emerson and Swedenborg were his favounte philoso- 
phers though he studied many others ' Shelley and Words- 
worth similarly pleased him more than the other poets So 
far as his mother tongue was concerned, he tells us in his 
letters that he had read almost everything old and new. 

Hisprcsc works and poems bear out the above statements 
m his letters His prose works, ® spcaally 
•vTwto where he writes about Swedfinborg show his 

close touch with philosophy, Eastern as well 
' as Western, and his poems also testify to his wide and vaned 
I; !rcadmg 

Being fully alive to the Court intrigues winch are so 
chroruc a feature of all native states, and not 
Kisineads finding hitnscU built that way, he tried to 
keep himself aloof from them by cultivating 
I For mstonce Tennyson s Love and Deatli btauutuiiy trans 
lated m •* Jfq- , ’ The oairati'e of the old Wanderer of Words 

worth's Excursion Is translated partially m «* The Hermit by 

•Goldsmith is translated under the beading of “ " 

Mr Hirala! M Dcsai s article id East and West (July 1916) 

, S His various articles in the tsvo nonthlics the Sudatshana and 
^the Chandra and some nnpnbhsbed dialogues as well as his autobio- 
^ graphy, besides Travels in Kashmir and the Ideas ot Swcd?pborg about 
/ Tchgioo and a short novel (called £Iala aod iindnka) arc his prose works 
f His poems ate collected in book form and publiShM by ms fnend Mr 
^5 M R Bhatt, B A himself a literary man of no mean order He ha* 
named it Kalapi no Kekarava (the cry of the peacock) He has wnttec 
7 a historical poem called Hamirji Gohel 
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fnendship wth literary men in vanous parts of Gujarat. The 
late Prof. Mamlal N. Dvivedi, B A . a philosophical wnter 
of some fame, was one of the first fnends to whom he opened 
out his heart in correspondence. The late Mr. Mamshankar 
Batnaji Bhatt, B A , himself a poet, was another The late 
"Mr. Govardhanram M Tnpathi B A , LL B , was a third One 
of Kalapi's pleasures in hfe was to correspond with such 
people and profit by an exchange of views ivith them. 

As he grew older his inclination for a life of seclusion (he 
calls it^nrat) — seclusion such as could only be 
Fondness for attained away from the haunts of men — gre'^ 
in intensity, and it is thought that had nis 
life been spared longer, he would have abdicated his Gadi apd 
thro^vn himself keenly either into the work of soaal service, 
or retired into the sohtude of the Himalayan Jungles, which 
bad fascinated him during his travels there. 

His poems are written on vanous subjects, but love and 
philosophy predominate in them ' One wnter 
His poems has Called his poems ** the Gitd of Love ' *♦ 
However there is more of passion in theni 
than love. The form m which some of them are cast, and their 
subject matter, are responsible for lending this sort of colour 
to them Love poems cast m the form of a Persian Gazal 
retailmgthe cruelties of an imagmary'^ Beloved degenerate except 
in the liands of a gemus, into mere dnvel, where only the phj* 

1 He sa>s m one place to read about love bnngs me joy 

tears -»'* '* Philosophy gives me great happiness ” ^ 

% 3115 y >T^ rpflr ^ 

3 gee p, 17 of the Fourth Gujarati Sahit>-a Panshad Report, 
r.HIndulal SevaUal Dave's paper oa Kalapi. 
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ical aspect of Wasl (Union) and Judai (Berea\emcnt) pre 
lominates When he turns to Nature he is more successful 
mhued with the nght idea of poetrj when he is contemplating 
'lature we fed as if he were conversing with her ^ His poems 
ire mostly subjective Some are narrative 

1 HTiWf ^ ^fc. It Is not possible to call tha 

loetry which is devoid ol feelirg 

S Not only do we fmd this fine sentiment in his poems but bis 
irose wort Travels m Kashmir — is also full of sndi passages " Tlie 
loem called ** KamaJini o- the Lotus is obviously written m 

mitationof Thcaoud bvSlicIley’ (th H M Desai in llast and t\est 
July igifi) ICamalmi. however, appears to be more a direct nmtation 
3f Varsiohrao s (the Moon) which itself was written on the model 
ot The Oond by Shelley p 34 of the Kekarav a is an instances point, 
Bpeaahy this stanza 

5^^ 

jai TOii w«<fi W nmni , 

uW a stnrar snift Prar, 

^ wnl ^ t^HHT y'sl. 

Vy little sister (the flower) Kumudi (white Lotus) loves the Moon 
and the Moon with her soft and delicate liand strokes her face My 
d iibag sister keeps awake the whole night wl ile during the day she 
■sleeps near me on her water bed 

The following lines from To a Creeper quoted m Mr It U Oza’s 
paper are also worth j ot notice 

5*11 SKT ^ w wt| ^551 ^T?t, 

*5UT «ni 5^ , 

5 ^Te5 ^ *ira^j *^114 at 5 , 

W *?T< 5^ *1^, 5^ 

Unit QJa.vt IsiVnew. avAsoa-tSwKa to be this difference 

here is this great variance between jour path and mine \oa move 
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Hamir Kavya which, its editor calls Hamiqi Gohel, is 
a fragment, Kalapi wanted to try his pea 
Hamir l^avya ^ historical subject and he selected an 
episode m the history of his house It cames us back to- 

(grow) with a continuous motto i 1 move by leaps Me nature dnves 
lorward while you she roerely leads 

The following prose passage ffom his Travels ui Kashmir reads lite 
poetry 

shsft, 3^! ^ II? *ITT? ew 

«fnnK*fr awm aHt ^ T^rrsiTt 

WT 'T#r STHTC 'Tra'n 51^31 in| 9Tn?r sir? 

TRRTT, ^nii, srra^ 

SJnl 

Mother Jhelum left our company — Ah 1 She took care of us at 
Shnnagar and from Shnsagat to Kobola Lke a mother She fondled 
us in her lap nursed us mtb her milk delighted us mth her lullataes 
pleased us with her rattle gratified us by presenting afways new thugs 
before our eyes and then at last disappeared under the Earth hie 
Sita 

While leaving Kashmir be says 

^ ^ STfy 1 5? ^ pi I !l 3TT5T^ ^ 

^^TTTRni oTIctht 1 s ^ *15^ m niifTHPi ^ 

5iUR, ^ ^ fTTSd, ^ 3R ^ ^ 

Now 1 have left that paradise! Now I have lost that happmes 1 
Now that joy has gone I ^ye would see that beauty now in dreams 
only We would now hear the lovely songs of those birds in sleep ont> 1 
That roar of the ]helum would now sound in dreams only In dreams 
only would that Dhal lake that Takht-e Suleman that Woolar lake 
those nvers and brooks those frnits flowers and verdure would appear 
now 1 could weep but what good would it do ^ 
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tlic times of the invasion of Somnath Patan hy the Musalmans 
A taunt from his brother s wife about his sitting at home 
while a new raid on Patan was threatened, decided Harair to 
collect an array and meet the Ifahomedans En route, in order 
that his line should not become extinct, he roamed the daughter 
of a Bhil Chief, and then the Chief and Hamir both w ent for\v ard 
to fight. Both were killed, but a posthumous son was bom to 
Hamir s wife and he earned on the family traditions The 
performance is poor prosaic and full of provincialisms * 

Much IS being made of the Gazals wntten by Kalapi He 
knew their true (unction he calls them 
"out bursts of the heart * But his greatest 
drawback, as indeed that of almost all others, 
■who have preceded or followedhim has been ignorance of either 
Persian or Urdu, and first hand knowledge of the pnnciples of 
Sufism This has led them m the first place to misuse many 
Persian words, and in the next, to travesty the conceits of a 
Hafez and a Sa'adi a Hah and a Nazir These travesties have 
degenerated into worthless imitations where the ongmal idea 
IS hardly recognisable The reader sees nothing but a collection 
of certain Persian words in the form of a Gazal • In spite of all 


^ Hus uso ui proviaualisms is one o' Kalapi s characteristics 
In tho Kekarava many pure Kathiawadi words or provinualisms are 
found Seep i8S p 440, p 97 Hamir I\avya 

S Many msfinces can bo given of the incorrect use of 'uch words, 
p 205 Kekarava, TT *11 tKtRT U xvrongly used 

lot “ Justice ' p 806 Ibid, 5 ? ^ ^ 5 ^ ^ ? 

Hero (really meaning a kiUcr) is wrongly used for cutting * 

or “wounding p 490, Kekarava, insft ^*1 nlBn’ arnp#. 
In Persian TTCf^f means a drunkard Here it is used to denote the 
eahilaiatlon that comes from dnnlaog w*ae 
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these drawbacks, we find some creditable work from his pen, 
and many of the Gatals selected by the compiler of Gazahstan 
do arrest attention * 

Hts feelings for birds and animals were keenly humane, he 
felt attracted totvards them, and his poems 
His humanity oil their life are not altogether devoid of senti 
ment ® 

l Specially the last Ciazal Youi Remembrance has 

by Its smooth runnmg periods become a favourite of many mouths 

uRl at, «Tfi 

sTmnCitr airatft b 

• • B • 

tte in <l Itcw qnft irfjit ! 

ai5r*Ri tisifr S wrt 

iVwii ^ il tO Sira sifl, 

6 an^ 5fi ipisft a tfH Jti<l 3 i|ih1i. 

Wherever my eye rests it finds the place full of your remembrances. 
When tears tnckle dowm rey eyes they trickle jour remembrances 
• • • • 

I am left alone on this road why should I not weep ? You are 
the guide of that road of Lovers 


1 will commit all those nustaLes which Destiny makes me commit 
But the last (mistake) will be only due and it vnll be the lemonbiance 

2 See p 33 2 of the Kekarava 
Also, p 441, 

^ JR 5TT IIS 
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I^alapi succeeds better when he writes pure Gujarati rather 
than mixed Gujarati (asm liisGazals), in which 
His language there is an airof artii«:iahty. Someof his lines 
which liave become well knoivn and are heard 
from the lips of many are written in pure Gujarati, and will 
certainly live lonjr.* 


He addresses the hunter and says. 

No, No, You will not attain to beauty. If you destroy beauty. 
Before one attains the Beautiful, one bas to become (the spmt cf) 
Beauty. 

t P. sio Kekami'a, finnr*^ To widowed sister B&bSo, 

5 ^ # 1 ? 

. & ^3 ^ tfTTTtfr ? 


Hear Baban, tosoSerisalsoa pnxilcgc (a sweetness). It Is a privt> 
lego as well to remember past enjoyments. ("A sorrow's crown of sorrow 
18 remembering happier things"). All ties witli a relative arc not 
snapped after death. O sister, m widowhood there is more punty than 
in the wedded bfc. O sister, in devotion to God there is greater purity 
1 ^an 'inwove. 
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A \vnter' has compared Kalapi to Shelley calling them both 
poets of despondency The article is useful 
Kis admirers m shewing the standpoint from which many of 
Kalapi s extreme admirers view his poems. 

An admirer of I^lapi. his nom de-plume being Sagar, has 
reviewed his Kekarava m a separate book, SRf^r. 

Perhaps this would be a convenient place to notice the 
commendable attempts made by many of the later poets to 
impress upon Gujarati verse, the style and spirit of Persian 
and Urdu Gazal-j Of nearly sixty five such writers *, besides- 
Poor quality 5*hiTvilal, Balashankar, Aturat Keshav 

of Gujarati Nayak, Govardhanram M. Tnpathi and 
Dahyabhai P Derasan ba\c produced com* 
mendable work. Balashankar knew Persian and Amrat Nayak 


1 Mr HiraUl M D«aai B A » in the July (1916) issue of ‘'East and 
West ’ The reader may form bis own impressions of this admiration 
on reading the follomag involved passage from the pen of Mr. Desai. 
writing about Kalapi s poem called ICamalmi “The Clond gi^e^ 
an autobiographical descnption and Kamalini docs the same. The 
lovely scenery of a quiet dreamland rendered more lovely by the pic 
turesque style of Ivalapi s versification the floating and dancmg of 
Kamalini on the silvery sheet of the take with gentle whispers ot the 
wind the cbtaroscuTOic descriptions of Sunset and Moonlight, on the pic 
tonal landscape are so exquisitely depicted by Kalapi that a lover of 
nature cannot but always dream c 4 the charming scene and expenente 
the attnning mth infinity The floating whisper of Nature on the wide 
expanse of the jilacid lake, where I^amalini indicating joy kissed 
often was sufficient to instil a spint of God’s mystical creation in a sflent 
onlooker 

2 The number is taken from a collection of Gazals (m Gujarati) 
published by Mr Jagannath D Tnpathi under the name of Sagar and 
called “ the Gazalxstan ’ 
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■svas famibar witli Urdu The knowledge of othere about the- 
forms and subject matter of a Gazal was second hand and hence- 
mspite of their having witten good poetry in one riho is famihar 
with the onginal language and literature a feeling of dissatis 
faction with the work comes uppermost at much that is mcorrect 
in the use of words in the borrowing of sentiment'* in the pose of 
the characters 

Prof Mamlal Nabhubhai Dvivcdi BA (ad 1858 1S98) 
was a S&thodara Nagar Brahmin of Nadiad A successful 
student of the Elphmstone College he entered the Educational 
Department and «erved as a Deputy Educational Inspector of 
Gujarati Schools m Bombay Later he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Samaldas College Bhavnagar from where- 
after a bnlhant career as teacher be ivas compelled to retire 
on account of an incurable disease which a^ected his nose and 
which rendered intelligible articulation impos- 
D^edi sible He thereafter devoted himself entirely 

to literature leaning more towards Vedanta on 
which subject his books ha\e won him some reputation 
Domestic troubles preiented him from looking fonvard to a 
happy home and he led a free and casv life spruce and taste 
ful in dress one always found him equally neat in hi'- 
writings Towards the end of his life H H the Gaekwad 
of Baroda ever ready to assist the cause of literature 
had entrusted him with a very congenial but at the same 
time valuable task viz the inspection and cataloguing 
of the hooks lying in the Jam Bhamlars at Patan, 
the best and richest Bhandara in India Before he conld 
this work he died 
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His pen has undoubtedly eimclied modem Gu}arati litera- 
ture His dramas and his prOse \vntuigs \viL 
Hss poems be noticed hereafter He has written little 
philosophic poetrj comparatively, and that too mostly 

in the Vedantic vein, hkeAkha but unlike him 
lie has allegorised Vairagya (Retirement from the World), 
and made it turn on Love, instead of turmng away from it. The 
collection of his poems, called (i 895 )» distinctly 

shews two influences at work within him He divides the work 
onto i r R a f r?? (Life of Love) and (Waves of Monism) 

It IS the poems m the^^^ which are couched m the Sufis- 
iic style and called Gazals TTie of these poems is sought 
*to be explained just as the Sufi phraseology of the Persian 
•poets is sought to be explained by referring 3shk (love) to the 
Love of God and not carnal love ' 

In his preface he explains how his poem» illustrate “the 
diving of the human being deep down into the 
physiMl Ocean of his Soul and bringing up of various 

kinds of gems from beneath it”. Manilals 
best Gazal*, the last production of his pen, has become very po- 
pular 


I p 13 S footnote of mfriJ, where the Nvntcr says that when 

the GazaITUCtnTC*TITft'5 3Ttr^r was written Manilal had not entered 
upon his course of Vedanbe studies aod hence the sentiment m it could 
not but be that of earthly love 

* ^ 55T# PRUIWI an^ STil ^ I 

<a>at ^ ' 

flr??nTHr5fr ^ ^ 

HWV'Tl SIRTT, SPR g 
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afi^r, tom <m BiRr 

53ifr TKT ?raim Burfl i; WBil b. 5 
RRij gjftan SBiRorr, BrfnRT ^^norr bsr, 
wnt aot S. k 

WR 5 ira TOiai, ift 5 tKI 0R5R, 

31*111 BUTT ^RBtr, *1%^ ^ *1 

fat 'Far >113, osirat ns anit S, 
nfi? sftsTOt sF:r, feKRjft 5515 B. 

5ISF3 *m H nrar, gnt ■ftSi ftft>ft 3, 

FHBar SBR^F Snij s^rfpb b ^ 

tt^i Tsaar ffsosBir iptipft ns 

jziti 3 I!st, nS mnjF biI & ^ 

RFonir 3TT^ ant, n^nis 3n*f:fH *is 3 

5<>>n ntnft TOT, ssa na^ 5mt 6 ^ 

sarit sftatRT 5nBS 0111 bibsbt s«i, 

a |i?ii ^ jsr, Taifll ajis ms 6 \ • 

Eveilasiing Hope is conccaletl la (the) numberless disappointmen 
(which is maa's lot in this world) Mercy is concealed deep down ; 
the angry dagger of Lo>e (the Beloved) (Our) Lifelong bereavemei 
have I passed wholl} in weeping and shedding tears Even thoug 
niy throat is cut, jeaming for union lingers still Tlie moment fi 
union did not amve and the Beloved went away deceiving (me) 11 
rnlv benefit (I) derived is that I wnsted thmls^nds of nights in mei 
tall^. The shnUinn^ longue of the world inflicts its wounds ll 
sword of fear (hanging over llic head) causes anxiety , even If she li 
me, I Joss her /cct , the jndgment of Cod rests above. The mol 
dashes against the candle (light) Farhad sacnficcs himself fc 
Shinn; in the rum due to the Incomprehensible and the Con 
^rehensiWe, p^casote bus been sVtAen tttfm ns To innAi^ato and to t 
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As to the trend of the poem Manilal s fnend and admirer. 
Professor A B Dhniva has nghtly observed* 
Estimate oi portrays in general terms his bchcf 

Ills poems knowledge of Vedanta is not a barren 

exercise oi one s intelligence but a pleasurable self sacnfice 
This sacnfice is not like the give and take of a trader, but a 
renunciation of self from unselfish motives and that a faint 
mamfestation of such a renunciation can be seen m the free 
unrestrained Love of man and woman But the execution 
when closely examined falls far short of the test of even 
ordinarily good poetry There is a misuse of words,* there is a 
hopeless confusion in expression*, there is a banal, prosaic 

of nondassical phrases ■* Beyond a certain lilt due to the 

anmhibted la annihilation h compnsed so\crcignty Tlie Secret of 
Life in Death sa the blessing (proclamation) of Love (the Dcloved) 
Seateh for the proper kind of poison and take it Tvolbngly forthmtii 
f! do not comprehend this ime] The well known highway to (the 
ibode of) Love (the Beloved) lies to the perpetual pinmg of the heart 
As sorn as it snaps yon will find the Gloved msidc, standing like a 
svint Yon have come Into the garden fasunated by its flowors. It « 
a snrpnsc for the roscbodied (being) to be spared the thorns of the roses 
Tliousands of saints and preceptors have lost themselves in Love (the 
Beloved) It has been proclaimed londly that those who did not lo*c 
themselves thns were considered dead 

1 p sOS of the Gazahstan 

• See Thakknr ^ar3J an \isanjls article in the Diwali Issue of the 

Gujarati for igio, p 69 where he has collected maa> such errors C C , 
rmenre is incorrect and roeanioglevs is wrong it should 

be the other way the use ol ^Trtni (words) m the feminine 

gender is ungrammatical 

» The fourth and the scvmth stanzas for instance are obscure 
and it is difficult to translate them 

* L G , TUT'fl V fe. 
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^irangcment of words which pleases the ear, there is very little 
of intelbgible thought in it But in spite of such defects his 
<ja2al« have “ caught on ” 

Balashankar UUasram Kanthana (a d 1859 1898), like 
Manilal, hailed from Kadiad He too ivas 
Balashankar devoted to literature and edited several inaga- 
t^orth or^bu studied Persun and like Hafez 

-Casals knew at first hand the pleasures of the Maya 

Khanch * Hence he is generally called 
(the jnto'«»ted) He had the commendable desire of repro- 
^iucmg the Gazals of that renowned Persian poet into Gujarati 
nnd, in fact, has translated some. He had also commenced 
the translation of the Persian histones of Gujarat into Guja- 
Tati. His Poems the and the 

Mgorous, fresh and sweet. The seseral Gazals in the former 
have a peculiar swing in them and an outlandish defiance of 
the conventionalities of soaety, whicli place them on a par 
■With those of Hafez and Saadi, who loved to be known as 
‘‘rakes," as "outlaw's against society.” If a vivid impres- 
sion of the Sufistic branch of the poetry of Persia and Upper 
India could possibly be conveved through the vernacular o! 
Guiarat. then the verses of Balashankar go a long way to do so. 
With a View to illustrate lhi« statement, some of his best 
Gazals are given below , there is very little padding of Persian 
■words in them, as is the case wnth his less learned imitator?. 


' 

2 The Sufi s Tavern. 

A PablishM by Ananttai Ma^iav|i Da%’c (1907) 
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which shows that these \ery sentiments can be conveyed m 
good, simple Gujarati * 

1 (a) ^ <t3T ^ni, 

mn\ crm if sti^. 

^ 

fnr ’ ait a*t 51^1 ^ *n|. 

i^»f ^ iq^nn, sCf, 

»m yi »rt It 2*ipft, ^rinfr af?. 

TT 3ra ^ ^ % *nti ^ ?na mnH - 
? ^5 ejcgr ?ft7 q«I, af|. 

You surpass tlic Ohameh flower m exquisiieness ol form, (but) yoor 
heart is harder than adamant. My heart is so tender that it canncrt 
hear a blow trom a flouer, whilst >our heart is quite deviMd of feebos* 
The time was i\hcn jour face appeared to me a picture framed iayoo* 
tuxunant tresses. Now that beautiful vision has fonc from my sight. 
TcU me then, nhy do jou scorn me now. me who has gisen my hfc to 
you. yet can get no glimpse of you. 

{b) ^ w Jpir, 

jriaT ^ 'loi »nfl. 


I like nothing else than seeing (the face of) my Beloved. I hk® 
nothing else than sitting beside her, to look at her as my idol. 


(c) ^ gMf 
wiIt 


5 mm Hig 5 «E%, 


Tic on the idiocy of idiots, what praise should I bestow on them 1 
Tliey call him a hypoente whose heart is aflame, how can I bear that 
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He has translated some odes of Hafez, but thej bear no 
comparison with the ongrnat. > 

ofodesofHafeK 

misery ’ Wt are pilgrims on the path of love dwellers mthc garden of 
delight \\o have trampled the scnptnres mder our feet What then 
have ve to do mth propriety ? 

(d) ^ 5^ at, 

ait 3^, qMtJn 

*1^1, tTJit fs 

If the loved one is unkmd the whole world is unkind This fnend 
of Dime does sot care for me and so the world is estranged from me 
What do the pious know of love s delight ? There is nothing to compare 
snth the intoxicating draught from this cop of the lo^ed one 


(C) ^ M 5tr^ 5!ntR> HTO fl 

^ cjire 

^ I^ttR 

3JIt^ q35ft 5 Jtt 

Bear whatever suffenng the Lord of the world sends to you (on your 
head) Wbatescr pleases the loved one you must make that please you 
• « • • 

In the Court the Kaa (Judge) does not count for a farthmg yon 
should not therefore Instal yourself as the Kan of the ivorld and invita 
troubles 

^ Hafez 3 celebrated Gaial where he gives away both Samarkand 
and Bokhara for the black mole on the cheek of hJs Beloied, Is thoa 
translated bybfcm 

7 
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Gc-vardhanram Macihavram Tnpathi B A , LLB , (1855- 
1907) belonged to Nadiad and was a Nagar Brah- 
'Govardhanram mm by caste A student all his life in the teeth of 
Tnpathi adversities and vicissitudes due to the failure of 

ins father s banking firm in Bombay, he held firmly to two resolu 
lions, never to accept permanent service (private or Government), 
and in case of having to take up an independent profession hke 
that of alawyer.not to bealifelongslavetoit,but after secunng 
a decent competence, to retire and devote himself to literature. 
Adherence to these two ideals cost lum much he refused tempting 
offers of permanent service , he threw up a roost lucrative practice 
on the Appellate Side of the Bombay High Court, the reward of 
assiduity, honestv and legal acumen, when in his opinion the 
time had come to do so (October 1898), and devoted himself, 
unfettered by any professional calls, heart and soul, tolitera* 
ture Very few instances can be quoted of Indian Ia\vyers 

SJUT 3 ^ffr, rm *1^ 

jtSft BIT, 

^ iyfmwi, ^ ^ * 

Ills son, T B Kanthana has also fonned the ambitions rcsolutioa 

of translating the whole at the Divas e Hates into Gujarati and i» ^0“ 
tnbufing the same to the monlfily. A specimen of such a 

translated ode is given at page 157 oI the Gamlistan Balashanltar'» 
{the bred poet) is 3 poem of a hundred stanzas descrlblBg 
the poet's sad state of mmd on accoont of the loss of his Beloved 
his other worl it is full of vigour and pathos He is responsible for seme 
translations from Sanskrit also The Mrfchha Katifca, The IGirpfl« 
Manjarl and the Sanndarya Laban In the preface to the last poeffl, 
2>e has warned the critics from touching his verses 
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tetinng in the heyday of their practice to devote themselves 
to so nnremunerativc a calling as literature. Even while 
practising as a Vakil, whatever leisure he could get he utilised 
in reading and w-nting. and much of his best work, the novel 
S.irasvatichandra, was written at this period. He is not 
hno^vn much as a poet, but whatever he has 
afiecting written is based on a high philosophical 
standard. Besides his poems which he 

■^15 * he has written some fine verses to 

• lias becu iccogniscd by the t.ducauunat Department 

as n text book. Thoogh on the irholo extremely dtlBcuh aod la places 
more philosophic and argumentative than poetic, it has still got gems of 
thought embedded m it His conception of a wife’s dnty towards her 
hoshand is very high. IIis bcroine in this poem is foil of patnotism and 
philanthropy. She is aware of a wfe's power over her husband She 
can exate or paaly hun. la bis turn, the husband ts hound to satisfy 
the desires, or aspirations of hisconsoit if they are improper thenhebas 
to convinco her of the some, through bet intellect ( ). Inspired by 

-such ideas, the couple wheo travelling in India happen to come across a 
SouQg woman, prepared to inunolatc herself on the funeral pile of her 
dead hustnad Ul.c the young widow in Dalpatram's Vena Chanfra, and 
the unfamiliar, cruel scene upset them. At the risk of his life, the husband 
rescued the victim from the clutches of the people gathered to witness 
her death, whose idea of or connubiol love was the immolation 

of a wife on the bnniing p> re of fact dead husband fie insisted on beanug 
from the victim’s, own lips the story of her life and contemplated sacn&ce 
and «giid that If alter Inang m peace with him for some dajs. sbe of her 
oivn free wiU came to the decision to sacnfice herself then be would allow 
her to do as she liked. He thereupon brought the gu| back to coasaous* 
ness and the story she told was one of pathetic interest, disclosing all 
the w^knesses of the Hindu system of mamage and the miseries of a 
Jovelcss. lifelong connexion. 

5st siii 

"Tt ftm 4rg <f|. 
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mustiate his thoughts, in his novel. Some of thM 
are k notvn as Gazals, put into the mouth of ts 

^r^o^reiguet.Hmduapao then i.bole bves “> "“f 7' 
the men m this country bvmg as they please, are happy, but ^ 
thi won^an is nothing but tears ” She said she was the daughter ^a 
CTltured lather and was herself educated, imbibing high notions about 
Suml love in mamed life, which could come only from community ol 
thought and taste between husband and wife 
cTq qra WJT?n I JPI 


sif5 f^dt, ^ 

ftRtTRt ^ b. P. 32 

‘•While learning from you I leamt that it is only fate that can joia 
two hearts , , • • 

There is no community of hearts unUss there is community of tastw, 
this maxim you taught me then, and you also taught me that fncwlsbiP 
cannot arise where there is no community of hearts, (and that the object <« 
the mamage of man and woman is such fnendship).*’ In spite of such 
teaching, the father gave her away without consulting her wishes and when 
taxed with inconsistency, pleaded the usages of his community as h« 
excuse. Entreating her to obey his wishes he took his conduct so much 
toheartthatbedied The girl then went to her husband and m religiousif 
carrying out her father’s wishes tned to make him as happy as possible* 
•• Our lives became one, but not our hearts, because my aspiraboa* 
were of one kind, those of my husband of another " CP*33)* ^ 

obedient Hindu wife, however, she obeyed destiny and made the best 
of her mamed hfc, but even that did not last long and her husband die^* 
The foreigner’s wife was greatly affected with the cruelty of the situatioo 
and exclaimed, 

sftoi aPTT^ q, 
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hero. Others are dedicatory verses to his unde and sister. 
The latter spoaally arc full of pathos and the affection of a 

• Who will call them Aryas (cmlized) ? 

They are savages . their dee^ arc black, their faces are black. 

Ihesc Hindus are bfacb " 

The girl nltimately died. This narrative poem is comparatively 
the simplest o£ then-hole collection and can be matclied only by several 
otlier poems (sixteen in number) whidi he wrote m memory of his eldest 
daughter Lilavati, whose case uas parallel to the girl in the above story, 
with this difference that she predeceased her husband Lilavati Jivana 
Kala 13 one of the model biographies of a young Hindo wife and is typical 
of the Jives of all her sisters Everything that js good m a Hindu woman 
is here set forth la poetic form 

^ m, 

rTT ?r?l 5^ *1 5 WPl, 

^ ^ ^ HFi: : 

sffcjresff 3fiqTl«fST. 

Slowly, slowl) you mo^«d away from here discharpng joor proper 
duties : 

You led a Ii/c i'» austcr*. as th it of my Gunial (a model wife in his 
novel, Sarasvatichandra), but did not get its reward as slie did. I wrote 
the book, and you realised its incidents illustraUng them by the sacnfice 
of your life" 

Covardhanram has dedicated three poems to the memory of three 
different persons all near to Ins heart, his first wafe, his uncle Jlansukhram 
and his sister Samarth Lakshmi The last is one of the most beautiful 
instances of a brother's love for his sister She died when she was thirty 
two, without seeing the completion of his great noa'cl, in the dcaelopment 
of which she was intensely interested, herself being a gifted lady and able 
to appreciate the » aloe of her brother’^ work. 

Ills translation of **Tbe Ilennit” and (apartoQ Goldsmith's 
Traveller are well done 
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living brother for a deceased sister The verses written by 
lim at the time of the death of his eldest daughter breathe- 
a spint of sweet resignation, which would assuage the 
distressed feelings of any reader m the same state of mmcl as 
himself— a father losing an affectionate child 

More popular, however, then any of his 
And popular other verses are those which are found in lus 
verses Novel, the most fxjpular being the lines of 

selfreproach which are put m the month of Vii'i hero ' 

^ irNr 'ftat tirai, <nf(T 

rnqi JTT Jrrti, ^ vtot. 

♦ * ♦ 

sil mm ^ ’RT ?TTTt, 

^ ^ 5iTff fRira. 

, * ♦ * 

5^ 1 1 j I 

lOTf 3^ 341— 5? j)Rr nal Mt. 

♦ * * , 

aimW 'iWt ?, b 

Si 3 g 1 

Father and mother have 1 left; and have deserted my loved and 
virtmis bnde I did not mind the wrench but chose this ascetic lif<» 
my brother 

O my soul after thus playing lalse to jour beloved, you deserve 
neither the enjoyments of the world nor the quiet of retirement. 

Now can I act as I will now can I dress as I like ; my movcineots are 
like those of paper kites ^ 

This roj-alty. this beggary>caU It what jx>u will, is my destiny, 
myself am'subject, myself am long yet in m> heart art thou alone 
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I\eshav Amrat Naik (1877-1907) v’as bom m a commu- 
nity ^vhose hereditary profession was acting 
Keshiv^^aik Bis caste people arc known as 

and he attained to some lame as an actor 
in certain Bombay theatres Although in common 
with his other castemen he laboured under the dis- 
advantage of illiteracy and in his practice as an actor he had 
to make mucli use of Urdu it was highly creditable to him 
that he studied his own mother tongue to such advantage 
and that too amid the squalid and discouragmg associations 
of a Bombay theatneal lifc-that he was able to leave behind 
him wntmgs' which entitle him to a place amongst Gu3arati 
authors 

' (o) sjtc, 

^ *FH ^ ^ « 

(6) As an itlustnition of tbe Gazats wntten by him the following 
coaplets arc quoted Tlicy arc faultless la thought and execution 

^ 0 , b, 

^ a, & 

^ WTf St gsraw 0, 

•rfi 

^ t? Sfl^, ^ JRf=T & 

* * 

p 70 Gujarati D wall Issue 30th October T9IO CazahsUnip 83 

The brand on m> heart «s old rt is a sjTnbol of disappointment 
The whole world appears empty to me Hie hosise of tbe lover is desolate 
If you are wealth) then there are millions of beggars hke me There is a 
dnt) and a tax due to losers on the income of Beant) The persco 
whom my heart alwa)-s lo%es takes ho pity on me Fie on this life , it is 
better to die thm to live thus 
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The Bulbul (1882) or Nightingale a monologue, a lync of 
love, IS a poem which is umque in the Guja* 
Derasaris rati language every line in it transports the 
^ulbul a poetic j-gader to all that is best m the lo\e-htera 
ture of Persia m it imagination runs not 
and the effusions of a lover watclung and wooing a 
wayward Beloved prove so infectious that joung 
men are in danger of being earned off their feet on 
reading the Gazals The form of the poem, a fehcitous 
blending of the and the Gazal invests this fine 

expression of a lovers lament, with an irresistible charm re 
mmding one o! Dayaram s Garbis (songs) Mr Dali5abh2i 
P. Derasan Bar at law the author of this short lync, has 
wntten much else,^ but lus name will live on account of his 
Bulbul * The pi««ion of a voluptuary might at the first sight 

1 He bas edited an otd Gujarati histoncal poem, called the 

He has also %mtten a short poem called the 
Besides this he has contnbuted to vanous other literary ventures 
pp 137 and 173 UTfc»^ A list of his works on Science and 

other subjects is given on p 167 of the (Illustrated 

biographies of Gujarati writers) 

2 For instance these bnes which invest his Beloved with the om 
niprescnce of Cod 

^ ^ g 

2^ =iR »*• vrre, *1^ 5 5 cfirfi 5r 

STTTratlf, 
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seem to have prompted these verses, so full of bummg words 
are they, but behind them lies the true ev^pression of a poet's 
feeling * 


In the >’iho]e ViorlJ my happiness lies in thee then art a treasure 
house of all the virtues thou art the embodiment of pure love and 
hence an incarnation of God Even if livmg at a distance thou art 
near Thou appearest in all places Tlus woman seems to have filled 
all space* thou art e>cryi\hcrc O Beautiful one I I see thee in the 
sky, thou art on the earth and m the stars All the ten directions arc 
full of thee. Tell me \Nhat is there avithout thee ? 

sit % SIT 13 F 3 , 

^ ^ rPS. 

13 ^ JvT isTHsl ^ •TTO ^^1*11, 

^TT^r ^ ” 

Even if this heart of mme were burnt to ashes it will not forget 
Its hjann of Lo%o Even my ashes would cryout love, love * Indeed, 
my ashes will cry out and go on reciting jour beautiful name Mj 
heart would aluajs be yearning to become a 'lave of lo\e 

«I^ 

J^r 3^31, HIt5, 

3T% 552 5>nn: qr^, 

BT2qt Woft, 9^, vH, ^ 

0 my Bcloaed, your fo-chcad is more beautiful than the crescea 
moon On it the arcnlar red mark shines like the planet ’ilars A 
beautiful tress of loose hair curly and dark, graces your head It 15 
resting on your forehead . fic, fie, why do jou disturb it ? 

1 For an able review of the Bulbul see Hamanbhai's 
quoted at p 1570! 
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Ilanlal Harshadrai Dhruva, BA, LL B , (1856-189O) 
Nras a Satliodra Nagar by caste He served 
liariiai the Biroda State as a Judge and m 1889 was 

Ohruv-i deputed to reprtsent it at the Stockholm 

Congress of Onentahsts He read ‘several 
papers there, one of them being on Indian Gcometr}, 
His study of the Sanskrit and Praknt languages 

wTis recognised on all hands as noteworthy, and he 
%va5 given the degrees of Ph D , and Lit D , in Europe 
He took great interest in old copper plate and 
stone inscriptions, and greatly helped antiquanan re 
search in Gujarat. From his boyhood he was interested m 
htcraiy pursuits and lus literary activity lasted till his death 
He founded a monthly called the "Nagar Udaya” (1880) 
and an Association in Surat, called the Praja Hita VardhaU 
Sabha ((1882). which discussed political and soaal topics 
He also edited a literary monthly— the 
A pioneer Chandra (Moon)-which attained consider 
able populanty, spcciallj as it encouraged 
new writers by publishing the fruits of their first 
efforts. He is chieflv remembered in Gujarati literature 
as one of the pioneers of the modern school of poetry* 

I Bums Tennyson Sbclley Wonhwortli thcie were some ot **** 
English poets that inspired the atumHS ot the University and bid the 
foundation of the new school Here is a translation by Hanlal of som® 
famous lines ol Bums 

Had we never loved so blindlv 
Had we never loved so kindly 
Had we never met nor parted, 

\\ e had ne er been broken hearted 

•n Sjtt "fCRI 
H tfcf 
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rather than for his antiquonan or research work. Tli& 
latter, although nothing more than spade work, was more 
valuable than many of his verses which were Shallow and 
extravagant.* 

Some of his works arc the Aryotkarsha, the Vikramodaya 
(dramas), The Purva Megha, (a translation 
Hts wntmgs of' the Megliaduta), Kaumudi Kladhava 
(1876, a poem included in the Kunja Vihar), 
the Vasanta Vjlasika and the Kunja Vihara (1896, 
poems), the Pravas Pushpanjali (a posthumous publi- 
cation brought out by his son, Sumanas. describing his voyage 
to Europe). We have this son’s authority for saying that 
many of his ivntings are still unpublislicd. 

The Kunja Vihara (Gambols in a garden) is lus best work 
and typical of his style and sentiment. It 
Knnja.Vihan is a collection of songs, mostly his, and a. 

few by his friends. It is a good 
example of his style, which is modelled on Sanskrit : 
in fact, the w’hole work is cast m that mould. He 
dhidcs the collection into three sections, and calls 
tliem each a Viiasa (or enjoyment). Each Vilasa in 
its turn is divided into several other sections called Laharis 
(wavelets of a stream supposed to bo running through the 

3ft?i 

tfr ^ ! ! ! 

P‘32. 

1 The admiration that he excited in the hearts of some of lus read- 
era \fas equally extravagent. Eg, seethe Salohar Saptaka. ASeptetof 
Litterateurs, m which an undue amount of praise is bestowed on lumi 
These verses will be found quoted at p. 14* of 
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garden) Chandril a (moon light) and so on They are so 
thoroughly saturated with the genius of such poems in Sans- 
knt that their Gujarati counterpart rather bewilders an 
■ordinary reader, who has not made a deep study of that 
learned language Patnotism found a promment place in his 
thoughts and writings and though inferior in many ways to 
the vigorous verses of Narmadashankar, his poems on the sub- 
ject anticipated the direction in which several years after, 
the leaders of the nation would work This very book (Kunja 
Vihara) has several sections devoted to Local Self Government 
and to the political aspirations of the people' Joy, patno- 
tism and at times sadness in short are the prevailing cha 
ractenstics of Ins poems Subjective in loiro with a style 

' snT«T*nni!T, rnntainjTH 

(rt) vn % 5*15 1 

aT»T ?nTh?r gatg • 

v|?5 ^ smtT 5ft ’ 

5TU 

(b) ^ ^ smifr, wjTft, ^ ftnTjft * 

?T ^ 

^ d‘iWT} 

* * ♦ ♦ 

=T*ft 5I*fT Ipift Rd ^!IT, 

‘TTofi JT * 
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ordinarily graceful,* which occasionally becomes invol\ed^ 
his poems reflect the new spmt in Gujarati poetry. 

03 ! 

— 

i; s^ar^, gjatiWi. p i. 

(c) is# =f>i 3«T? » 

# 31 aft 1 » P5n% 

Sai^K, aiisi PHTijfr. p c. 

(fl) tVhen once yon have entered the field o£ battle and commen- 
ced to fight, you must carry on. you most strike at the head of your 
foe jour body full of passion and xest O valiant Warner when once 
you hale, etc. 

What shame u there in serving one s country ? Of what use is hesi* 
tatlOQ there t Of what use is the hope that the lead should he taVen by 
this or that man ? O valiant Wamor, etc 

(6) This load is mine, she is my mother whe else can say that 
It IS hia ? 1 will not allow an) one else to utter thoac words For Uu» 
land, my native ccnintr), I will sacrifice my h/e O bcloted in some 
field of battle, I do not ivi^h to escape This land etc 

• • * * 

We are neither poor in spmt nor cowards nor have we been created 
to remain slaves lor ever \Vb) should ivc not proclaim it i 

1 am full of the fervour of my religion rely on my own deeds and 
am desirous to fight the battles of my own conntr) \tearc saturated 
with love I and we are all one, O Ilan 

(c) tVho is there, who mil resuscitate my Ind who will wear her 
on lus heart ? 

a See !;!p 8 of 

The poem beginning with 

'iT^r ci*rrft ^ Tt; ! 
snr^ ^ ' \ 

Alas I wc arc fated to bve near hot still apart, the eye rejoices, bat 
the heart burns. 
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In reading Some of hjs patnotic poems one cannot resist 
the feeling that in words and sentiments 
Imitation of ^re but thinly veiled imitations of Nar- 

works madashankar s poems Admiration of Lord 
Ripon’s boon of Local Self Government 
distmguishes some of his work 

Much fun was made, by several writers, of Hanlal s habit 
of putting a number of marks of exclama- 
itidiculous interrogation (I ^ k * ! 0* 

use of exclama , . . . 

tion marks the end of each verse which made tnein 
appear- bombastic, ndiculous and added 
nothing to their significance 

The Parsis who had very little share in the classical period 
have made large contributions to modem 

^tntmtioo Gujarati Literature, in almost all its branches, 
■ox Parsw to Ou ^ t 4 « 

jaiati Literature poetry, prose, drama, history and other subjects. 
As would be expected, their contnbutions were 
primarily modelled on the hterature of their ancient home, and 
■only secondarily on that o! their adopted one Recently a third 
element has influenced their writing, but that element Enghsb 
Literature is a common factormfluenang Hindu as well as Farsi 
writers All the same, whether we look to the purely Persian 
standard by which they were guided in the early sixties and 
seventies, or to the standard o! Hindu writers as in the case of 
-the late B M MaJabari, or to the English standard whichgiudes 
them at present, we cannot but be struck wth the large amount 
•of work which Parsi authors have put into our Literature Not 
•only have they been generous with their pen, but they have been 
generous with their purse too, and encouraged poor but ii«iQg 
talent, Hindu ana Parei alike It was a Parsi who assl^ted 
Harmadashankar liberally but anonymously, xvith money m 
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tlie hour of lus cbrc need, when the poet's worldly possessions 
consisted of a four anna piece It was the first Parsi Baronet 
who rewarded Kavi Dalpatram's poetic work Like generosity 
adventure is also in their blood, and joumahsm and tlie first 
setting up of vernacular printing presses in Bombay were the 
outcome of their spint of enterprise 

So far as the earlier poetry written by Parsis m concemea 
it IS an admitted fact that the spint of Sa’adi 

Persian their Hafe2 and Firdausi dominated and directed 
early model , 

it The mechanical construction of the terses, 
their subject matter and the assoaation of ideas, all these were 
an undisguised imitation of Persian wntmgs If fact, one of 
the most typical wnters of this Persian sdiool who is selected 
hero to represent this class, makes noseerct of lus havingindcnt- 
ed upon that Literature for all he required for his literary 
outfit * 

Mancherjt Kar'asji Shapurji. whowTotc under the nom dr 
plume of Mansukb, li\ ed to a pretty old age 
Maasukh Like many jHustnous Parsis, Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai, J N Tata, Daoabhai Naoroji, lus 
home was m the small town of Navsan under the nUe of 
H H The Gaekwid He was bom of poor parents, whose 
business was to dn\c carts or bullock convej’ances 
He migrated to Bombay at the earlyageof eight and was brought 
up under the guardianship of his uncle and aunt, who treated 
him\cry harslily. His education w'as utterlj neglected in tlrc 
beginning and the old Hindu hlehtaji (teacher) under whom he 
learnt his alplnbet i)ro\cd even harsher than his relatives. 
HowcTCr, a pluhntliropic old lady, who once was a witness to 
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Vicissitudes tutelage of lus unsympathetic aunt and 

propnetor n,.deh.m a teacher .n that tchoot 

"^^Here he developed h.s taste tor oratory, l^^f ““j 
writing on public questions In 1848 he v 
to China to join one of the numerous TaN 
firms which earned on a brisk trade with India ^ 

there he continued his literary work Seven >'ears after ixt >55 
he returned to Bombayand although overtvhclmed with alot 0 
litigation in connection with his firms affairs, hcdit not rela^ 

his literary labours In fact lie continued to work Anth his pen 

to the end of along life His collected writings, prose and 

^ \erse arc numerous and cover historical 
* ^ religious <ooal and domestic subjects* 


1 Id imitation ol a I'cnaao work cl the came name, he has called 
his collection. ‘iJfilS* It consists of 1138 quarto (super royal) paS^* 
aod is divided b> him into 13 parts thnr titles betraj the wide range 
over which his pen roamed 

Part I (Persian Prosody) ^ . 

Part 11 ajHcrfl jnt 

5R<^R. (A dupute or dialostie betiveen a wife and 

husband on the ments and dements of the education 

of women) 

Part III 3 (^ ; 5 Tl |2 *^ 5 ^ 

^^tlPI (A very interesting chronicle of the 
battle between Ituslam and his son Sobrab) 
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Kis best verses which when sung, have been said by hi«- 
biographer to have drawn tears from the eyes 
His verses audience, arc those chronicling the death 

f Solirab at the hand ot his father Rustam and the lamentations. 

Part IV «?|aT ^ I K I ^gfl (A bio- 

graphy of the first Baronet, Sir Jamshcdjt) 

Part V »R*rR tlfRa 

^ eSifd! (A biography of the late Prince Albert, 

husband of Queen Victoria) 

Part VI ” (An Explanation of a I^rsi prayer). 

Part Ml iTR^l sfirpn WPET^ PTOH VTOJft 

31^ dln^JliT. ( A con- 

versation about the defects and pernicious mistakes 
ia the Lau$ passed in respect of the social customs 
ot the Parsi communit>) 

r»rt VIII “ TI^tflMKI " HI ilMIOFft Onflsii. (Acnticismolthe 
defects in " Parsi ” ) 

Part IX TT^ smi i^it tpi ©m^TtPir 

*TJI fqrtiNW eSUrll (Words of a niimaa 

sorromng at the loss of her husband cr btloved). 

Part X q?ft 3WI 6?^ 

ftRnn (Verses on divine Kve and 

other kinds of high morals and punty) 

Part XI SITaift IIJOT OTI Bteffiarfr 5tft. piu- 

ccllaneous didactic verses). 

Part XII “ fR^ 3R «H51JJdlO **. (Prayers by 

Mansukh). 

Part XIII JRCT tTItfRI sfrlT; ^ 

*l€i ('® account of the We and 

death of Bomanji Hotmasji Wadia- Rum caused by 
the opium traffic) 
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of his mother Tehmina when she came to know of it. This episode 
in the Shah Nameh of Firdausi is considered one of the b«t 
in the Epic literature of the world, and is familiar to English 
leaders in Mathew Arnold’s fine poem Sohrab and Rxisfam. 
Mansukh’s version, of which a few verses are given below, 
although considered worthy of praise by his biographer,* is 
jejune and devoid of that appropriateness of language, 
ihythm and solemnity which should always characterise the 
narration Of such a touching incident as this. It is bat 
a feeble attempt to translate into Gujarati verse the simple 
and sorrowful but at the same time inspiring lines of Firdausi. 
Perhaps when read out aloud vdth proper intonation and ges- 
tures, the innate beauty of the subject and its noble spirit of 
patriotism may deeply move an audience already prejudiced in 
the poet’s favor, but it Is difficult for a single reader to obtain 
any such impression of his power^. 

t p. 47 . Preface to the Ganj Nameh. “ The Poetry m the Chronicle 
. <]f Rustam Sohrab bestows upon the composer the right to fee* 
proud of It." 

8 Eg, Tehmina '3 sorrow when she Jeams of the death of her son. 
an act committed unwiHii^ly by his father; her lamentations are given 
thus in Mansukh's verses, 

51^-? ^511 ^ 

^ JRRSIT ^ 

iv gnstJpft 
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His other contributions move almost on the same hncs as 
those of his contemporaries Narmadashankar 
I! s othei and Dalpatram Like them he has vvntten 
OTk Kse™ on education of women, when the movement 

ICS Dalpat* , , , . 

un 3 was out just beginning to strike out against the 

shackles of conservatism , like them he has 
Titten laudatory verses on the leading lights of the day, like 
lem be has condemned speculation in shares and traffic in 
pium and hke them he ha* pleaded for Uie betterment of soaety 
[mda readers would not mucli appreaate the verses, because 
f the many unfaraihar woros and phrases but apart 
om that his poems will b- found to embody npc judgment 
nd lofty view^ 

The setting up of the first vernacular printing press in 
Bombay, -Urcady rvierred to was the work 
^Manbaii^ and of Fardunji ^larzbanji (1787 1874) whose 
irintias*pr^*^ family sUU worthily carry on the tradition 
, He w’as a voluminous wnter and about 

orty-seven works stand to lus credit He migrated 

2 WST ^ 

T? “ ^Hm\U ” str s^iT, 2tr ^ 

Gao] Namcb, p 250 

[ Alas my soa 1 AUs Sotirabl Mas thou the hope ol th> mother » 
icArt ! Alas my son coungcocs and valiant Alas thou the lion of 
he field of battle O virtacus Sobrab O my fortanate son O tbou 
Ivlng light of theKayanl dynasty The breath of thy mo- 

her si fennd hapj>mcs3 nov that tbou art gone nbo vnll comfort her 
b her sorrow? Othou the Governor of Samangan %urtoon$ and valiant, 
‘''.out thee my lile has become useless 
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from Surat to Bombay m 1805 after a bitter quarrel ivith his 
father. He belonged to a family of Mobeos (Parsi pnests) 
and his aged father thought that the knowledge he had acquired 
locally of Gujarati Persian and Sanskrit was enough to carry 
lum through life as a pnest But the youngster, then only 
twelve or thirteen years of age thiisted after the wider knowledge 
and experience which only travelling could give him Hj 
heart was set on going to Bombay but as he was not encouragco 
byhis father, he left Surat secretly; however, he was 
and brought back, and to escape lus wrathful parent’s casti 
gation he remained concealed m a cellar for three days T 
the old gentleman was impressed with the seriousness of hi 
son’s purpose and later on (when the boy was eighteen years old) 
he himself took steps to send him to Bombay, where he sat 
the feet of the most distinguished Parsi scholar, poet and pnw 
of the day the well known Daslur Mulla Firor * ^ 
studied all he wanted to study, he took leave of his Guru with 
view to launch into some independent business, as the mouc 
tonous duties of a Parsi priest did not quite suit his restl« 
mind and imentive bram 

1 HucamenasPesbvUa (<7^5 1830) heard ins father had 50"^ 
Iraa in 1768 to prosecutetheir study of theirreligionmitsanaent hcm' 
The title of '' Mulla ” a teamed man was bestowed on him by the 
of Bagdad It was a rare honour conferred only cn the most scholar 
pnests He wrote Persian poetry under the name of Firor The 
bmation of these two words Uulla and Firoz, gives us the name 
which he is best knoivn His famous work, ' George Nameh 
chronicle m Persian verse of the conqests of the English in India di- 
to the time of King George III, js considered only slightly 
to Firdausi’s Shah Kameh A library of valuable Persian. 
and Avestaic books, called the Mulla Firor Library, keeps the 
of his scholarship and learning alive m Bombay 
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; In iSoS, he started a book binder’s shop He next took 
h contract for preparing hdmets and added to this the business 
of trai^mitting pnv’ate letters from Bombay to \anous towms 
in Gujarat These different activities were found insufficient 
to absorb the full measure of his cnei^, so that in 1812 he 
hit upon the idea of setting up a vernacular pnnting press, 
a tlupg uhich till then no one had ventured to do His first 
[ difficulty w-as to get Gujarati types There 

- His diEfrtaltwa v,Tis no type foundry in tliose days 

and he prepared a set himself, utilising the 
services of the ladies of hi» house m moulding rubbing 
and polishing the bodies” In 1S14 he brought out a Guja- 
rati Calendar, and thereafter other publications followed ra- 
pidly Efght jears later (July 1822) his business had expanded 
to such an extent that he ventured to bring out a 
<wcekly) paper, called the ' Bombaj Samachar which hap 
pily exists till this day as a daily and earned it on for a de- 
cade (till 13th August 1832) He purchased a ship and pros- 
pered in trade, but unfortunately in \mting on the Kabi«a' * 
controversy in his paper, be happened to offend his opponents 
and they tlircatencd him with rum He was undaunted, but 
unscrvipulous fanatics so managed matters that all lus credi- 
tors at once rushed to him donning him for their dues About 
this lime Ins slup, the bng Hindustan, was damaged on a 
voj*agc to Calcutta, and had to be sold for next to notiung, 
while his business with China resulted in great loss (1831). 
Ills friends (^omc of whom were at bottom lus enemies) ad- 
vised him to leave Bombay till the whole affair had blown 
over He went to Bas^cin and later, under their advice, left 


' * A dupate of long etandiag between the Sbchenshahi and 

Ivadaii sections of Zoroistnans abont certain intercalary da>-3 in their 
icar 
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Bntish junsdiction and went to Daman m Portuguese terr 
tory to avoid his creditors (1832) He bad enough ^ ^ 
with him to satisfy all their claims, but the advice of his " 
called " friends ' broke him and though he built up a 
life of usefulness by practising as a Hakim he did not —o 
his former spints In the end he succeeded in winning > 
himself a position of high esteem in Daman 

His poetical works, though cast in the old style, ser 
as a link between the Parsi poetry of 
wMte eighteenth and the nineteenth 

The poetical portion of Sa’adis 
translated by him under the name of 'jspjBTWl ^0^°' 
necessarily the lines of Persian poetry, but his other 
are free from that influence* The Persian element found 
the Siavaksh Nameli of Erwad Rustam Peshotan (AD 
has disappeared to a great extent here, and Fardunji's . ‘ 
paved the way for those poets like Mansukh who followed hnr 

Bandc Khoda, Rustam Irani, Jabub Rustam, Paisi, Ka 
lam Kash and J N. P , are some of the mon 
recent wnters Of these the last has 
able to stir up some thought, probably on account of his po 
sjtion in life Jamshedji Na«3nvanji Petit ( 1856 - 1888 ) 

^ w, 51 ^ ;tt 3Thrt 5F1. 

^ TlrTT^ ^ ^ 

p 119 l&kobad s Lite of Fardunji Maribanjt 

O Sons of Fither Adam ivith a pure heart praise Him. and 
before Him alone In this ye shall find much blessing never shall , 
find any hurt He evermore doeth good to them that worship 
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%vrote over his initials ** J. N. P.," belonged to the millionaire 
Parsi family of the Petits^ His education left nothing to be 
desired from the modem point of vie%v, as he had opportuni- 
ties of studying in the best institutions of Bombay. His 
teachers found him a critical student of Shakespeare and the 
English poets. He studied Persian and Avesta, and his 
biographer,' who has also edited his poetical works, sets it 
down to his eternal credit that in spite of the sneers of bis 
Parsi companions at school he imbibed such a strong love for 
his mother tongue, Gujarati, that from his earliest years he 
bc^an to compose verses in it. This love developed as he 
grew older, and it gave birth to that well-known volume called 
*r^ ttm 9rnr<TTMr (“My Recreation and Other 
Verses “)* wliich in the oj^ion of the very same editor marked 
him out as one of our premier poets. 

Rliymcless verse, though found in Sanskrit, has not made 
much headway in Gujarati. The biogra* 
Dlaa >efse9 gives him the honour of In- 

troducing this form or metrical composition to Gujarati readers. 

Two extremes characterise the opinions as to the men’t^i 
of J. N. Fs work. The Parsi vieiv, as rc- 
presented by his biographer and by a critic 
(supposed to be B, M. Malabari) in the Indian 
Spectator (187S-1881) who reviewed his poems as they came 

1 Tlte late Mr, Jijibliai Fcstanji Mutn, AI A. This bsograpby 
the record of a simple life, hcU spent in the service of his /rllowmen 
a life unspoiled by the posscuion of wealth. 

3 It I3 a substantial volume (1892) of nearly fi^ehaadred pages, 
and comprises >*2X903 on l^aturr, the innocence ^ childhood, transia 
lions from the poetry of Cowper, Longfellow. Thomas Moore, young, 
Gilman, Cen Jonsou, Southey sod other more or less well Vnown En- 
glish poets. 
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out in batches m monthly journals places him at the top of 
^\hat lb called the English School of Gujarati Poetry^ On 
the other side we ha\c the considered and reasoned opinion of 
a Hindu cntic i reviewer of cstihhshcd reputation, Rao Ba 
hadur Ramanhhai M NilKanth * who sees no ment whatever 

1 (a) The language » simple though vtry provtaaal , but tht 
«ty!c IS so free from the trammels ami superstitions of artifiaal writers 
that its very quaanlncss is music to the car The wntcr seems to have 
a meditative cast of mind and a lively fancy , 

(b) * In a spint of calm interest and with a light touch the wnter 
successfully treats subjects which would throw more excitable wnter* 

into convailsionv of alternate delight and anguish 

ought to rejoice that they have a ventabic Samuel Rogers m thwr midst 
(«) "The lines . possess unusual power and beaoty 

of expression They have all the quaint simplicity of the bards of yor* 
and dl the rcllnetnent of modem artists J V Ps verses form a du 
tinct feature in the literature of Cujarat and wilt not only ples^ 
the partial Parst cntic but also any Hindu of poetical proclivities’ 

(i) "W« read these productions with the same dchght vnth which 
we read a page of Cowper s Task or Tliomson s Seasons * PP *28 tsi 
of the Introduction to *rnit *nfC» 

3 Discussing the ments of J N Ps poetry at great length he 
sa>*3 that it is neither good poetry nor good prose No man whose 
car IS tramed would find any harmony in these verses In this book 
tliere is no the last words of the lines do not move evenly, but 

have to bo pronounced in a vray different from those m which Gujarati 
words are pronounced to grasp the full meaning it is very difficult 
to connect the verses and the reason for all this is what Mr. Mistn call* 
metre but which is really the stumbling fashion of pronouncing 
vowels ’ and so on (Sec pp 279 282) He quotes the 

following lines for instance to support his opinion 
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an his book, and charactenses it as mere doggerel It is diffi- 
cult to stnke a mean between these two extremes, but this 
fact cannot be gamsaid that J N P. had a genumc affection 
lor Gujarati poetry and he laboured according to lus lights 
to free it from the artificial trammels imposed upon it by lus 
brother Parsi waters His conception of poetry and its func- 
tions was high based as it was on the study of celebrated 
English poets and the execution thereof though lacking in 
dignity and punty of language has all the appearance of fol- 
loivmg a high standard 

Reviewing Parsi Poetry upto 1880 Mr Malaban himself 
Malabaxl s poets thus sum- 

■opinion ot Parsi manses its position Poetry is a rank 
growth among Parsis Basketfuls of lyncal 
■and cart loads of dramatic verses are turned out every year 

^ 2 wr ^TTft 
^ to; ^ 

mm ’fe, 

rl jfhlTJn 5TT«t JHU, 

^ ^13T 5^ 

Os A Sc-A SllLLZ. 

What was the ocean bed on which thou d dst grow to thy perfect 
shape? Hundreds of merdiant ships must haAc passed ov'cr thcc 
^\^so can tell how many men thou most have Acen fall from wrecked 
ships down through the deep bencatli which as thou la> cst in the sand 
thy body became clothed in 'aned hoes ? 

' These lines contain neither good poctrv nor good prose (Ita 
taanbhais ^I*hn p sS }■ 
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by this remarkable race. But it is generally stolen ivare, or 
very vilely manufactured. We know but of a half dozen. 
Parsis who have fathomed the true scope of poetry and her 
influence as a national educator. We have never had for our 
femilies such simple familiar verse as might be called the 
poetry of hearth and home and can mould the character of 
womanhood and childhood Smce then Sorab Palainkotj 
Dr. Jalnewala, Dadi Taraporewala, Pestanji K. Taraporewals*- 
Firoz Bathwala, and Dr D N. Patel have tried to reheve the 
situation. The ivork of some ol them is indeed good,* while 
that of others is just passable. 

1 ladiaa Spectator, i8Ui January iS$o 

3 E. g , The fotlowiag lines takes from s long poem of Sorab 
PaUmkot, on Sulochana, the wife of lndra)it the son of Bavasa, 
hardly betray their ongm as from the pen of a Farsi, an alien to Hmdu 
religton and its Puranic lore 

“ fcrt 

PHT ^ ^ rfti: ** 

Heanng the lamentation of Vtbhishana Ragbuvir said 'Fnend,** 
fby gnef IS of no avail sow. thou art bra%e, be patient too 

Similarly the whole poem of quoted by H G. Anjaro 

in his (p 179, 2nd Edition) from the pen of P. K. Tara* 

porewala is equally creditable. 

“ m3 I ^ en? 3, 

^ gpqi H ’ 

^ ^ rig 

^ ^ 3ir '' 

O wind l Just as thou blowest here after getting eicpcnence (of 
this place) continue to Wow slowly over the whole world in the sao® 
way. so that every one may obtam eternal quiet while listening (to the*) 
and taste the fruits eternal of this Garden of Dreams 
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By far tlie tallest amongst this group of Parsi poets is 
,, , ^ Behram]! M Malaban (1853 1012) Left fa- 

tucriess in early childhood with poverty 
staring him in the face, by dint, of close application to his 
studies, he managed to learn sufficient m the schools at Surat 
to qualify him to appear at the 'Matriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University Three successive failures did not 
daunt luro, though all the uhilc he ivas supporting him- 
self m Bombay by teaching m pnvate schools on a paltrj 
salary of Rs 20 per month The fourth attempt was success 
ful But he did not follow it up by entering any College for 
higher education From his earliest days he had secured a 
\cry good command over the English language and his know- 
/edge of lus mother tongue was on a par with it. A great 
reader of classical Gujarati Literature and mixmg freely wth 
his Hindu fnends m the anaent city of Surat he had managed 
to obtain a thorough acquaintance with their inner life, domestic 
and social, their thought and action Very few Parsis can 
boast of such a creditable familianty with the every day life 
Creditable members of their sister community, 

timilianty with Malaban, holding forth on the manners and 
Gnjaratl customs of Gujarati Hindus can easily be 

mistaken for a Hindu Difficulties and disappointments 
strewed his path before ho could settle doivn in life, but for- 
tunately the fncndships that he formed of large hearted Fn- 
gUshmen like Dr Taylor, htartm Wood of the Times of India, 
and Dr. Wilson helped him to find out the true vocation of 
his hfe-joumahsm vshcrem as Editor of the Indian Spec- 
tator, he made a great mark His genumu 
feeling and fight for the amelioration of the 
^ ot HuMbi- widows led. him mta the 

^ath of Social Reform, and won him the esteem and fnend- 
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ihjp of some of the greatest men and women of the time, both 
4it home and abroad, and on his sudden death at Simla mes- 
sages of sympathy poured in from the King Emperor down 
wards With an impressive appearance and a philosophic 
turn of mind, his sparklmg conversation and charming man- 
ners won friends for him wherever he -went Besides this he 
wielded a facile pen and his works, both m English^ and 
<jujarati, have won high praise from distinguished scholars 
of both languages 

Even when he was a little boy m Surat, Malaban used 
to run after those itinerant minstrels called Kliiahs, who 
move about from street to street and sing "^ongs which send 
a thnll of ]oy or sorrow and awaken infinite longings m the 
hearts of their audience “It was with wandering minstrels 
Jie found his way to the world of the muses “* His poems 
are practically scattered over his whole life His first coUec 
tion of verses^ though written early %sas not 
coSSenlSbk published liU ad 1875 His second work 
Came out m 1878, his third m 1894, and lus 
fourth and last in 1898 ^ 

To us the Niti Vinod, though the earliest, appears to be 
hjs best and finest work He had passed 
hi^b^twOTk^^ his childhood amid suffenpg women, and 
from their own hps heard the story of their 
''voes " He would often sit and listen to and weep 

with them as the tragedy of their lives obsessed his heart and 

* Indjaa Eye on Engli^ late and Gujarat and the GujaraW 

2 p 29 B M Malaban Rambles with the Pilgnm RefonneG 
by Sirdar Jogendra Smgh 

3 The Niti Vinod or the Pleasures ol the Right Path 

* The Wilson Viraha the Anabhavik^ and the Sansaxika 
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brain”.' A large part of the \erses refers to the wails and 
woes of child widows and ill matched couples, girl wives of 
old, decrepit husbands A touch of reality and vividness 
pervades these clear, sad melodics, as the poet s knowledge 
was first hand and his feeling on tlic subject as keen as it was 
sincere Malaban was the apostle of persuasiveness and lie 
seems to have avoided polenucs, raillery, gibing irony or even 
strong language Other Gujaratis who have worked on the 
same canvas are Narmadashankar and Dalpatram of the old 
generation and Narsmhrao Divatia of the new jralaban*” 


1 p 39 B Mataban Itamblc:* witlv the PUgnen Uefomcr 
by Sirdar jogendra Singli 

•s p 37» Jbid ' Uo struck the deepest notes when smgtng of the 
woes 0! Indian women songs sad and despairing and freighted with 
infliiite pathos ' 

3 Matabari thus desenbes the poignancy of a widow’s gnef 

sTirq; ^ wsr t 

^ 

5?Knn iR jRisar 5;, t 

^ ®Trwi t 5fic5, 

8?t^ gpTT ^ ?nT * 

JfRT ^ % TRT ^ ^ 

^T«rT % STTOT 

'trI ^ S i n qi sitfi 5^ ^ ^ 

5 «f5TT ^1 5 t| ^7 T filjr 

"CiSisJ rrss ffct p^'Ssed atffiie Btf itslKfsl'Je seij to tajfe £rrt~ 
happiness of my mamage The demons brol^ my wobdea bangles 
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lias assimilated and followed all the good points of Dalpat- 
ram and eschewed the objectionable though perhaps more 
ampressive language of Narroadashankar. 

The death of his dearest fnend and helper. Dr. Wilson, m 
1S76 moved him into writing a fine Elegy called the " Wilson 
Viraha pubhshed m 1878 It is cast in the 
Wilson Vira a familiar mould of Dalpatram's Forhes 
Viraha, and, judged by the standard of such poems, gives oat 
a true nng. The whole hfe of the greatest and most popular 
"Missionary on this side of India is told in a way which vividly 
reflects his altruistic and philanthropic work, and the great 
power he exerased over the citizens of Bombay by his love, 
"humihty and grace There vras affinity m the hfe*aimsofboth: 
devotion to the service of suffenng men and women. 

(emblematic oi a rvoman s busband bemg alive) and sbavcd my batr« 
They wrapped round me a black (coarse) cloth, in the name of my de- 
ceased husband. By depriving me of my usual ornaments and dress 
they paaficd the soul of my husband, dead and gone. * * 

In the mirror opposite, 1 appear bke a mtch to myself , my reflec- 
tion appears as if it would swallow me up m wrath, and what delay 
could there be for the same ? Through bereavement my eyes are sun 
ien and become &ery red Disapposatment and calamity have 
shrivelled up my body. My feet are shaking with the mtensity of 
passion while love is dried up I am a widow, a wandering ascetic and 
■a childless woman. I am dwelling m a desert ” 

Compare this with the verses written by Vallabh Bhatt depicting 
the misery of a young girl married to aa old husband and quoted at 
rP *5*154 of “ Milestones in Gujarati Literature” The miseries 
described here seem to be an echo of the miseries described there. 
Perhaps those verses inspired these, as they (the older ones) are very 
popular. 
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In liis later work the Anubhavika (189^) or Verses based on 

. , Experience* some readers * see more of poctrv 

Amjbhavika . t.. ^ 

than in the Niti Vmoda, It ^vas a great success, 

and met wth a welcome and an appreciation which brought 
Malabari fame and many friends. There is no doubt wliatsoevcr 
that he has versified in his book some of the experiences whidi 
most men arc sure to meet with as they grow older and come to 
close quarters \vith the world A casual glance at the hst of 
topics selected ^viU shew the range of these experiences : Do not 
Heaven andHcUcxist ? Learn and Labour*, Why do you fear 
Death ? ^Vhatevcr is bom dies. The World is Selfish, Affinity of 
Hearts Hypocrisy, A Shameless Person.* The best lines in 
this collection are the opening ones where he offers prayers to 
Jlother Gujarat.* In the verses describing the vicissitudes of 
man's lot and a fnend in need* he has acquitted himself well, 

I In hi 4 still Utcr work, the sao^anka, toe calls them 
■SIT^r Hter Some taint impressions (literally, 

expressions) of personal cxpcncnce. 

3 See yriji p. 150, *' In the Acobhavika poetry shines 

more than in the Niti Vinod." 

» 5H ^ 

• tR tpT gsmtT 1 *iTft 

^ «ira 

Victory, Victory, great Gojanit. my mother, seeing thy pleasant 
totns like face. I sing thy praises. 

T ^ «rT ? 

8 TO 111 nrtff. 
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Malaban s acquaintance with the rules of Gujarati prosody 
was more than passing and he is one of the 
Ifia verses %ery fcw Par=i poets who have submitted 
themselves tothcrulcsof prosodj at dcomposed 
verses in vv^ll known ana at times difficult 
metres He may have tripped here and there and may have 
[ailco to grasp the intricacies of the short (B^) and the long 
( ) sjllablcs * but on the whole he has siicceeoed well 

In spite of his intimate know Icagc of Gujarati ana the 
Gujaratis one finds lum often committicg 
mistakes whidi no Hindu would commit m 
the usc of certain phrases * 

The happy idea stniek Jlic poets son of haviog selections 
made from lus poems and with a still happier 
collected inspiration the work was entrusted to a 
kindred spirit one of out best poets Ardeshir 
Franiji Ivhabardar He published the selections under the title 

rector ol lOiblic In&tnictioi la be seditious and Lis printing office was 
visited b> the police The matter was hotly discussed for months and 
the GaiTnunent of Bombay cacnerated the poet from all lU wdl to> 
ivards itself Lords Northbrook R pon and Rcaj in the Ifonse cf 
Lords testified to Mr Malaban s steadfast lo}*3lt} He hunscif did not 
care to make much of th s unpleasant inadent 

The matter was Loally alio red to drop lu Sansania ' 

Mabbari had merely prevd cd t is gospel of social reform He exhor 
tedhvs people to be up and dong and hia words were mi^terpieted 
to mean what he never meant them to convey (pp 6o 6x B hi Val 
abari , by Sirdar Jogcadrn S ngh) 

1 As he himself admits m bis Preface to the SaQvanka 
3 In the ^1^1*3^ in the vcr> opening lines ‘li* 

(Is Incorrect Itsheoldbe ••frif In the Wilson Viraba (p Jf) 

I be says ^1^^ is generallj eaten and 

f not drunk. '* 
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of -Gems from Malabar. s poems, > “ 1 ° a 

lengthy preface, g.ving the outUnes of Malaban s life, 
disburse on his poetry in particular and on the state 
poetry written by Parsis m general 

Ardeshir Tramii Khabardar. a naUve of Daman, has 
endeared himself to all Io\ers of Gujarati by his fine poeim 
His place IS already established in the ranks a 
Khabardar poets, and some of his verses have 

■become so popular that even small children, recite 
^mall honour and cause for gratification to a bving poet 
^ellknovm verses on “ GunasrmU Gujarat” are so POP"^' , 
-they compare, so far as taking their place in the hearts ^ 
"Gujaratisis concerned, with the famous poem ” Bande Mataram 
of the Bengah poet, Bankim Chandra Chatterji. To a 
extent his style has now formed itself. Prom 1897 
the old style and wrote m the new or modem st>le There i. 
not much prospect of any further change and he seems to hav< 
settled down to the use of a style of his own. From a ma^ ® 
poems published in monthlies he has till now brought out 
collections of verses * 

Like llalaban he too has submitted himself to the rules 0 
prosody, and has written verses not only m tn 
Controlled by different ^Ts, but has hy a process ^ 
o pro gomijjnation and permutation produced soffl 
new cnes * 


Mr Khabardar has wntten English verses too 
1 (1917) 
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The poet seems to be a great and deep student of that brahcli 
! modern Gujarati poetry \vhid> is modelled on that of Words- 
orth, Tennj'son and Shelley, tcclmically called subjective, and" 
whose pioneer as well as whose best and forc- 
subiccUve representative is Mr. Narsinhrao Bhola- 

nath Divatia. This school endows nature and 
ssceneswith life, with soul, with thought, and extracts lessons 
•ora them. This study has impressed IGiabardar so raucli 
lat we see in his poems a great resemblance to the work of the 
[iadu pioneer, so that it might be mistaken for imitation, if not 
lagiarisra, but for the knowledge that the Parsi poet possesses 
oth individuality and originality of his own. Stare, divine 
tusic, clouds, rain, these topics arc common to them both, and 
n reading Khabardar’s verses one finds in them not only ideas, 
nd sentiments and turns of thought and phrase common to 
'larsinhnio, but also identical themes. It looks as if it were 
nerely a rceh/tuffe of Narsinhrao’s york * but it k not really so. 

‘ (<*) “ 351 55 'Ft «irg s^, 

Compare this with Karsinluao's Unca in p. 83, 

“ ^ Trai 3 tw, 

^ Tim «i Tt? 3MH." 

or 

i‘) tiS 4^ iirpi i^, 

^40 >n4 Ti.” : iiro. 

The idea ol stars weeping tears of silver caQ% ej ed 'by these lines is 
lonnd in Narsinhrao’s poem at p 46 of 
j 'IRI, 

T?^i mHtlTTT. 
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He could weave good imagery ' and when that is comtnaed 
With the simple language of his poems and theit 
pointy sweetness two invanable features of his wori, 

sufficient reason can be foimd for the extrems 
populanty he has secured with his Hinnu readersj Parsis 
■with a few exceptions do not claim him as one of their best, a> 
they fail to follow him in the flights of his imagination, because 
of the oifficulty of fully comprehending his meamng 
m a style or language which they eschew as Sanskntized 
‘ high " Gujarati but even they admit the chann and music 
those two or three songs * which have forever found for iuffl 
niche m the temple of moaem Gujarati poetry. 

■\Vith all its beauties and its affinity to the work of Hinds 
writers Khabarnars work has not been pronounced free fro® 

gtimrr 

sn^, anm wifi 

JiRfr. »’ 

3TT5Il^f[3 *ipr 

Every day the stars taake Diwalt illuminations (Feast o£ 
m my mansion and the moon decorates its courtyard with colo®^^ 
patterns the sun departing in his coune scatters gold on my 
Come Come welcome to my bouse Come Ye men and I 
yon sweet tales 

Song of the Goddess of Hope 

2 (0 nsmcT (li) Verses on the death of G M 

(Wfl Welcome to Dad abhai 
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liose defects which are natural to one not bom a Hindu * 
n a rather lengthy but detailed review of one of his worls 
(Tile Vilasika) Mr. Narsmhrao has shown 
Vasant (Samvat Years 1963 ana 1964) 
inhrao bj concrete examples that this Parsi strain, 

though a ^ erv thin one, poep^ out through his 
)ocms, and in some shght measure injures their faultlessncss. 


Bamanji Isliurshedji Tramroi (1848-1920), bom m Navsari 
if poor parents, remained poor, and, though dogged by mis- 
brtuncs, serenely pursued the prote^ion of his pen. He 
jclongcd to the Alob^ or pncstly section of the Parsi commumty. 
Hid had by passing sci.cral ntualistic tests thoroughly fitt^ 
iimsclf for sacerdotal work His study of Gujarati, Urdu and 
rramtor Persian wars unique On coming over to 
Bombay m private service, he soon changed 
;nto the journalistic line, dc\oting himself as a minor occupation 
to writing plays for the stage Wiile on the staff of the Gujarati 
iaily, the Bombay Samacliar, as its sub-editor for nearly two 
decades, he cmplojcd liis leisure moments m contnbuting to 
several humorous papers, vuch a*! the ^pHT-ond the qxrst? 

Ills varied «kctclics and verses on the current 

ttork topics of the daj. Poor health m Bombay, 

however, compelled him to return to Nav- 
san, from where he vicnt on ^ending out a steady stream of 
I A stnng(.r >^ould on Mxiac,liis]xxiusat once lake them tobevvnt 
ten bya Gojarati (Hindu) His and are books vrotten 

in correct GujaratS Undonbtedty an e-xpcnenced e>e will at once find 
out that the Tfnter is not by birth one endowed mth the genius oi correct 

Gujarati •’ (snnft ^ jrarWfir inrf^v, p ico 

This obser\'ation has not gone undialicnged In his Introduction to 
hfalahan'a Select roems he his tickled this subject of Parsi and llinda 
'Cajanti and attempted to give an answer to his cntics 
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articles to the Bombay papers on all sorts of subjects, re- 
ligious. political, social and Kterary. The assume d names tindei 
•which he mote, ^ ^RiTsn’. 

have become familiar to all readers of the well-knovra Bombay 
daily, the Sanj Vartaman, and the weeUy, the Gujarati, and 
they read his contributions with avidity. 

A great lover of natural scenery, he had roamed over tb 
jungles and hills round about Navsari, aw 
A Novel- as a result he produced a fine novel calb 
the scene of which is bit 
in the Barot Hills, famous in the history of the India 
l^rsis as the place where the sacred fire was at one time kep 
safe and burning. 

A sad accident while getting out of a tramcar in Bomba 
, necessitated the amputation of his right leg t 
n aca «n knee, but in spite of this infirmity, couple 

with bad eye-sight and old age, he went on unflinchingly vnl 
his literary w’ork which shewed all the vigour and fertility 
his youth,' even in old age. 

A few years before his death he was presented with 
" purse " by his friends and admirers 
appreciation of his good and sound vof 
After great hesitation, he accepted the g 
with aU the humility of a novice. 

His published poetical work is not much in quantity ^ 
a large mass is still lying unpubl^hcd. His mastery over Persi 
prosody and poetry is seen in every line of his work, called 1 


I E. g , between 1908 and 1915 he produced nine works. 
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while the \erscs wntten to welcome tlie Diwan of 
Baroda on his Msit to Navsan m 3890 show 
Hl3 master^’ tliat he could compose in Gujarati prosodial 
over Persian metres too. Similarly verses welcoming H. H. 

the Gaekwad to Navsan are wntten m a 
faultless and correct vein. 

He IS one of those voluminous Parst wnters whose works^ 
A voluminous go bejond the score, which is the general 
vTntcr standard of the prohfjcness of their pen. 

Perhaps it would not appear quite m order to speak of 
living poets but where for all practical ptirposcs^ 
Lwidr Docis Narsmhrao, Nanalal* 

Mamshankar, IChabardar, Laht, settled, with 
no prospect of cliange, each m his owti groove. 
It may not be considered an offence against propnety i£ the 
main charactcnstics of their work are noted here. 

Narsmhrao Bholanath Divatia, BA , C S , (Retired) who 
diverted the course of the nver of Gujarati poetical 
literature into new channels,”* was bom in Ahmedabad in 1859. 
The son of a poet, with every facUity for higher education, 
he did very well in his College career. In 
submission to his father's wishes he entered 
Government service, and as the representative 
of a respectable familv wns nominated under the statutory 

1 »Tl%r iPft 't^r, the use of the word ^Ff^fTTT 

(poetical) betrays the IWrsI band incorrect no Hindu would 

useiU SceR.B RamanWiais cntiosm on the use oi the word atp 28S 
(footaflte) of bis He saj^s it is as correct an adjectival 

form of as *' poetneal ** would be of poetfj . 

(1912}. J. 
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Civil Service Rules to an Assistant Collectorship in the Revenue 
Department in 1883 He served in Gujarat, Sind, and the 
Deccan and retired in igi2 He nas one of those who do not 
allow the duties of office to interfere with the work l3^ng nearest 
their heart and who always find odd moments for indulging 
in their favourite recreation Much of Narsinhrao s literary 
wrork has been done while disdiaigmg the exacting duties of a 
Revenue Officer and a Magistrate In fact, his hfe in the 
Districts and the tours that he had to undertake offiaallv 
m the country have furnished him with materials which he 
has skilfully ^vo^en into song After retirement, he suffered 
two heavy blows , he lost at short intervals a grown up 
daughter and a son both promising young %vnters The 
characteristic resignation and fortitude with which he bore Ia> 
losses were the wonder and admiration of his friends who 
only then found what a reserve of calmness 
lay behmd a temper which on superfioal 
literature ° observation seemed to be short, exatableand 
argumentative In retirement he has devoted 
himself wholly to literature and hardly a month passes wthout 
some contnbution from his pen in the shape of poems, philolo 
gical discussion or critical reviews m the pages of his favounte 
magazine, tlie Vasant 

Well versed in Sansknt and Praknt lie is equally with 
Mr. keshavla! Harshadrai Dhruva considered 
Scholar of great authority on old Gujarati Language 
Pluloiogy and Literature and the Wilson Philological 

Lectures that he delivered in 1915 at the 
invitation of the Bombay Umversity reveal his scholarship 
and mastery over the subject, and are considered a land mark 
in the history of our language and literature Most intimately 
familiar as he is vwth English, Sanskrit and Gujarati prosodies. 
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he has steered clear ol the ovcrtechmcaUtics their knowledge 
wtmld engender, and his \cr^ though correct to the very last 
degree from a prosodial standard read so well on account of 
the wse of apt words that one forget'; at times that some of 
them are innovations 

It 15 the opinion of some that Narsinhrao succeeded where 
^armadashankar failed the latter had a great desire to 
assimilate the charactcnstics of modem English with Gujarati 
poetiy Narsmhrao did ‘;o and at a bound 
changed the whole outlook of his countiymcn 
Subjcctivitj and descriptions of nature such 
as we find jn ^^ord^\^o^th m Shelley m heats m Tennyson, 
are the bed rock of his work and notwithstanding their novelty 
and their unusuaincss these characten:>tics ha%e taken a firm 
hold of the imagination of not onlv tho«c who are educated 
cn the modem lines m Colleges and High Schools but also of 
those who have never gone bc>ond the confines of pnmary 
sdiools, VIZ, the teachers of vernacular schools and Colleges 
The Kusum Mala (A Garland of riowers) was his first work. It 
15 a collection ol poems mostly lyncal with some desenpuve 
of natural scenes His pictures arc \ivid and betray minute 
observation of the manifold stales of nvture poetising all that 
he observed The whole collection is full of a joy in life, a 
ddight in its functions a feeling of ';3tis>Iaction natural to the 
buoyancy of youth In lu^ later work the Hndaya Vina (the 
Lute of the Heart) w e miSs the buovnncy of the earlier poems 
which IS here replaced by a spint of seriousness His imagina- 
tion has soared higher, and tenderness of emotion prevails in 
every piece He has been aWc to communicate to his readers 
the same emotions and feelings as swayed his own Jieart, a 
cliaractcnstic found only m poets of a high order, hkc Narsmh 
Afebta or Dayaram \arsinbraos poems and lyncs and ^ongs 
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are unique, correct and faultless from every point ol vieiv, 
as the poet himself is, if anything hypercntical of the vvorh of 
others, he would on no account allow a mistahe to pass in his 
own. Stars, Clouds, the Moon and Moonlight, have mono 
polised his imagination, and hence another poet ' has called 
him the poet of the Stars, the Moon and the Clouds. 

When his poems were first published they came in for a 
lot of adverse cnticism at the hands of the late Prof. ManJal 
N. Dvivedi, who month after month attacked his taste and his 
work in the pprs f f and the edited by him. He 

called his poems Western, or rather foreign exotics, floweis 
■without beauty or fragrance*. R. B. Raman- 
First rcccp bhai Nilkanth took upon himself the task 
poems ** replying to him, and in the Joan Sudi3» 
m a senes of articles he controverted the 
opiiuon of ^laiulal and shewed that the exotics were neither 
devoid of beauty nor of fragrance, that it was wrong to say that 
Western flowers merely lud attractive and dazzhng colours, 
and contended that Narsinhiao’s poetry, whether Judged b> 
Eastern or Western standard, %wis really an oa'sis m the desert 
of Gujarati poetic literature* 

On analj-sing Manihl s cntiasm, R B Ramanbhai found 
lliat Its ad\crscncss was due to tlu; notion that had earned 


1 C M Tnpathi 

4 “ *rRT JIW5I ^ d ” these are h’-» 

exact words , 

p 21 *‘^T 55T3 5^ 

These articles are repnoted la €lT5^. See pp 32 ^ et 
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away the critic that the poems inculcated really the tenets 
of Christianity, which was like gall and worm 
'vood to an individual who professed to be 
a staunch supporter of consemitism in 
religious matters. This was a mistake as Narsinhrao 
did no such thing. There is a plausible resemblance 
between Christianity and the Brahmo creed in which Narsinhrao 
believes. Hence the confusion. 


Betw’cen the Kusum Mala and the Hridaya Vioa them is 
an intcrral of nine years. The third work (Jingle of 

Anklets) came out in 1914. His subsequent 
Two great "'ork a sort of InMemoriam composed in memory 
P®*®® of his yo«ng son and called the 

Book of Memories (i9i5)> is a grand Elegy 
surpassing all his former efforts. While preserving all 
the characUristics ofj his poetry and its music, it unfolds 
with a refreshing certitude his large faith in the good- 
ness of God, which even this, the greatest blow that 
a parent can suffer in hb declining age, proved unable 
to shake. It rc\xals a large ieser\x of resignation on 
which he can successfully fall back. It show^ a spirit 
that can stand erect, with all the humility that a human 
being can summon, in the face of unaccountable Divine dis- 
pleasure, vnthout losing confidence in the Dinne goodness 
and clemenc}'. It is God who gives, and it is equally 
His privilege to take away. So be it, saj3 the poet, 
and with a pathos in which there is just a toucli of the 
solicitude of a parert for his son, iic seeks only one 
favour for lum, asking the Divine Father to take back 
tenderly <0 His bosom a weary chiid wajdarer, who has 
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retomed to Hjs home after his wanderings in the world of 
woe. * 

A few extracts are given in the notes below to illustrate 
the new spirit which he breathed into Gujarati 

Speanea verses 


1 The lines in which he solicits the AU Merctfnl to take back the 
child to His bosom, are amongst his very best, and for their temfeioesSf 
for their pathos, and for their mnsic can be compared only to some of 
the best lines of Tennyson. 

fllH Sfe igftSf, 

slsl, 

5ft!I3 SR aJFJ, 

iftsii, 

Rtfln STT^ft, 

SOT 5!|> wl, 

^?TTtR *ri^ 

open Your ansptcious temple, O All Meralnl, open Your auspicious 
•temple. With marvellous swiftness has he crossed the wilderness of We 
end the innocent child is standing at your gate. For him has Hailmess 
\‘anishcd and Light dawned. Take. Ob take the child to Your bosom. 
O All Meroful, opening wide Your auspicious palace. 

2 fa) ^ (Playing with fioirers). 

snt cRtn «fdfKii ^ ;ri| ^ 

♦n^ 'b'ti’n ^ hliRs 5^pwi5ET. 

(Hot) In you there is no cunmog. neither is there any cruelty. 

Your words are net deceitful and jour heart is sery aScctlonate, 

(A song of beat only nymphs,) 

vu, ':n(, ciufy^ (the moon, Venus, and a sister Star). 
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“ ^ ^ gr, 

4 V ^ ^ anr qr, 

tl^r sjq 3in, ^ qsqT 3, 

^ filfilT 3TH W sqf &/' 

p35. 

We are all children o£ Light and by pocnng out'our bght we carry 
off the flood of blind darkness nhicb chokes the heart of humanit) ; the 
Good of darkness (gloominess), the foe o! joy. Our bodies are created 
from Light, Yes. Light invaluable. tieba\e no fellowship^mth Darkac's, 
for darkness we hold to be our foe. 

(c) (The Cuckoo (heard)’at inid*Bi|ht), 

!itiT iij an wiT 55, TO wf? S5t, 

^ iiK^sSt S Ta an ^ annaft. 
en^ nlT «ft 'nrat nS mRi «| — 

^ nn2afr amnn glS — gn 1 

The «Uole town la sleeping peacefully, and the mooeiUght too is 
asleep; caeo the restless cloudlets are not awake at this tune. 
The wind treads gently. lest silence be disturbed , only the cuckoo, 
bonadifig on the waves of jey, is caibng •‘Toohoo-Toohoo.'* 

^ % SIR, 

jjytfTT fi qq 

BRqq 1:0 mi — 

'R gST 3^ ^ 

ijlH UIL 

afteJn, ^1^ 

5TRR *1^ 5 (Dedication : Ilridiya WnO. 
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Professor Balvantrai Kaliantaj Thakore, B.A , has publish- 
ed a pretty little collection of his poems 
Pro! Thakore and called it Echo ’ ' The poems, though 
not all of a very high order, betray flashes 
•of true poetic insight here and there The importance of the 

\Vhea music ccasesi everything else ceases It is a sweetness winch 
•cannot lx preserved Oh why did the Creator make the quintessence of 
matchless sweetnesa liable to destruct on ? My poems may endure for# 
while but thy mnsio fthe music song by the poet s brother) will cease as 
seen as the song is sung I could not b^r to see the injustice of the body 
1) mg made immortal and the soul mortal 

(i) Some of the best poems in the are those fa which 

he translates portions of S r Edwin Arnold s Light of Asia or the 
Crest Renunciation ( ) Onlv a few verses are quoted 

Jicre to show how well he has brought out the spirit ©1 the original 

?ron<iR5^IwT|8n^l, 

gjt wit TO gs nil, gal % fWttii 1, 
int giOTJ am, TOft ftti gtj;n 1 — ’y 
(Wsfl) 

srj ^ «II wH, ?1| >!¥! gtiTO tJT, 

Yrt ngfl 1^ TO, sS TO ginctfi YjrtO 

gi tV4, l7, PP 95 “<1 

' Ob mournful earth I 
Tor thee and thine 1 Uy aside my youth 
My throne my joys my golden days my nights 
My happji paUce —and thine arms Sweet Queen. 

Harder to put aside than all the rest '* 

1 (iQti) The first page shows an attractive httle picture 

•of a chcTub-hkc child titling alone tn the midst of beautiful woodland 
scenery with lus hands at b» can, trying to make out whence comes 
the echo that he hears 
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\'olamc> however, coa< 5 ists iP its introduction which 
gives a number of arguments in favour of ^vriting what arc 
called “verses which cannot be sung’' TO)* It is 
his contribution to a heated controversy that has been going 
on for some time as to whether verses should or should not 
be such ns can be sung. 

Rao Bahadur Hargoxinddas Dwarkadas Kantawala (bom 
A.D. 1849) has had a distinguished career in the Educational 
Departments of H. H. the Gaekwad and the British Govern- 
ment, After Iiis retirement in 1900 he joined the service of a 
Rao Bahadur His interest in Gujarati Literature 

Kaixto’iSa ^ ^ remained unabated all along, and- the 
debt that our Literature owes him for liis 
magnificent edition of the scries consisting of 35 volumes of the 
works of old Gujarati poets can nc^cr be repaid. He was backed 
up by the UbenUity of H. H. the Gaekw-ad’s Government, which 
has always been ready to encourage such publications. He has 
Nvritten prose but very little poetry, and he is noticed here in 
connexion with poetry because of a short 
his verses but vigorous poem called or.gr^:?nr 

(1S67) whidi he has composed to describe 
the several great decisive battles fought 
upon the plains of India. Viewed as a pure piece of ix>ctr3', 

-Ihe poem eolitlcd qut*r4f ( ‘ OrecUags ‘ J u a sweet lync 
describing the fetlmgs ol a joung wife preseohagher new bora son to 
her consort. . . ^ 

nt JR 

nit ^ 

«Tr^l, ^ ^ 1 

p. 33 * 
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there IS not much ment in it, but its simple and vigorous 
language and the patnotic motive which inspired it pve it its 
\-alue. He has been impartial in denouncing both Hindu? 
and Stahomedans for bringing India down to its present state 
by their short-sighted policj . He has displayed much hktorical 
knowledge in the poem and se\cnil episodes arc ver>’ feclingly 
desenbed in vinle language. 

Daraodar Khuslialdas Botadkar though without an English 
education, has written some commendable 
Botadkar Gazals* besides several poems, m the collections 
e ntitled and 

1 face, tor mstantc, Uit lolluAiug coupler. wliicU pertrays accora- 
tcly the feelings of a lover and his beloved. 

(<i) “ 31^ ^ ^ ? 

<5 3fl STJl 

rnnjqfOT, p 134 . 

Does it become yen, friend, lo speak thus, where there is true level 
»f love expects a welcome, rt is not the love of a lo\cr. 

(t; AddrcssiagacIou(l,l>c6.'t)s. 

61^ ITift STTOT UTf «fT 

<1^ wfitfl ?.tn 3TO ^ 

?i»f sTpmr 811155 ^ -niij 

'rtf ^ ^ 31^ ?rt 
pTSnu'f T^. omf 13^ 
u HSTitVi ^ ajpTO 

r;^i: ufifr, srs^ift qnr trij, 

81% 

rTirft ^ *^25 ITT%. 


p. 1 ; 
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Manishankar Ratnaji Bhatt C.A., (died 1923) though later 
he diverted his energies towards religious and philosophical 
matters, suclias the study of the writings of Swedenborg. 

at one time wrote under true inspiration, and 
his short poems arc held in great esteem 
His poems entitlea and 

wherein for llie first time he UTote in a happy 
lilending ol dillcrcnt metres which greatly heightened the 
eftect of a hat he had to say, arc gems, and his Welcome to 
Guests is another gem- His dcscnptivc powers are great, 
and though lus ideas in some poems arc ordinary yet they art 
invented with a dignity all thdr own. ® 

t i'or instance, note the tollomng lines where tbe male 
bird laments bis (ate before his m.ntc. 

“ 5 5!it (ipra#, ifl^ Nt, 

MI wraaift jin I Mroni Wt ! ” 

NShere the days are long, dear companion, the niBhtawill be equally 
lonq <\Ias I ^^'hat hope is there, therefore, of happiness under such 
n s}'»tem of diiine laws t 

S I Wt 1 usi: qvjT^'l I 

cR ^ I ” 

3 *n5T nrr, 

nieit ^ stnr. 

OTTzu * 7 mT^ ^ 

nnr b *Tir. *' 

ifcuflTim: p 171 

The cuckoo sitting m some unseen *pot sings its di«ne song, whicli 
moies the heart of the Io«r so powerfully that it melts, and he loses 
control o\*cr lus feelings. (He says), ”Kow that I hat’e heard this, 
soag ot the cuckoo and become dianord with it, 1 lia>e a desire to bathe 
la the sboivcT of my bcloiTd's music." 


10 
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FURTHER MILESTONES 


Kavi Nanalal Dalpatram w a the son of a poet lias 
already worked Ins way up and very high up too, by sheer 
iorce of individuality Servirg in the Educational Department 
with an indmation towards poetry, he has 
Vanaial been aole to utilise his leisure to its fullest 

extent, and his many poems, long and 
short, especially the latter, have taken an unprecedented 
hold of the popular mind, notwithstanoing his 
" original ” mode of writing metreless verse, which 
IS neither poetry nor prose (though some people call 
it "impassioned prose ") ‘ Fortunately for Gujarati literature 
he has not adhered to this hobby throughout, but has WTihcJ’ 
some very remarkable pieces of metncal poetry, --songs and 
lyrics, which have endeared him to the hearts of the men; 
women and children of Gujarat It js not enough to say that 
some of his lines are simply beautiful The> 
Elegant aad have an elegance about them and a grace 
gtacetui which reimnd one of femminc grace, of tlic 

softness and tenderness embodied in the meal 
of the fair sex 


In the newer batch of poets, Nanalal resembles none 
Noroioally the product of modem education, 
tan 5 a ooe stands by himself. 


His latest work, a play m verse, called Jaya and Jayant 
embodies an idea which is ahen to the soaa 

Jayant tradition of Hindus, He preaches init the ctil 

of pennanent celibacy He has had a hos 
of cntics, some inveighing i^nst the ideal preached by birr 

1 !Iis opuuDQ U that the flow ol poetry shonld I 

unfettered by any rules. It should be spontaneous and free 
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some attacking his hobby of writing mctrdess verse, whicli 
IS no verec at all, some crying out against his crabbed style, 
which instead of making his meaning dear, confuses it, but all 
agree that there arc parts of the work where the expression 
of sentiment and thought is unusually tcUing His earlier plaj, 
Indu Kumar, wluch partakes of the same charactcnstics c\oHt.s 
an ideal of raamage which is both simple and dignified ‘‘The 
husband must swear to be faithful to his wife, and the wifi 
must swear to be faithful to the huabana , these mutually 
pious promises constitute mamage *’* 

There are two ‘iides to Nanalal's longer and larger poems 
One is philosophic, tvhere he c.\pound» his owm views on certain 
outstanding incidents m the worldly hie of men , the 
other poetic, where, m the smaller poems, 
Two aides of the full force of hischannmg pen is felt. Some 
his work qI jhem ate, indeed, hke little snow flakes 

floating in the air or tiny bits of gossamer, 
which cannot bear the touch of a heavy hand, but which still 
delight the senses Such for instance, is the song sung bj tbi 
httle flower girl, Fankliadi, with which the play of Inclu Kumar 
opens * 


2 ^ ^ <ivl 

C>fl^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ifRt ^ 



further milestones 


“■ S'* ,1“ rc» 

on 2 nd December 1911 praiseworthy men^ ^ 

0! the history ot India’s act.viUK S»ae 

which always worked lor peace < melhi) where 

approach it in our modern literature “ . ^ been so 

Their Jlajesties were to be crowned has perhaps nera 
well set ofi ivith the background ol its past greatness 
luctropohs ot an historical Empire, » as m this Ode 


He has stayed long in Kathiawad rf 

influence The pastoral life led by mam 
His pastoral jts inliabitants its rustic scenery > 

bardic lustorj * have found in lum an apt 
sympathetic poet ^ 




! p 21 

3 “ d, U3^^pfl3lt ; 

rg#iT on# ws, tira^ nti 

o l^S 1 on this earth there are many capital aties but none P 
manifests the magic ami enchantment o£ Delhi 

t His Imcolic called »PT (p 24 3rfr^PIl>^5),"whcre he dncr>l« 
the day ot a goatherd *a Ivathuvmd. 
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There is one peculiarity about his’ shorter songs. 'They 
are adapted for singing by httle girls, specially 
canbe^ung^weif of Kathiawad, who join hands and 

then move round and round and sing them 
lo the accompaniment of a drum slowly beaten, played upon 
by one of them.* 

* 

(а) ^f«iT ! Jart 5m«i 1 ; 

^ d, JTRl sfk ^*1 1 

(б) «Tnl?r 3rr«T, 

m »iT^, 

toT WTJft % ! 3n 

(c) 

2 «iT ^ ; 

3m Airaifl ^ 5^ j 

(d) qk[Wr. 

arm wfr vm^r, xni I 

^ ; 

ri^msRT, d ! 

Jim ! 




ITO rURTHCR MILESTONES 

The Btogvad Gua has attracted 

to attempt to render it into 

Translation of ^^nalal too has succumbed to the temp a 

''“* aad has translated rt as an oblatron or oSe^S 

tronr h.m to the ,„««« of hrs father on "ve^«< 
death (1910) Its mtrodnction in prose is emdit 
autobiograplucal 

Dolatram Kirpamm ' 5 ^ 6 ) 

„i Nadiad and a Nagar Brahmin by caste He ms for 
time the Karbhari of the Stale of Lnnarada, ™ i 
as an able and shread man f ;.‘';;J"s„rof 

Vadha Kavya (a poem on the death of ,ha„ 

Havana) and his Suman Guehehha (a Bonque 
earned him a place in the ranhs of recogrased p 

the son of Havana is one of the most 0 
Dolittara \aliant personages in the epico 

Smajana, and his death at the hand ^ 
Lakshman, Rama s brother.after a very heroic fiS*'*' ^ „„ 
the pen of many poets The rery best vemaeu ar^^^^_^ 
thi<> tragic event m the bouse o£ Havana, (m the 
ot India), IS that of the Bengali P"'*’ “ dtes’ 

nmt It IS unapproachable and immitable ■“ '‘= ^ ^ 

ot conception, sublimity of imagination and ^Sn-tJ °I „ 

Ilcsidc It this Guiarati semion pales into "Othin^^^ ^ 
,5 MTittcn Math the plumb and the line in the hand 

poetics lay dmvn that a Maha-Kavya (long 

in It descnptionsot mght, mommg, forKt, f.„ht 
accordingly one finds them here, uhether m place 
of It 
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Bhimrao Bliolanath.the brother of Narsinlino {i85i*i89o), 
has left amongst three or four uwks* one which has brought 
his name prominently forward. TIus work Trer. 

chronicling a most chivalrous inddent in the history of India, 
fibimrao spitc of the drawbacks of undue license in 

grammar, and its occasionally involved style, 
is characterised by beauty, grace and elegance. Good knowledge 
of Sanskrit coupled with higher studies no doubt determined 
tlie trend of his work. Being an epic, there is an undercurrent 
of a strong patriotic feeling running through it*. 

Janmashankar Mahasliankar Buch (bom 1877), who writes 
under the nom de plume of Lalit, is a Vadnaimra Nagar Brahmin 

* a Iranslalion (1*^70) («875)a 

pUy : and 

8 a sp^oroen of hisl>Ti€ style. See, 

sri sjt mm fJRrmi’ 

?r5 5titn Pramr. 

JiS, «rt 255^35 vn sndY qft, 

Jtl'K ^eft ^rm ^Trai 

p $9 

Lonk at these countless hosts of Stan shinin? in the dirk nl^ht. 
they mQi*c together in hinnony. 

One meets her husband, another pines for him, .n third one 
accompanies him to the battle-field and jet another, lying asleep, sees 
in her dream the han»l of her dear husband touching: her; — (while) 
thes-* stars are shining tn the dirk night. 
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of Gonda} m Kathiawad He wntes very short poems, anil 
IS always to the fore with his pen whenever any important event 
takes place, on anmversancs or at the death of great men, on 
big holidays or festive occasions, or on days when conferences 
or laige assemblies meet AVhen the inspira* 
Laht tion supplied by such topics is absent he 

wanders into religious and devotional paths, 
and his poems, always m graceful language, though wnth a 
pronounced Kathiawadi strain, and with well turned pcnods, 
take one back to the spmt of the real Kathiawad who^ 
■wandenng minstrels excel m that peculiar form of religious 
songs known as Bhajans The full force of 
al\«>s capacity to affect one's mmd is felt 

when the poet himself sings them 
■suitable accompaniment , t the music that lies latent in them 
comes out now to soothe, then to excite under the stress of 
his singing The excitement, however, is mild, there is complete 
absence of frenzy Indeed there could be very bttle of frenzj 
•when the songs have a distinct leaning towards feminine 
softness and lack the vigour of masculimty * 

1 Tho and 

S The following two poems called aie 

Bhajans pore anif stniple The third is a welcome song composed to 
welccme the Gujarati Sabitja I^msbad which met at KajLot la tpo? 

(a) «TT gPl?! 251*51 1 ^ 51^^, 

«Rjfpn «iraT,— 
tjEsi Cfpn,— 

7^5731 I 

Bear ones. Wo must listen to the cry ot tho^ in distress and 
tbrir brothers We must becooietheir brothers, nay their helpers 
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Rao Baliadur Ranianbliai Maliipatram Nilkanth, B. A, 
Kamanbhai (bom x868) who is better known as a 

JTilkanth Critic and reviewer and best of all as a humor- 

ous ^vriter, has essayed a httlc poetry in his 
earlier days, writing under the nom-de-plumc of »nnfT ( honey ). 

arc bom of the same mother, sheltered uoder the roof of the same lather. 
viC must therefore take care of our poor brethren. 

(i») *1^ HJTpft tfR, ^ I 

vnosij 

3TIt?r ^ 

Odearhclysamts.thcreisalinchaton theothttbank (ofthen\er). 
It ts our raah, iReomponhle hot Thcro are trees there encircJed with 
creepers, there are damty fruits and fragrant flowrs Enjoy the bumble 
gift. 0 saints. 

(c) al ^ 

9m 

I 

W’e are IvathuHtidts, simple-hearted dwxUers of S.iurashtr3. "c 
yearn for your good wishes Our land Is the land of the worshippers 
of Cod. 

Wtlcomc to our hall, gentlemen, ivc bidjou welcome to our 
hearts' feast, and pouring the reddening Kasumba into >our e>e 
awaken life m you. 

The metaphor einplc>e<l can be easily understood b> the peopk 
of Kathlawad, as it refers to the customary gathenag (^TO) 
of fnends on the verindah ( ) of some great man. for partaking 

of opium ( ) which if taken In a moderate quantity makes them 
lively ( WtHT ), though making the e>es red ( )• 
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The sentiments are disfanctly of a higher order than 
are met vvzth in many poems ^vntten by college educated 
men and so far attractive Of the few poems he has written 
the two which refer to domestic sorrows are the most 
pathetic 1 

* 9 and refer respectively to the deaths of b's 

first wife and his child 

(a) ^ 5 * 

»it an fi^ng. 

51^ 3 ^ a^Rwre, 

sr*rT 

sm%nTt 

5 ?:rf ^ , 

SPTT^ 

v!»r ^ 

qrsl rtt m. 

% ^ m ifitt, 

WR * 

niH si^*fT-an^FH Sirs ^ 

Atlast beloved hastthougonefromhereleaviagthiaheartin torture? 

Planets revolve round the Sun shadows move round their substance 
All thisisthemovement of one loving entitv (or object ) round another 
Hound what shall I move when you are not the centre } 

Should I find out a comet which is seen always moving forward f 
There is no central object to attract rt. and it never returns for the 
sate of any one Should I voluntanljr give up all peace and quiet and 
accepting its companion^ip, visit new climes from day to day 
depart from here from here ever to depart ? 
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Besides these names quite a large crop of minor poets 
• Minor tfi sprouted up during the last ten or fifteen 

years, as witness their performances appearing 
almost every month in the niontiilics, ann every week or ever}" 
day at times in daily newspapers like the Bombay Samachar 

^ ^ I spt imr 5 ? 

^ JTT ^ 3 *nit < ? 

^ t ^ I SfpT B ? 

tj ^ ?iTT 53t €^>1 OT- ? 

• * • 

&, spff Tilt, 

ST «TT?T^ 5^. 

*T «Rrt ^ai, 

W«rt thou m cjdsteacc. Child ? and hast then gone away * 

Or wert thou not in exuitenco. and hast not gone away ? Or Ticrt 
thou in existence and art still Iisingl ^^■ho svnil solve all these doubts - 
of mico ? 

There Is another world, where there Is no (mortal) clay : where there 
IS no illusion of perishable forms ; where eyes do not shed tears becau'^e 
of bcrea>cmcnt; thou art Iivlog there (or ever, lo an immortal form. 

(c) Tlie poem from which this extract is taken is inodellcd oa 
bhaWespeare. It Is called ?J<Tnr riulo'ophy ol Do at once** 

Of Cnt['f Dtfm. 

*IT cl^ ^ tin ml : 

^ tff! 51 TOi sw ^ 

*il*iit m ^ ^ wipj •r^2 5, 

% m ^ m *T»5. 
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Avhich, It seemb is so bent on encouraging the versifiers’ tal 
that it never stops to consider whether the effusion it publis 
IS possessed of any poetical ment or not. 

Poetesses too have fiounshed dunng this penod, but not 
_ ^ quite to that extent that is found in the older 

times Here too quite a lot of them contn 
bute to the monthhes, but their number is necessanly more 
restricted than that of men The quality of their tvork is deci- 
dedly inferior , beyond uttenng a few platitudes they have done 
nothing, they have conceived nothing onginal Their work is a 
mere fifth rate copy of the work of their brethren Not a single 
female writer has reached the height of Miraubai , none can 
reach even to her knees There are, however some laoies vho 
have wntten poems of some ment 

Mrs Sumati (d 1911) the daughter of the Hon blc 
Sumati Lalubhai Samaldas, C S I may be mention 

ed as one who attained to some fame %vith her 
pen But she died too early to reach the lull development of 

wi mPK t ^ ^ ^ 5r; 

^ !TRI tjni 

^ ail 755 577 €vg 5IT cfiq 

Sitting in the deep shadow of the trees the sweet song that the 
cuckoo warbles lasts for a moment only and then that -wondrona vo ce 
Ceases The warbler is not seen yet, when it goes all vanishes like a 
dreaia Xhatdiiinesweetsongofamoment if not heard then reciams 
unheard for ever 

The red blush that sufiuses the cheeks of a maiden revealing the 
secrets ol her heart, with eyes cast down it is a picture that vanishes 
in a moment alter it comes into being and 1! it is not kissed then, remains 
unkissed for ever 
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her poetic powers She was directly connected on her mother s 
side with the well-known literary family of R B Bholanath 
Sarabhai of Ahmedabad, and thus it is easy to account for the 
ta^le she acquired for literary pursuits when quite a child Her 
poem a translation of Browmng’s poem 

Saul slicws that she was capable, if life had been spared to- 
iler, of considerably improving the commendable work she had 
commenced having imbibed her inspiration from her uncle, 
Narsmhrao Bholanath 

Mrs Vijayalakshrm (d 1913), wife of Harshadrai Vithaldas 
Tnvedi, wrote a number of poems on various 
subjects, only a few ofwhiclihasc keen pub- 
lished m penoQicaU like the Vasant, Sahitja, 
tnd Biiddhi Prakash , others are still to be published Her 
Ntr*es entitled &<ntT^PTT (Begging Lo\c)^ makca fine little poem 
presenting a Hindu wife s ideal of a husband 

To sum up , Gujarati poetry after the times of Davanm 
has passed roughly speaking through two phases an earlier 
one represented by Dalpatram and his school, and a modem 
one represented by poets like h»aisirhnio and his followers 
Nirmadashankar represents the penod of transition , he stands, 

#5 I ^l Jin o 

(Sahitj-a October 1913I 

Hjppj Is the poor prclly cottage of Uie wrallblfss and Ihc un 
where love reigns sapremc there b the happiness o! heaven 
there Wlieievet there is Love there U happiness wherever there U 
Love there is Paradise 13crcft of Love Dear (hostondj heaven 
(Iifce) belltotny mmd 
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as it Were, on the threshold of the new era that was dawniog 
md while not turning J«» gize iiray from the past, prepares a 
hearty welcome for the new ph‘i>c whicli was the ine\ntable 
result of contact with the li\nng literature of the West \\'hctlicr 
the advent has been beneficial wlicthcr it has contnbuted to 
the development of onginahty in tliought and 
GcDfn\ lie conception, whether all who have tried to 
literatore follow the new idcnU have aqmttcd themselves 

creditably, it is for the cntic to consider 
We Can but note the pas«mg of tlie old and the advent of 
the new, not on abrupt or a violent advent, but gentle ard 
imperceptible, men liKc Narmad acting as its heralos The 
movement has not >ct reached its fullest development. 



CHAPTER III 


PROSE 


There ^\as no literary prose worth much in the older days 
\Vliate\cr there was consisted of medical recipes ntualiatic 
directions stone or copper plate inscnptions Sanads and 
Firmans deeds of sale mortgage or gift The nearest approach 
fo literary prose was a translation here and there of some 
ctiucal work like the Pancli Tantra or tlie Hitopadesha. The 
tendency was all the other way celebrated prose works like 
Bana a Kadambari were sought to be \crsificd 
T»$*prose^ ^ instead of being translated into prose His 
toncal caents like those mentioned m the 
Kahanodade Prabandh instead of being set down in prose were 
rendered into verse The earliest systematic attempt to write 
Gujarati prose was made by men like Ranclihoddas Girdharbhai 
and his assistants when they prepared handbooks for thcschools 
and teachers they were bringing into being ' The attempt, 
however was not made with a consciousness that prosc was 
equally important as avchiclc for imparting thought as poctrv, 
but from a utilitarian point of vitw They required text books 
to carry on their work and they wrote them takingthelanguage 
just as they found it \ few in tanccs of the kind of prose they 
wrote are given in the earlier part of this book and the language 

I See the unespurgated edition of the 'Nirmagadjw (September 
1865) p 341 where laments the absence ef prose a&d 
dates its beg nniag iron A D i8a8 through the exertions of Captain 
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11 li\ 1 1> rocam . it Jt ont% irlcraW^ at tli^ Iv^t- In tl-'* 

frtjirv/- of c\olutiO') rlrftncr ot I f 'acr crmr h't Attcrp*' 
jiuiJr b\ Ujn^tlm mfiaricA t« lfa•v^lal^ th** Rif-* Intn G« 

I u iti WTP* rquiIK v*aliyl "" Iro'n a litrrar> j^int o! t 
Tills rrmiri n «! lioM fool in lli-' o* 

tl'^r lrl**\U^o'^ O' fftisiTs thrn c p. 
Ml ♦w'wT th** Rrvs A I \\i*- ar«l Tijlor. or Prx Cli'p'J'*’ 
** anti Sroit or IIi'- !< wntir ol tlie papfr 

I jm*rH. ns tli'^ir lanpuir*' iTafs all llir cl.anctcn'l«« r( a 
cnltufcsl null *r 

Til'- InoprapIiK^, tlif* f«vionr% tli** scirntific iro'fcs l*iat 
liiisr p oi'xrs ot m xlrrn pro-<* %\ 7 ot»* urrr. as It ha» l>c<-n saU 
n"i vTitl^n MUli a \ifu or conciotiincss of fmlinrp'or 
lltrrjttin in tlw hnnnp It sv\s n rrssarj to resell ih" cln’il 
nn of th" un'^liKatPtl mi anti tint coalt! rasilv—ralbtf 
tinh— !>• lime bj tillmp strilghi to then in uncnbelhshetl 
linpinrt lliai i$ wliai mikheil with them Tlie rn! crctlitel 
wTitnp proc, ertatint; Gujinti pro'c, Klonpv to Narnatla* 
slnnhir, ssIjoliKMiccrrtlctl fa*- more as n pn>f 
Namada miter tinn as i po-i ami who lia-. hft to 
ftirte ciMtcil Oiijirati litcntiifx an abtJmp lepicj* of works 
on llistori t-tliio vociil topes, nbpionanil 
p’ulo oph\ whtrh, consitlrnnp the ili>> in which t!je% w\fc 

• 1 xtnets Jroin »uth tnn»Utur's are jltTn Ij the Itct J S 

Ssttsenson, II A IJ U, ol rtajiot In o jwper revl I’efurt Ihc Sahitja 
I arithatl heM Oi«e irtsiif » tu'toncal (Irsuij Uoa of the diPcrent 
translations into Giijaiatt of lie llille In 1820 lA.i. 1823 190? 
translation* were made ani |ultislted bj IjirIiOi mivsfonarle* and lUt-J 
traloc rurarr4{Jn in the |«|^r sf ow how tW* Ibdrf Gujarati 

h js emergr .1 nnd how it »tm Is I > Itwif *pite cf larje sales of the«e 
l»ooks A 3} ort lUt of such fnU»o*ur3 works is gisen in the 
f<nSVT ot rogo aj3. 
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Witten, certainly entitle him to tlw gratitude of Gujaratis a^ a 
lienefactor of their language With only just a sbght touch 
of that peculiarity in speech and \mting charactcnstic* of tlic 
Nagar Bralimin of Surat, he wrote language which was direct 
matter of fact simple and easy, and therefore understood by a 
large portion of the moderately educated class Because it was 
ihrcct, It Ind strength and vigor Because it was matter*of- 
/act, It could at once jiefd the meaning of his statements, ft 
was not classical, it was not cuUurco. Though lie drew upon 
Sanskrit for emphasising or illustrating his point, his style was 
not Sansknt-laden nor oafcntatious All the same, it had the 
merit of not being vulgar Itsvasdigmficd though to a limited 
cMcnt • 

His. best conception hoivc\er, was to supply the svant 
then felt m Gujarat of a histoncal work, comprchcnsi\c and 
general, dealing with both ancient and modern times He called 
it the Rajya Rang (The Vicbsitudes of Kingdom^) There were 
scattered works in the shape of translations on'^tlie history of 

J The use of irt ior IT , JT (jnd person fingvlarj and lea 
and Ufj for U3. 

s Vide his tvntmgs m the fortmghtly journal called the 
or Night Watchman, wblcii he started somewhat on the lines of the 
Spectator on ist Septcratxr 1864, along with Vagmdas Tulodas Mtrfatta 
B A X,L.B and Tbakoredas Atmaram loth now deceased This 
<1 an institution peculiar to Surat and Broach where before the establish 
ment of the p^sent Police force the doty devolied upon the watchcjan 
(generally a Dhed) of going about on hu rounds at night and 01 beating 
his drum and crjmg out Awatr. Awake in order to scare away 
thieN*es and other ' night birds'* The journal [called was 

meant to scare away csdl doers particularly during thc’limes of the Share 
Mania It attained to an anp i ceedeated populanty, because it was 
^ery outspoken In its comaents, and because Us style was “ spicy * 

It 
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Kgpyt, Babylon, Chaldea, Media and Persia, Greece and Rome 
and England But there was no connected uork , there was no 
history of the world there was no work wluch set out in full 
the glorious deeds of our ancestors, the heroes 
Hrt historical qj Mahabharat and the Ramaj-ana, the 
Rajputs of Chitod and Mewad He therefore 
planned this work * and recounted m hts owTt words, the chrom* 
clcs and deeds of the heroes of tlic lhaa, of Babjlon, EgJTb 
Rome, Greece, Persia, of Rama and I akshman of Sanga and 
Pntap His style, m conformity with the gravity of the subject, 
has dropped most of its roughness and assumed .a scnousnc''- 
which it did not a[tcr^^a^d, orop TliisRajja Rang period 
i'\ fact, the second or middle stage of his prose wntmg, which 
came to an end wath the publication of the (Thooght-* 

on Religion), whose stjlc is cpignmmatic temperate, pave 
md pointed. In order to express and impress his \ici« 
he had to hate recourse to reasoning, and the great ment 
of hts st>Ic m this book is that, m «p»tc 
\ncl religieus of this drawback of hating to write *>a 
disputatious topics, he has presorted hn^ 

1 Nannadashanlaf »5 Raid to ha\c studied more llian 
tiundred bistonca! works, to enable him tovrn'c thb epitome of the 
wcrll s history 

2 This Vnft’rr IS the book which brought him into gre^*" 
ihscredit with his former fnends and admirers The same burning se^» 
ol patriotism, which promp'H his former writings, was responsible fort e 
publication ol this work. In which h* hat entirely abandoned his fonrer 
stews on soaal and domestic rcfomi, and fallen into the groove of a cen- 
Ktvative ortha’o* Hindu It it a reasoned olI position that he ft* 
taken up. and his biographer Nas-alram though not agreeing wnth him. 
tees nothlnp reprehensib’e m the change He asks, did not Cardis'l 
Nesman change ? It Is the courage of conviction even when char|!'‘^ 

■* iteney, Uiat b to he alnirrd 
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innate simplicity and directness, which constitute the best 
elements of the ^ok * 


1 It ts oot possible lor a reader, uoacquaioted with Gnfarati to 
appreciate the difference or distinction in l!ie vanous stages of his style 
ass mere translation olthe passages can nei^r convey either the me or the 
other 

As an c^mplo ol hia latest style. taVc the ioUovatvg passages 
from i 

(ti) ftrfe Prnnii ^ arfi aroS 

iftj B. t4jwi-ig tR Sll ftrefisiY mrit 
spi ^ Tift snlpt >pft3TOi >i| pus 

TtiiRt itri oiroafi bi!i spa tp 6 to 
Sfippi ’/t^ iR pift. 

gpm^ fiiR3in 

(b) ’nSt 

tj BRpJ gTP-tBnSwR !TO smiS, P ^ j>2 <ra ^ itPi 
SIP Pisitr* snT^ PPIRI P4I Plianf 5Po5 

opPK snlsnt pS j| ■ri mp ippt ina'iS «Tpt pipb 
si^ pippr pp[ pt PRP aTP TOft pPSRi 6np»ft 
Rpfit gpiOTft tap tafp, «=t wRri' ftpR 
PPl^ a| pifti POT5PI Rpk pppi SPP &. 

TOPiRraiP. 

As an iQstance of bis rough, undiipidicd style in its earliest stage, 
take the fotlowiog passage : 

«n Trutrsfl ^ 

rni fpiil d. 
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Trora the very beginning Narmadashankar was consdous 
Proud oi his of his merits as a prose writer. In the preface 
to his Narma Gadya he proudly challenges a 
comparison between his style and that of the other writers 
of the period, Pranlal, Kavi Dalpatram and Mahipatram. 


To Kavalram. however, belongs the credit of writing tlie 
best prose during this period. He moulded 
Gujarati prose as no one else had done before 
him, and as very few have done after 
him. He too was a fellow townsman and a friend of 


^ 9fr 5 ^ aft ^ ^ simsrrsft, 

p. 37«. 

of this word VT^ /or U peculiar to the Nagar BmhiaiM 
oi Sorat. 

The following extract from the shews the style he adopted 

between the first and the last, 

im ^ 5 Ri 5 iT trift ^ 555^ «ncflrft^ 

ft *?Epfr crffftft 

ftw trtwi. tiPT 

ft^tmft ririi, 3TT5T ft ftsft 

snrr ft55q<nH eifft ijtiT. errscift ^ 

^ «ETO*rt at aijf rj^ «Fni?i 

TlTiun p. 3^0- 
EipurgatedEdiUon.tlSOS) 
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Narmadashanl^ar whose biography from his pen iumishes 
tile best example of lus style.* It"? merit was that it was 


I IIis first review of Jfarmadashankat’* poetry >vas written in 1 S 67 
Ills last contribntioa on the subject teas made alter his death (tSS;). 
TTie following extracts (a) and ( 6 ) are taken from the first review (Naial- 
granthavali Vol. II pp. 3 and ^), while (0 is from the last. 

(o') 8TT J?n*II rlHitu •iAsiyni'il 3^ <nia»tf 

u. 3 i^ fiires 

*i|^ 5 T njfUtft *ife 5 T *PT^ *P]TIT 6 " *lTtT 

5 nt 51 ^ tjCt 

. 5 . iriftr? ^ilcTT^f 9 Fra »Tf^, ^ »Tf^ off 

^ iW 5 iT?, 9^ ^ 

^ 5 ?t?I ?IR 

(6) 3TTC rfitRT mm tft^t mitft 

yfiz onfm ^ ift mnt iJi^l ^ 

d". ^mTTWi \5 ’oxi ^* 1 ^ 3 , 

51 ^^, 91 ^ irm* 

mm royn tii'm *Tmm 
tilzTm?T-ji^ sjrnwff em mamg? 

§rinft srma S xr 3 ^ mitr ht *1 d 
(c) smTEm si Birnr *Tn 

rnmniTK 6, ^ erax 'n jprxra 

mx^mim (Bwmoiez) ^ 

9 ^:^x®im: m, •JtiiTj Jrarax sntx ^xmirt 
xrtit mm ^ xmiit, 5 ^'^cim ftmx inmi- 
•SVJW^i'V' Iff. W iiVHyJ), 
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suited to the subject on which he wrote,' it wa'J 
suited to the class of readers ior whom he wrote', and was free 
from artifidahty, bombast and pedantry, naturaf to one who had 
lived the life of a school master. His history of the English 
People', an original work, mirrors forth the vidssitudes of the 
nation’s struggle for liberty and constitutional monarchy so 
vividly, that even school bow can follow' on account of the 
simplicity of language and perspicacity of style, without any 
effort, the lessons meant to be conveyed by it. 

Even though he says what he has to say gently, his style 
. is inspired and forcible. Gracefulness is found 

“ ® in every sentence. At times it appears to be 

intoxicated, but really it is sober, thoughtful, and possessed of 
the quality of weighing both sides. In his writings as a rule 
one never comes across a useless or redundant word. He 
always wrote after consideration and thought, and looked to 
the capacity of his reaaec and the propriety of his subject. 

wf?r atr sEissft 

Pielace to Kanna Kavita. 

Dated ist December >837. 

1 Hi3 many “reviews of books” are instances in point f\'ol H 
of the Navalgranthavalx). 

i His contnbotioas to tbe CBjarat Shala Patra (tbe Cujamti 
*^ool Ktagarine) intended for teachers of primary schools, unacquainted 
vith the English language, are marvels of clear, simple and informative 
essay w-nting (Vol IV, of the Navalgrauthavali). 

» A posthumous publication edited by Prof. B. K. Thakore B.A., 
cue of the finest Histones of England ia the language. 
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Sometimes he would change and rcchange a word five times, 
if he thought it inapposite*. 

Navalram’s chief claim to fame rests on his “Reviews.” 

There were no reviewers before him. There were 
Be«>wcr^c*. rcvic"‘ors contemporaneous with him such as 
celsis Narmadashankar, and there have been review- 

ers after liini, men like Manila! N. Dvivedi, 
MansukhramS.Tripathi,RaoBaIiadur Ramanbhai M. Nilkanth, 
Narsinhrao B. Divatia, and Professor Anandshankar B. Dhruva* 
amongst the wxill knowm ones, and others of a sort. But Naval- 
ram stands at the head of them all. His method of rc'icwng 
a work was educative. He would first trace the history of the 
subject matter of the author's book, then evolve from it certair. 
criteria wWch must be satisfied before the subject could be well 
treated, then examine the work in the light of those tests, give 
a few words of advice or encouragement to the author (specially 
so, if ho happened to be a beginner, or a ncwcorrcr In the field 
of literatuif), and then wind up In a way whicli made the reader 
feel that he had Icamt somctliing new, something useful ; and 
the lesson impressed itself on his mind imperceptibly, without 
his having to make a conscious effort to learn it. The erring 
orimperfect writer did not wnce under the birch, sogcntlywas 
it administered. A great many of these rcvic^^•s, by means of 
generous quotations from the original work or a skilful and rapia 
sketch of the theme, placed the reader so intimately in possession 
oltlie theme of the author, that he felt no difficulty in appre- 
ciating the contents of the bookcTCn without having read it* 
We may takeas instances his reviews of the life of Karsonda^ 
Mulji and the life of Durg.Tmm Mehtaji written by R. S. Mahi- 


r This Is the substance of an optaiea expressed on bb style at 
rage 165 of Ml&j 
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patram Rupram * While enlightening the reader and the 
author by laying down certain canons * which a biographer 
must follow to fulfil hia duty, Navalram takes us through the 
incidents of the lives of the two individuals in such a way as 
to make us feel as if we had read the onginal work itself He 
cntiases the work but not in a carping or fault-finding spmt 
He tells the writer that he could have labourea to gather more 
matenals and should not have rested content with what had 
come to liand iwthout any ado or trouble, that be should have 
given both aspects, private and pubhc, of the life of the mdi 
vidual and not only his pubhc one that he should have tned 
more to enter into the real mind, the inner thoughts of his 
subject 

In reviewing works of pure literature he was equally at 
home. The first Gujarati novel, Karan Ghelo, 
Ttenewa aympa and the plaj, Kanta. and the picture of 

co^ective*'' ” intngue nfc in Native States presented m 
Gardhav-sen * have fonnstance. been reviewed 
bvhimsoablyandintelligently, not to say impartially, that it 
difiicult to stint praise or admiration for his pen Neitherthe first 
attempt of Rao Bahadur Nandshankar nor the guinea stamp 
of a University degree of Manila! Nabhubhai nor the exercised 
pen as a wiiter of long standing of Rao Bahadur Hargovandas 
Kantawala.the respective authors of the three books, deterred 
lum from poinbng out defects m thmc work. Id the region of 

^ ^ 93 and 1x5 cf Vol II of the ^tavalgTaQtllavall 

3 "A biographer most spectaHy possess the faculty for disco\er> 

(of matenals) trathfulness powcrsof discrimination (fiW) and descnp 

tlOD ■ p 95, Ibid. 

’ Pp 179 185 207 ofVol IIofNavalgranthavali 
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poetry, although his study of English poets was not so \Tide as 
that of others who were regularly educated in colleges, he seenii. 
instinctisxly to have come toright conclusions, and to have 
rightly grasped the most material Points of the subject. Naval* 
ram’s biographer, Tripathi, has critically examined this part of 
his contribution to thclitcraturc of Gujarat, and has traced its- 
(Icvclopmcnt through its triple stage (Surat, Ahmcdabad, 
Rajkot). Insome places his opinion oilTers from the one given 
here, but that is in respect of details, where he says that in the 
introductory portion of his review on Kanta, he begins bravely 
and then at once collapses; in the main conclusion he does not 
differ. He was all his life a student, he studied English, Sanskrit 

and Hindi works, on literature and philosophy even in his 
advanced age, and he, no doubt, must have received great assis- 
tance in this hrancli of lus writings from that study * 

Tlic inevitable result of pnisc being thus cultivated was 
variety in .style. Wliilc Karmadashankar, Dalpatram and 
Na\ralram in his earlier work, wrote a language which like tint 
of the pioneers, the authors of the Hope Gujarati school reading. 

1 As a spcctmcn ot his Ilnglish wntlag the following opinion on 
Dalpatniin when be saw him at Abmedabad would prove intereatuit; 

* lie seems to be a man dcvcJd of lively Imamnation or deep reflec- 
tion. He talks on Iiteraturv, but betrays no mark of sound education^. 
Ills physiognomy Is of a collected self satisfied • * 

with a sbght suppressed humour. Ilis Intelligence is rather below t e 
eomtron level, but it Is clear as far os it goes. The only poetic clement m 
his face U a roguish humour. The education he has rcceiixd from Uie 
world has perhaps dwarfed this natural power of his mind and renderof 
him a heavy'eompanlotiand a prosy humourist. Some el«tnc a oc i 

will do him good, I bcheie. lie Is quite the converse of Karmad. . o 

wonder they cannot agree. One is a type of cold formabsm. while the 
other personates the dancing egotism ot a jouth ’’ 
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«cncs, \«is simple, direct and snch as could be understood by 
the ordinanly educated people, those who • 
followed them, slowly but steadily progressed 
towards a more difficult, because a Sanskntia* 
sed style, winch alienated a large mass o£ readers from 
them Parsis found it quite impossible to keep up with the 
rapid stndes that the new fashion was making, and they ultima 
tely gave up the attempt to keep in line wth it, thereby causing 
a complete cleavage Prose wnltcn by Hindus came to be 
-dubbed Hindu Gujarati, and that written by Parsis, I^rsi 
Gujarati, and to this day mutual ndicule and recnmmations 
are being indulged in, each side accusing the other of hawng 
spoiled the language Our Parsi brethren are nght m so far 
as it cannot be gainsaid that the present Hindu ivnteis have 
•strayed far from the simplicity of the earlier wntcre. and have 
loaded their language with a lavish use of words of Sanskrit 
origin. It IS like the beautiful Anglo Saxon style of the earlier 
Fnglish writers giving place to the Latinised pompousness 
of Johnson On the other hand, the Parsis have erred just as 
cgregiously One could have excused them if they had stuck 
to their Persian like prose, as was the fashion of their early 
writers, for Persian was to them what Sansknt was to the 
Parsj style Hindus, the mamspring from which they 
drew their supply and their inspiration Bvit 
close contact with the English language made them forget 
their early associations and they now tvrite a style which is 
a hybrid, a mixture of Gujarati and English There are, however, 
exceptions There are Parsi authors who approach in their 
style their Hindu friends, and their endeavours to get nd of 
Ihe undesirable element that has invaded the writings of their 
•coreligionists are laudable 
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/Graduates ^\ith University degrees, who had had occasion 
to read and study Sanshnt works, necessarily gravitated towards 
a style, whicli gave prcjiondcrance to pure Sansknt words, as 
well as to those ol Sansknt ongin They said that they found 
It difficult to get apt words and phrases m 
Prose laden indigenous vernacular for the expression 
¥tith Sanskrit of their cultured thought The vernacular 
understood by the masses was felt to be an 
inadequate vehicle for conveying their ideas, 
■which took rise from the higher study of \\ estem languages 
and literature, so that authors m the front rank like Chhaganla! 
Pandj*a, the translator of the Kadamban, the late Prof Mamlal 
Uvivcdi, tlie author of Kanta, and the late Mr Govardhanram 
Tripallii, the author of Saraavraticliandra, began to press into 
their service words and phrases from Sansknt, which entirely 
dialtnguishcd their language from tliat of their predecessors 
The high pnest, however, of this cult of Sanskriti«ing 
Gujarati was the hto Mr Manasukhram S Tnpathi hfe 
w IS wot a College educated maw, but he was of opinion 
tint Gujarati Ixing a daughter of Sansknt, sliould approM 
male her to the utmost extent, so that bamng a few 
grammatical and sjmtactical forms ncccssarj to Keep up 
the appearance of the language being Gujarati his style 
is entirely oltecssed by a load of Sanskrit wurds phrases 
and forms, which make Ins wnlings difficult reading to 
the ummtiatcd He held tliat no foreign or alien clement 
'Should remain m the language, and maintained that by 
assuimng a Sansknlic form il would be more easily understood 
by Indians living outside Gujarat and speaking languages 
which were the descendants of Sansknt, such is Bengali, 
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Hindi and Marathi, He has found few followers, hi3 son 
IS one of them * 

This tendency m the seventies and eighties had already 
assumed a proportion which alarmed Navalram mto administer 
ing a sound whipping to those nvnters — the product of College 
education — who were looJwing down on their own vernacular 
and were inaugurating an era of wnting Gujarati m an Englisli 
stjle with a padding of Sanskrit words. Their %vntings were 
neither one thing or the other. Ordinary 
napopu- pgopjg faded to understand them, as they 
were not conversant with Sansknt. Shastn* 
who had passed their whole life m studying Sanskrit, faded 
to follow them, as the syntax was English and the words though 
Sansknt, were mere translations of English words, and thus 
detached from the significance or meaning ordmanly associated 
with them. The language which had served Samal so well 
whicli had enabled Dayaram to express the innermost feeling* 

2, The followuif passage illustrates both his views aod his style 

WJiTJTT iRt. rrjj ^iTg*n ac^nn* 

Jim JiR ^ Jnrfmr ^ ^ 

?T55tt«T fPft 

*1^ gnu p 42 H)S SOT goes even further 

u utS Jnuiaft — dUT ^ 

ma umutu ^rf^ar um tj 

^5^ mu uuR h 81^ fHjRcUTK smtuT 

ug § ^ ^ upm 

0 p 166, Ibid 
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of the human heart so vondcrfally, was found imperfect and 
inadequate for their purpose by the new graduates ' 

Nai’alram cites a very happy instance where in spite of the 
use of Sanskrit words, the stjle docs not jar upon the ordinary 
reader Tlic prose portions of the Ishwar Prarthana JIala of 
Itao Bahadur Bholanath Sarabhai arc all that could be desired 
There is not an ahen word in them there are 
rt?!’ea*Spl.y indigenonsKonasorwordsof " yulgar ' 

taedmio ongm, and still the result is a beautiful and 

cultured prose style, the product of a matured 
pen and appeahng straight to the heart of the reader. It is 
fully m keeping with the grandeur of the subject it is meant to 
expound : thoughts on the divinity of God and His mercifulness, 
the helplessness and humility of His creatures are clothed in 
words wluch, so far as their appositeness and propnety go arc 
not approached by other wnters • 


t IIu irholc essay at p s^6 of Navalgnatbavali (Vo) it) on this 
subject is a verj sane exposition of the situation 

<»e^tpd by those writers lie nncompromistagly condemns attempts 
to com words from Sanskrit for articles of every day use such as a chair 
or a table It is ridiculous to call the one a and 

the other a and oust the simple equhnlents tjitf* and HT 

tiecause the> are aben (Persian) in origin 

s For instaacc the following passage though full of Sanskrit 
words docs not give one any extra tronUe to understand it 

eWT ^ iIkt xn^-UK 

^ tnfr \ Rrwt 

mT 5m & i ^ g g th 

d fpiT 5 a *n^ *1^ & wft *iTn snj 
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As a protest against this elevation of prose by its Sansknti- 
zation, an author with his hterary reputation going far back 
into the period of the nse of Gujarati literature 
® on modem lines, Rao Bahadur Hargovandas 
D. Kantawala, sought to inaugurate a style 
in which vernacular or “ vulgar ” words should predominate. 
He desired that the village or the hamlet should rule and not 
the town or the city. 


In his preface to a work of fiction* meant to expose, in the 
vein of ridicule, the unhealthy practices and intrigues of Native 
States, Rao Bahadur Kantawala advocates the cause of the Ian* 


jftei ^ 8m Pitn jsiHgsfr qlciRi auwt is s™® 
5 inn 'RPri snj ara 5m>ft nw imj hsiww 

ai?; St- 

The later sections of the book however bear distinct trace*, 
of another band. The son supplemented the nork of the 
father, but could not preserve his simple style. 

“ 1 ” ^ ^ieycfl | 

*TnHT 3^ ?iiT*rw 

fjTfi acTT^ft iifesir 

tpr ^ glcTl qn nqiqr cRtt 

qra^t srrtt ^ ^ #cit ^ ^ ^;n 

SiFIdT ^ &|3j quf 

*nfr *r^T sgiturn ^ tij g. ** 

^ 31 ^ 
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guage u«ed by the villager Inordcrto augment the vocabulary 
he thinks it IS advisable to press into our 
service the tnannensms o£ the different districts 
spoken province, to requisition the language 

by vUbgers ol domestic Conversation Fortunately, this 
other extreme has not been reached at any 
time andthcv\anl o! culture of the villager or the conversational 
language of the unlettered hoobcholder or the domestic have 
not, m ^pite of the above mentioncrl advice been allowed to 
adulterate the style of any other writer In many places the 
writer him«cl! has had to abandon his opinion and break out 
into the easy, pure and correct slvlc ordmanly vmtten by 
him 


The prose written by Rao Saheb Mahipatram Rupram 
i V olumnous wTitcr is as simple and easy as that of Dalpatram 
It 15 certain that it is not classical It may be that it was 
afTcctcd by or was the result of his long contact with students 
m the Training College vihom he had to prepare as tcacliers 
of pnmary 'schools and hcnccitncvcrrose even 
st>jo * to the 'lightest heights of beautiful metaphor 

or sinking 'unite It rcmainctl as ummagma- 
ti\c and flat as the matlcr-of fact and practical individuality 
of the writer Its even tenor however was never broken 
by anything mean or vailgar It alvmys maintained tlie 
same dead level whether it desenbed incidents in the lives 
of such powerful monarchs as Siddharaj Jayasinh of Gujarat 
or the Fmperor Akbar of Delhi or such domestic events as the 
funny or tragic squabbles of a Hindu mother in law and her 
daughter in la\\ * 
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rHsliii& 

“J ^ the Canla Th.n= appear to be no s.gne at pr 

^TorttverLs to tie eaxUer st^e. With the advance o! 

'rW arrSse educafon .t ta not probable that ntit ^ 
:^ld lot carelo look backwards, except tn cases where 
wiagasines are published for women or children 

Before adverting to the part played by Parsi 

of prose for their own hith and l-mr 
woiUd be as well to notice the cornmo 
feature of the two styles, and that is i 
anghcization The one sided attention 
to the learning of English in schoo 
College banished for a long tune the love of «>'> J “ 
tor tos vernacular He began to think in English, and 
sequently when he attempted to put ° 

he naturaUy expressed them in a style which was EnglB 
every thmg except its appearance Enghsh phrases an 
pressions were vemaculansed wholesale They failed 

1 nalinft ipinifi. The tendency had begun to manifest 
time ol Kavi Hirachand wbn gave it this name p aya of tn 
granthavali Vo! ii 


Angliased 
style cojnnton 
to Patsis and 
Hindus 
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convey an> significance to those who did not know English 
Tlus change has workwl so deeply into the style of the 
Parsi tliat it has become thoroughly anglicised To translate 
a Gujarati passage WTitten by a Parsi cspeaally a passage 
from a nork of fiction into English is ridiculously easy You 
have only to substitute Enghsh equivalents for Gujarati ivords 
and >ou produce a passage in Enghsh literally correct * 

Prose written by Parsis is large m volume Numen 
cally though the community is smaller than 
Hindu community it docs not fall below 
It in the number of books it has written and 
is still vvTitmg In this sense, therefore, they have contn 
bated a very substantial quota to the literary activity of their 
adopted country Their spint of adventure ami their spirit 
of genercsiiy has c benefited Gujarati htcrature and one can 
never forgetthcirscrviccsmthcpast although of late many of 
them proclaim their readiness to cast oR the tow line and 
sail away on the strength of their own «ai)s 

Parsi prose naturally divides itself into four sections 
X Those who wTotc under the influence of the old Persian 

style 

2 Those, who wrote and still wTite a correct style un 
impressed by foreign influences thus rc^cm 
our Sections of their best Hindu brethren 

1 lor iR&t\ncc thp) -outd call dry rot nhich 

nnvcj*3 no ntaning In Gujarati Both grammar and id om have felt 
the chance very few people now use the cor^t estpression 
f^Sm-Mhey use instcal which is dearly a 

translat on of conGdence in me Sim larly dt*P»T*TT for belie* 

ih CaJ tBe coTcct cxprcssioa being Ilti tendency 

has permeated the whol language and ccnslderably chaosed its face 
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3 Those who although not falhng under the influence 
of Persian, still fell under the influence of English but nevertbe 
less struggle honestly to keep as near as possible to the style 
Of (2) * 


1 A fi/W instances q£ the style would make the meaning clear 

(fl) Cpnai ?TTt^ ^^i5h^T 

iSTT isT jftuPiT5?flTJrr 

^ 8^ aTfSTFa^t JTjTfnTT 

'ht'jRj ^TO 3nq 0 ’* 

The pijssage is taken from Mansukb s Gidj Namdi The class of 
these wntecs is now extinct and the style has gone out of fashion 

(6) iT^rtRff jmr *irS *13 «pf d 

^ vrni ^ b 8WT girm ^ 

=WT tTPT b ” 

This passage is taken from an article written by ilr G Iv Nariman 
1 Patsi linguist and it is difficult to distinguish it Irona the style of '' 
H ndu There are many writers of this class too men like B rbal the 
JateB M Malabari IQian Bahadur J A Dalai htr Sanjana Air Jehanspr 
TaleyarW an Mr Pestonji Satha, and others Their ranks however 
show very few recruits 

(c) ^"r 5ii:Nr «i> 

^ b, ^ % iproT % 

qDTTOsR m tiT^i ^8^ ^ « ^nmr ^n: 

^ ^ ?rw ” 

This passage typifies the style of the thinl class and it includes writers 
1 kc R N Munshi Palanjf B Desai (from whose writings the quotation 
is taken) Sorabjt M Dcsai and many others It cannot be sa d that there 
IS any increase noticeable w their ranks though it is feared that depletion 
cannot be Jong delayed 
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4 TIiosc who wTitc under the out and-out influence ol 
hn^^hsh 

U this tendency continue — ^and it is bound to continue 
Tendency to the vernacular of the proMnoe is not 

anglicise should the medium of education it will certainU 
he checked change the genius of the language ^uper 
imposition of the ttndencj to think in English write in En 
{,hsh speak in English on the c\trcmely meagre lajer of know 
ledge acquired in Gujarati primary schools for a short 
period o! four or five > cars would have the inevitable result of 
crushing out tliat thin «matlenng of Gujarati and Engh«h 
would dominate Gujarati Happily there are signs of an 
wakemng and a erj is being ni«cd for making the sema 
ulars the media of instruction and thus lead to their develop- 
lent 


(rf) “=snl SIT w nr smrii -35^ 

ilTd iftsWi ^11 6, !n sml sat^ SpJ aimre sara 

*?45 aaHT g^’ar *mf maar atsi^r citam 5 

tw ?tiiR ’ 

Tl s pa«wtge 19 taken at random from a storj coninbutcd to a i arsi 
na'^azine (the Augost 1915) It is foil of Englub turns ot 

) aught Unghsh express ens and phnscs Th s class is on the increase 
n 1 has m tact fooded the w 1 ole Tcld ol Parsi Gujarati htcraturc with its 
I mIs and stones Tl ere is do d sposi ion on the part of an) cue to 
I etk this tendency and it proaivscsto flounth till tt converts tl e pre«ent 
anguage into a new dnlccl 



CHAPTER IV 
DRAMA 


In old Gujarati literature there was nothing correspond 
ing to the modem drama, neither plays in 
Old Drama tended for the stage nor written for the closet 
Representations of human actions houever, 
which travesty undesirable soaal and domestic usages of 
the period with a view to securing their reformation ha%e 
always m some shape or other formed a feature m the 
literary history of every civilized country Greece bad them 
and so had Rome India also was no exception to the rule 
The history of Sansknt literature furnishes many such m 
stances In fact there ore boohs written giving elaborate 
hints to the actor, to the architect erecting the stage and build 
mg a play house and to the writer of the drama as to hoW ho 
should marshal the different ( sentiments ) and 
(emotions) of his aramatts personae But that was all in olden 
times The stage, in the modem sense of the term came into 
existence in Gujarat only about fifty years ago What tho 
theatre does at present ivas done before by Man Bhats Bha 
vayas and Rasdhans The functions of the Man Bhat, a 
reciter of Puramc and religious stones to large audiences m 
the open air at night m a square or a large street haie 
already been described * The institution of the 5Iau Bfiat 
in Gujarat resembled greatly that of the Hardas Bova m the 
Deccan and both had the potentiality as well as the po^'Ct 
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in them of impressing and inQucnang the masses The Rilsdhan 
vras an importation from the North He 
ituslila acted the roam incidents in the life of Krishna 

lie was extremely popular with tiie Vai«ln 
iia\as and a troupe of Rasdlnns c\cn now finds a warm wcl* 
come in Vaishana%a temples The methods of the Ra«dlians are 
amateunsh, and their play crude There was «omc attempt 
how c% cr, at dressing the actors m the costumes supposed to hav e 
l>ccn put on bv Krishna. Radha and the other characters in 
tliestorj Tlic Persian Passion Phj the Mj’stei^ Play of the 
early English penod, and the Jatra of Bengal are the counter-/ 
parts of this Ras A similar institution depicting the 
of Rama, Lakshman, Sita and other characters in the Ram 
ajana takes the place of RSs in Northern India and is known 
as the Ramalila Travelling troupes of Ramalila plajcrs 
arc met with all o%cr India, and it is not rarely that one finds 
them performing in Gujarat or Bombay Tlie audience both 
in the I^ashla and the Ramalila pay no entrance fee, but at 
the close of the Lila (play) which takes scicral da>*s to finish 
each one paj*!* Ins rmto 

An institution however, which i» almost indigenous and 
probably older titan all these is the Bhavat 
Itlm-aii It js in amalgam of drama, farce '^kit «:atirc 
and every possible representation of human 
action and emotion It is played by a special caste or corr- 
nuiniiy of actors who arc called Bliavayas or Targrdls Its 
diitmgiU'hing features, are gro^s vailgaritv opii indecency, 
public ob^amty now and tlicn tempered by some home truths 
It probably owes its origin to the sinstcr side of the cult of 
the IX\i (tJTrnnT) wlucli rcjmccsin the dnnkipg of wim., eating 
«f fli’ih U\ing of foul language and deriving pleasure from 
Kwdne s Tli'' caste of the Bliavayas considers it their licre- 
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clitar>’ function to perform &ha\a)s before the goddesses Bahu 
chirtxp and Ambaji and >f they fat! to do on particular dap. 
they arc afraid of tlr goddes->cs' wrath Tlit subject matter*, 
of .1 BhaN-ava’s plajs were a-anous. but the iindcrl>»ng idea 
vns to ridicule or parody the «ocial U'^ages oj Ibis commaiuU 
or the Domestic life of that family * They know good mu- 
sic, but thcjr Ix-sclting si« \ras their foul language and still 
fouler gesturct, while acting Tlicir costumes were cntirclj 
crude, and their make up primitive. In order, for c'cimp’e, 
to represent a character with a bulging stomach they would 
lash a big carthem c)iatf> or a «volJcn leather bag used for 
carrjang ghtc* to the stomach, or to reproent fat or hcaN-j 
hips they would stuff tlum up wath a piece of roattresi* Coary 
wat, ajtd aailgar phrases produced screams of laughter from 
their auditnecs, whicli were mi\ed and gircrallyas ilhtcrati 
as the actors and wlio patiently undenvent the ordeal of sitting 
out the porfoimancc from early evening to the early morning 
of the next day. Bliavais have now entirely gone out of h 
shionand survive only m remote \al!agc«, from where they an- 
also King gradually bmished, their place being supplied by 
travelling theatrical companies and Cinema show’s A '’cry 
laudable attempt was made bj the late Rao Saheb ilahipa 
tram Rupram to reform this institution by eliminating front 
it gross obscenities. His book called a collection of Bhav’ais 
contains none of the objectionable features 
of a Bhav’ai perfonnance. Shorn of their vulgarities and 
coarseness they present quite an enjoyable picture of tK 

^ l5r. travestjms the 

home life of a flfusafman and bis tnfe. or a Bon or an iff matched pair 
juvenile husband and eldcity ^fe. etc 

’ 5K- 
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uljosyncracjcs and peculiarities of the different conimuniUes 
a< well as of the incidents they arc intended to portray. * 

1. £havais and Mahipatram's attempts to rcfcim them ba%‘c been 
"•ell dtsenbed PP* tio-iii, 

Each troupe had a hereditary right to play m a particular locality 
and beg of a particular caste. Ko stage was required for Dha\‘aia. A 
street, a raid, a Dharamshala or a temple was enough for the performance. 
A tattcri'd piece of cloth or an old carpet served lor a curtain. Those 
who bad performed their parts disappeared behind it, new actors taking 
their place. They used to put on any sort of dresses and ornaments, 
big or small, what they could get. To look lair they applied chalk or 
yellow pigment (orpimcnt) to their faces. Torches lumished their light. 
Itesin was set fire to and Us flames furnished the tniracuIcuH element at 
the appearance of the actor. Coarse language and unseemly gestures were 
the main features of the pUy. Their speoa! dance was like the dance of 
tho rg}*ptiaR9, full of obscene suggestions. They eonuseaced their 
play with the presentation of Canesh. the auspiaous god, whose trunk was 
represented by a thick round bundle of clothes or pa per, the sight of whlcli 
crated laughter. Didcrcnt scenes succeeded this scene m order. In ever)* 
scene the pnnapat character or hero came invariably accompanied by 
(the down or jester) It was his duty to malre the audience 
l.augh by coarse allusions, shameless jests, and obsceno gestures There 
was no Written hook of these plays, and the actors prepared their parts 
by word of mouth ■ very’ rarely seme actor committed Ins part to paper 
in characters which he alone could dedpber. It was in Rao Saheb 
Mahipatram'fc nature to seek to reform every existing institution, and 
he felt the need of prescrvinR the Bhavai. though folly alive to it> 
impropriety as played then. Therefore his etiorts were directed towards 
removing their objectionable eiemeotsand weaning the actors away from 
the use of hlthy language. He wrote a book, the to teach 

their prcifsslen to the youth of this caste, just to see that this old mode 
uf tnerriment might not perish. The language of the actors was mbced 
Gujarati and Hindi, with a further admixture of Mosalmanl and Marwadi 
words. He spent his own money, gathered together the Ikhavayas and 
wrote this book, bnt bis good Intentions bore no fruit, and the drama dli 
net inprexe. 
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The transition from the Bhavai to the modem stage \vh ch 
IS, like many other phases of Indian life an 
New Drama mutation of the English stage is traceable 
to the influence of the Dakshani or Marathi 
Natak Mandalis (Theatrical Companies) which began to \isit 
Gujarat almost three generations ago m the later sisties 
and early seventies of the last century The Kirloskar the 
Sangahkar and Rambhau s Natak Mandalis were very popul-ir 
lu Gujarat in those dajre 

There were some features in them resembling three of 
the Bhavaya too as they always opened 
lavs^^ their plays with the Ganapati scene the 

god weanng a paper proboscis The Sa 
rasvati jumped on to the stage through flames of re'in seem 
ingly nding a peacock with face of the bud made of wood in 
front and sheaves of its feathers on her back the actor s oim 
legs serving as those of the bird In Gujarat the prose parts 
were spoken in Hindustani instead of m Maratlu while the 
songs were recited m the onginal language \ permanent 
actor m the shape of a Sutradhar or director remained on the 
btage throughout the play and cunously enough he took th 
place of the particular actor whose part it was to sing anj 
song Ascetic Arjun would thus declare his love in song to 
Subhadia through the Sutradhar who besides furnishing 
vocal music cymbals in hand joined the orchestra Subha 
dra reaprocated her love through the same medium I 

The Par«i coramumty m Bombay took the lead howeier 
in creating the modem stage and for several 
years their l^atak Mandahs such as Coo 
verji Nazirs and the Natak Uttejak JIandal 
hela the field They spent large amounts in proviing realistic 
scenes and effectiv e scenery Well known Parsi authors hke 
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Kabni]) and Hindu writers like Ranclihodbhai \vrote for them , 
ind they in their turn encouraged them and other authors b\ 
calling upon them to v,nte for tlicm suitable plan's Manj 
of their plavb \serc plajed in Urdu, whicli sounded better in 
the mouth of a Parsi actor than lus habitually faulty Gujarati. 
The language was beautiful and vinle, the songs full of music. 
Many of Shakespeare s plan's were thus dramatised and also 
some Gujarati plajs like the Ilanschandra of Ranchhod- 
bliai Udajaram Baliwala’s and Klntau s Companies still 
further improved upon the pioneers’ work and one tf them 
travelled even to England The use of Urdu gave them a 
great advantage, and they continued to attract large audi- 
ences in all parts of India and Burma Gujaratis followed the 
kad given by Parkis and the Gujarati, the Morvi the Dcshi 
the Vankancr and some other Mandalis which still continue 
to cater for the theatre going public, have firml> estabbshed 
themselves They travel into the districts, and give tone to the 
provincial troupes 

It i> not the province of this book to describe the c\ccl- 
Dclcct In deCacnacs of the theatre of to- 

prwnt theatres Bombay or m the di-^tncts But 

numeroit. theatregoers have deplored the 
low level to which the stage lias sunk, and the cultured amongst 
tlicm .ire trjmg to punf> it. But their cITorts do not suit 
tliL propnclors, as the latter apprclicnd that such purifica- 
tion would scare away the pit and Uie gallerj and affect their 
pursv Tlie future therefore docs not look vcr> bright * 

I Amonsst the numerous wntioRi on Uus subject the reader 
would do wcU to icfer to Krlshnarao U Dtv-ilias paper on 

puLhshed in the Heport of the fint Cujara'i Sahitja Pan-htd 
Narsiahrao B Divalias r^pc" cm m the Kepert of the 

^oad Sihitj-a I'arishad and to page 113 of UTEI^ 
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Propnetors have to pander to the taste of the ^ 

if the audience craves for depravities propnetors provide them. 
The earliest drama ivntten m Gujarati is the LakshmiNatak 
(1851) by Kavi Dalpatram It is based on an 
Early drama English translation of Flatus, an allegory 
by Dalpatram famous Greek comic poet, Arist^ 

Its ohiect IS to demonstrate that wealth can be 
Squired by goodness and lost by evd that virtuous men 
happy and the viaous unhappy The whole drama is 1 P • 
evcenting for a singie song snug by the 

There are several >nconsistencies m the play monlenmlt 

translation of Greek ideas mto Gujarati In ^ , 

logy there 15 a goddess of wealth and not a god ^ m the Gr« 
SoTogy Farther this goddess is said to be very 
tonstong her favonis from one individual to nnother a 
short interims, wlule theGreckgon Plutus is depmted “‘n 
been blind so that he might make hs gilts Withou. d«cnm 
nation In order to keep up the plot 0 P 

Dalpatram had therefore to disregard this “nventionm ^ 
Latahmi and to depict her bhnd, which d-abdity had nlb^ 
mately to be cured by Dhanvantn, the famous Phys 
Otherwise the play has earned out its object well and 1 
of moral precepts Although it has been forgotten no , 
was well received when it was published and ran throng 
editions 

The real credit however, of creatmg dramatic 

m Gujarati belongs to Ranchhodbhai Uda* 
Ranchhodbhai, yaram We have already noticed his joi*^ 
SSm"btemtSe contnbiition to the ennehmg of d by tra® 
lations of Lambs Tales from Shakespeare 
but his ambition went further He wanted 
productions, and in i86i he set about suppljing the want oy 
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writing Ins Jaya Kuman ^lJaJa Natak whidi was publielicd 
in the Buddhi Prakash in sc\cral instalments {1862) It camt 
out m book form in 1865 Disgust it Bha\'ais led him to 
think of WTiting ongmil plays such as would interest ordinary 
people to whom Sanskrit plays original and translated were 
1 scaled book He Ins not strictly followed ‘^ansknt model , 
nnd bis play lacks natural evolution and regular development 
Instead of the original idea proceeding to its final development 
m 1 gradual or natural course we find in this play a story tol 1 
m pro*^ m the shape of dialogues between the different cha- 
racters There arc poetical passages here and there but tin 
plot IS developed more as a story than as a play Jay \ 
Kuman the heroine is an educated girl belonging to an in 
digent family, while. Pranlat the hero is a cultured youth 
Wonging to a wealthy family He is attracted towards her 
by her virtues and in spite of great difiicultics succeeds 111 
winning her land This was the burden of the play It not 
only stamped him as an original author 
lis ptois moulded for a long time the shap. 

cf subsequent plays in Gujarati His successors imitateil 
him m ultimately marrying and thereby making happy their 
love-distractcrl hero and heroine far apart m social status and 
hence subjected to many difficulties m the attainment of their 
object In fact many of the later plavs rang cliangcs onlv 
on tie variety of the difficulties and the ordeals the coupl 
iud to pass through the mam object remaining one and tl e 
same namely their marriage Tlius he led and others follow - 
rd and they did so blindly Thev copied 1 is mistakes too ‘ 

I L, g , la tbc ininKluctory acene >^berc U c cIo\«r cotenog aftrr 
the Sutrsdbir avks b ni (ool sh questions about the objects and mo ive 
o' the play Tb s misplaced jocobnty wronsl) called humour man the 
ctlgnit> sod solemnity o! the cpenlogsceae asit re*-iabtes the uaedil)! g 
exh bit cn of the clcmai ( C^THT ) of the Bha«i 
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Ranchhodbliai’s fame as a dramatist rests, however, on 
his other play called the Lahta Duhh Dar- 

His most Natak (1866) It is a traged3', in which 

popular play , . ' . t -t. 

his heroine succumbs to the tyranny ot the 

Hindu society Her parents m sel«:ting her spouse had only 
looked to the so called nobility of his family and not to lua 
other quahties He turned out to be a heartless spendtlmft 
and a debauchee, he was illiterate and he had no feehng for 
his accomplished wife, Lahta, and was a complete slave of 
Jus mistress Pnyamvada His mother and sister were quar- 
relsome women, and never happy unless when they had 
caused a woman with LaJita's highly strung nature utterly 
to break down Her death was the result The picture 
drawn by Ranchhodbhai of the domestic life of such a 
family, tjpifying that of a majority of his countrymen, drew 
immense crowds when put on the stage The person who 
represented Lahta was much admired and the name of her 
husband Nandankumar shortened into Nandan became a 
byword for idiocy and low morals Ranchhodbhai had de- 
parted from the rule of Sanskrit plaj’s which do not end m 
tragedy, and here too he had lus imitators This play for a 
long time undoubtedly exercised great influence over the 
social morals of the Gujaratis Viewed from a purely literary 
pomt it would be found that it repeats the error of long prose 
dialogues and sermons, and adds to it bj equally long poetical 
passages But the language being simple the sentiments 
very human, the inadents the every-day incidents in the do- 
mestic hfe of a Hindu, it appealed powerfully both to readers 
and spectators in spite of the unnatural turn of events m 
several places, and the improbabilitj of the rapid transla- 
tions of Lahta from one set of misenes into another. The 
laudable purpose with whidi Ranchhodbhai had turned hiS 
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attention tOMi'ards the region of drama ’kvas fulfilled, and many 
a Hindu ^^^fe and husl»nd after reading or witnessing the 
play of Lahta must have paused to think over her fate before 
con'^igning their daughter to the household of prospective 
ICarkashas and Kajiabais * Tlic play has gone out of vogue, 
but the older generation still remembers the immcn'^e good 
it did in its time. 

Ranchhodbhai started with the pnnciple that the dra- 
in? principles should not stoop to cater for the 

taste of the v-ulgar and WTitc for the gallery 
or the pit ; he should vvntc rather m a way which would 
lift them up to his high ideal. He adhered to it all 
throughout his career as a dramatic author Others could , 
not keep to It, and the result was that tins branch of 
literature did not attain a lugh level. 

It is as well to mention that Ranchliodbliars contribu- 
tion to the early dramatic literature is a 
ProJific %mtcr large one. ttTiat wath translations from En- 
glish and Sanskrit, dramatisation of Puramc 
subjects and onginal compositions, he has written nearly 
twelve plaj'S* In addition, he has al-o written on the art 
and science of drama, where he has indulged m some criticism 
also of those who had prcccdcil liini in this branch * 

1 Mrs Shrew and Mrs QuarrelM)mr,whowcrcrr<pectUely themoihcrard 
*»slet-in-\3w oI Lahta, and who wonU tvol let her have n morfltnl's rcsti 

’ (0 “'K* (S) 

(0 ipTOft TOT M TOT (S) TORfft nSTC 

(0 TOftrnfiftlt TOT ('>) wS TITSrt (.) TOTT^ :K!I5T 

(^) TOftm tSi TOjtTH TOT U-) niTTOn (w) fWirtfr tot. 

*■» 'eodk *is called la xtaitn.'ier'iajcaace 'ue 

criUcised Dalpatraia’s Labbmi SJf**’ 
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Prof Marulal Nabhubhai Dvivedi B A , was a sound 
Saneknt scholar, and the services rendered by his pen by the 
admirable translation of Sansknt plays would be noticed later. 
But his original work Kanta (1884) deserves to be mentioned 
here In portraying human nature, m laying do\\Ti his plot 
and in poetising the whole subject of his pla> , Slanilal has dis- 
played scliolarship of no mean order His fine intellectual 
attainments are =een m the breadth of his imagination, m the 
heights to vsluch the ideals of his dramatts -personae soar, in 
the objectiveness of his poetical passages, m fhe portrayal 
of nature and her charms and in the vivid 
^ descnptions of the many interesting situa- 
tions in it It was a bold and a unique per- 
formance, and «hone Lke a gem when it was presented to the 
public. When it was staged m Bombay, it proved a great 
success, the warmth of the <entiroents, aided by suitable thea* 
trical “properties,” kept the audience in a very happy mood 
from start to finish, and for several years I\anta played 
by the Gujarati Natak Mandah continued to be "the rage” 
m Bombay. After he wrote it he left off writing plays, and 
it was Gujarati Literature that felt the loss 

Alany original plays have been written during this penod, 
all with a corameodable object but with little 
laaSjoSai, “““ defeated their purpose by 

Spicy” ’ their length and tedious speeches A typical 
instance is the Vyabhichar Khandan Natak^ (a 
play wntten in censure of adultery) Adultery amongst vanous 
classes and communities, at vanous places, on vanous occa- 
sions and in vanous creeds is depicted in «cenes of the broadest 
sngge<itiveness, and the end of several such scenes the 
author has wound up with grandiloquent homihes from the 
By Panaciaad Araarji 
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mouth of a character calletl Jnan SuiyangajS on the iniquity 
and Mncl^edncss of the \ icc , \ctj few readers care to go through 
tint part . the ‘ spicy " scenes are all that they care to enjoy 
and the result js failure m the object aimed at Another sudi 
play IS the Madyapsn DuUiadarsliak Chandra Muhlu Natak 
It has been witten with a new to depict the e\als of dnnking 
ami intemperance It seeks to appeal to the better natcri. 

of man by sliewng the sufferings of th«. 
pia> heroine, Chandra Mukhi, the infc of a drunk- 

ard But the whole plav is so overloaded 
with disgusting scenes of the pot house and the drinking bar 
that its commendable object takes quite a back scat This 
i-^ where it fails Inordinately long spceclies pulpit-like sir- 
mons and grandmotherly advice arc a common feature of such 
plavs, very little is left to imagination, or even to suggestion 

Tlicrcarcmanyphys.wluchhave not secured anv abiding 
placcinthcmindof the public though not devoid 
Other puy* of merit because written by men of acknowlcdgrd 
pilt> like Kavi Narmadashankar and Harilal II Dliruva ^ 

1 Th Nrasmh Natak ol Kao Saheb Slidhuvacliram \oni the 
several pUj-s of Kasa Nannadashaokar f ? the Draupadi Dirshan 
(1S78) the Rama Janaln Darsban the Jialknshna >i}a}a (iSSC)* 
the \ikramoda}a vndthe Aryotkarshaof llanlal II Dhras'a the Vaidehl 
\ij3V-ani ol Maganbhai Chaturbhal Patel f the Ka;oda Dukh Dtrshan 
(a play to illustrate the mbenes of an ill matdicd couple) of Keshaslat 
M PanVh The Shishupata Vadh or Rukmtni Haran of Nagindas 
P Singhasa X 

* Navalrama apt remarli. iboat these productiois is ilut these 
plays conform to the object with which they were written {'■tz , brrtd 
winning) and hence do not add to the fame of the poet 

{ The vmter of nrffTir opines that the treatment of 

Rama in thispUj u so unnatural that instead of confirramR hln in t! r 
high estimation m which we ho’d him forhis panty of life and Mint! ne«s 
it bnojrt him down considerably 

; The same anthor considers this play to be one of the %ttj few pood 
ptavt in the finfuage 
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01 historical plaj’s there is a paucity in Gujarati literature 
The Pratap Natak oi Kas 1 Ganpatram whicli 
Paucity cf has passed through four editions, though 
hjstoncai plays m many respects deserves men 

non only because it rescues the literature from Gic =bsma of 
TOSScssmg no hrstoncal dramatic conscience The adventu- 
S Tliia Pratap, the vrassitudes of his life, the unique 
courage and valour of that Rajput monarch, all these hate 
Son ably poetised by the pen of Tod Ccrapared to Tod s 
handling of this subject, Ganpatram s feeble attempt to por- 
tray Pratap resembles a tmy star tttanUmg on a MI umo'. 
mght Another such play is the V.ramat. Natak of Nat al- 
(1860I Tagadcta the pnnee of JIalta belonging to the 
Smo^ Pa^clan of the Raiputs, ,s his hero The tragic 
ients of his We, tthen he has to part ttath his last ttca,»n 
and pledge it to procure food forlnmsclt and his marc and Ins 
courageous deeds, furmsh the author iiith opt occasions for 
penmng fine speeches and songs But taken as a whole it is 
not one of his best works ' 


Amongst rmnor plaj-s, there is one which has earned us 
meed of praise. The Shrasan Pitn BhaUi 
Minor class Natak (the play whicli desenbes the filial 
dcsotion of Shiavan), by Bhogilal Mahamnd 


I u IS a treat I Ily that more atlciopta have not been made In tl b 
mtnotic direction The mdigenoos Mstoneal litcmtnre o( Gujarat 
and Kathiawad furnishes numerous sUninsj episodes m the lives of the.r 
Un-s and queens which lend themselves easily to dmraatmtion The 
Urs-t field opened out by Indian history, specially Rajput history has 
hardly been touched Parsis on the other hand atlca*t In the early 
s-venties concentrated all their efforts on the dramatisation of maDy 
well known events In the history of Iran 
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Bhat, js based on one of the noblest episodes m our Puraiuc 
books The one aim in bfe of this poor Brahmin boy was to 
scr\e Ins parents. In order to bnng out in greater relief the 
hardships, mental and physical, suffered by Shravan m carry- 
ing out the slightest of their wishes, his parents have been 
drawn here as physically infirm, unable to move by them- 
selves, blind and mentally like children Shravan ignores even 
the claims of his wife, whom he treats harshly, provided it 
pleases his aged and infirm parents The pathetic story of 
his carrying them on baskets slung on a pole resting on his 
shoulder from place to place of pilgrimage, and of his being 
killed by an arrow of King Dasharath w hile taking w ater from 
a nver to his thirsty parents, being mistaken for an 
clephantr and of their cursing the great King on being 
told what had happened, that he too would die like them 
on account o! the bereavement o! his son, has been often 
told The son's devotion was rewarded with a place 
in heaven The language and the setting of the vanous scenes 
arc full of life, and its lesson is conve>cd m the easiest ol 
waj-s 

Like the above, several other Puranic and m>'thoIogicaI 
subjects have been requisitiorcd by wnters 
Puranic plays for the purposes of the drama. The 
capture of Rukmim or the destruction of 
Shtshupala’s pndc by Krishna, the Shishupala ilada Slardant, 
lias been utihrcd to good purpose by Mr. Nagindas Purshot- 
tamdas Sanghavi, a writer of roent and some distinction 
It ont t*! f'aUflwvag ttw. f iks *at tha S ans k rit NaJtya 

Shastra, and is not a work that can be ignored. In the song 

13 
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the delinquent's morals The subject furrushes a great scope 
for the exerase of the writer’s pen m \*anous airections and the 
Amara Satra, though heavy reading furnishes in many places, 
humorous, hght andjbantennginadents 

There are two plays which require special notice as it is 
on account of tliem that this branch of Gujarati 
literature is sa\cd the rebuke of being entirely 
devoid of humour. They arc of unique merit , 
one of them though an onginal production is weak fibred com 
pared to the other, which, though an adaptation, is «o strong 
in presenting the element of native humour that one hardly 
^inspects that it is based on a foreign play The first is the 
Mitb}abhiman Katak of ICavi Dalpatram and the second 
IS Bhat nuu Bhopalun of Kavalram (A D 1867) 

Dalpatraro's plav ‘ narrates the ad\cnture« 0/ a night*blind 
Brahmin, who is at pains to conceal his defect 
fatram^ from his (nends and sjieaallj from his wife’s 

relatives Tfus determination lands his hero 
Jivaram Bhatt by name into vanous difficulties and his 
ludicrous efforts to get out of them furm^hes the humour of the 
situation The humour, however is superficial and such as would 
please children though genuine it is not deep , it is quiet and not 
boisterous, but coarse as for instance when Jivaram Bliatt in 
taking hisevemng bath, isiinabic to distmguish between a pot 
of hot water and a pot containingbufialosunnc and when from 
the bitter saltish taste ol the liqmdjrealising his mistal^c tncs 
to conceal it , by pleading that he had deliberately done so as his 

I Wntten lo* a prize essay The denor ivaa so pleased with it that 
I e cave him twice the vacoot advertised 
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doctor had advised him to use it as a medicine to cure the itch 
on his skm All his dramalis personae are bitten by the curse 
of vainglonousness pndes himself on his 

leammg, another does so on his noble family and a third on some- 
tT>ing else Tlie \\hole world, for instance, knew that Ji-varam 
was night-blmd and his efforts to conceal that obvious fact from 
others gave nse to laughable mcidents, as he always came out 
with ridiculous e\cuses to ward off the suspiaon of hissuffermg 
from, such a defect In spite of several drawbacks the drama 
can bear repeated reading, because of the siropUaty and home- 
liness of the scenes presented by tbe author. The mcidents 
are such as occur every day in the life of a Gujarati villager, 
and no effort is therefore required to appreaate or imagine them. 
Though one feels that m some respects the partition dividing it 
from the scenes of tbe old Bbavais is very thin, one cannot 
withold bailing it as the first faumorons drama in the language, 

Navalram's Bhat nun Bhopalun is an imrrutable adaptation 
of Fielding's translation (the Dumb Lady or the Mock Doctor) 
of Mohere's Trench drama, A doctor m spite of himself. The 
overflowing humour of the ongmal has been translated into 
Gujarati wnthout any dunmution whatever. In fact Navalram 
has so well entered mto the spint of the original and grasped 
its beauties, that one feels that had Mohere 
or Fieldmg wntten in Gujarati they could not 
have improved upon Navalram. Unless one 
is expressly told that it is an adaptation, one could not find out 
that It was so, sowellhas thctransformation been madeof Euro- 
pean customs, manners, mode of life and speech mto those of 
Gujarat. ^Vherev h it has not been possible to keep to European 
customs and manners, such asmamages of women at an advanced 
age, the author has modified or even altered them to smt the 
state of arcumstauces in Gujarat. There are many parents m 
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«ur province %\ho keep their daughters unmarried till an advanced 
age, m order to sell them to tliosc in want at a high pnee, and tin*; 
custom has been skilfully utilized by Navalram as a suitable 
substitute for the custom of mamage at in ad\’anced age in 
Europe The scene has been aptly laid in the Surat district, 
as Surat out of all places is Gujarat is the one place v here humour, 
joviality, e%en frivolity prevail in all their attractive phases 
The disputes between the principal actors Bhola Bhat and his 
wife, the language, the phrases, the proverbs used by them 
their innuendos and their taunts are set down wath such nancle 
and skill, that very little is wanted to make the humour effective 
The characters do not belong to a high class of society , one is a 
barber and the other a peon, but that has not made cither their 
language or actions loud and vulgar Indeed m the whole book 
it IS diQlcult to find a single phrase or word out of place or 
introduced simply pour rxre, to excite unnatural laughter 
Even li Navalram had written nothing else this one book would 
have given him an abidmgplaceanda placcof Jionourin Gujarati 
htcralurc Keen as a sharpened razor, biting as the cold north 
wand, his humour always preserves a dignity manifests a refmc 
ment, and radiates a subtlety, wluch are Jacking in DaJpatramk 
work He has been surpassed by only one wnlcr in Gujarati 
and that is Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Jlalupatram Nilkanth 
who has overtaken him in both those brandies of literature 
which were considered his revaewang or criticism anil 

humour * 

* Ka\i rsarmaciaabinkar on readtns tins tras of opinion tliat 
Navalram did not know what linmoar rreant Thu wa* ofcoorse.a 
wrong Mtlmate and when Navalram came to know of >t ho rtplied to 
the cnlia«m in a detailed letter an ootline of which is puMubeil in his 
VviiVs Vk* ‘af. wl 

fn a tnisfeily waj {aee Ifile'UUWcfl ^TFl ) 
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A third pJay, translation Irom Marathi, made at the instance 
of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, is more or 
less a satire on thesubject of svidow remarriage >- 
It IS a comedy and its humour is of an order 
supenor to Dalpatram's 


Satire on 
widow marnage 


Another such comedy, based on a ludicrous but no ne the 
less regrettable soaal custom, is the play Witten by the late 
Kesbavlal M Panhh, to expose the evils m the married lives of 
unevenly matched couples • ^ ra iTa r the wife 

a child the husband a fully grown up man The play does not 
possess high roent, and whatever little there 
A comedy recommend is roairedby the antics 

of the clown or r^r^TTr, who turns up nncererooniotisly at 
the oddest of moments, for instance, in the bed room of the 
newly mamed couple. The extreme improbability of the 
presence of the clown at such moments and its unnaiuralness 
spoils some otherwise decent situations Parsis have culti- 
vated this branch successfully, as will be noticed hereafter 


Translations from Sanskrit, English, Bengali Marathi and 
one or two other vernaculars have been made 
^ a few of them possess 

sterlmg merit. In the case of some well known 
plays such as the Shakuntala of I^hdas or some of Shakespeare s 
works, more than one wntcr has tned his hand, and succeeded 
with varying merit 


* ^ ^ 
i e , A complete collapse of the party advocating widow remamage 
Mr. K B Diva'^ia who has tran^ted it and also wntten another play 
called BhrantiSansarm his paper tnwff (p 12 Report of 

the first Gujarati Sahitya Fanshad), cynically says that it is more 
a Collapse of the opposite party than the one in favour of t*'"» land 
of marnage 
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Kavi Nannadashankar's Sar Sliakuntala is merely a modest 
attempt at adapting it iot the Gujarati stag^e 
Sh^ntala other translations, tho^e of 

the late Kao Saheb DaJpatram Pranjivan 
KhakhUiar, the late Javcnlal Umiashankar Yajnik and Prof B 
K Thakorc have held the field Rao Saheb Khakhkliar has 
not gone to the original Sanskrit tc\t, but utilised a Marathi 
translation At best, therefore, the original tcvt could be 
but loosely adliered to, and at times even the real significance 
of passages is lost or misunderstood As its language is simple 
and such that even common people can follow him, the transla- 
tion has gone through a second edition, but since the time of 
Its first publication the standard of education has changed and 
present day students have become more exacting to such 
readers, it docs not make mudi appeal as they fad to see the 
master hand of the ongmal in it It is the translation of a 
translation and hence inferior m value. 

Almost simultaneously with Klnkhkliars translation 
appeared Javenlals As he lias relied on 
y JaNcn I Sanskrit text, he has been able to give 

to his translation the digmtj, the simpliaty and the grace 
fulness of the ongmal Though not free from faults, it is much 
supenor to his contemporary < and it too has run into a second 
edition 

Of the three. Prof Thakorc s translation most closely foUou > 
the text, and hence is the most accurate , 
Tlia4)re convcj’s the emotions and sentiments of 

the ongmal more faithfully than the two others 
but, ashappensat times with ver> dose and btcral transla- 
tions, it becomes ngid and lifeless A slight deviation here and 
there ma> give grace to the stjle, a «acnfice of btcralness to 
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the genius of the language m which the translation is being 
made may make the statement or the passage m the onginal 
understandable by the reader in the vernacular, and here it is 
where people would like to read Javenlal s translation in prefer 
ence to the Professor s more scholarly and learned work His 
attempt at rhymeless verse and consequent ignoring of the rules 
of prosody has formed the subject matter of a hot controversy' 
between him and the followers of the old school, but this is 
not the place to refer to such a technical dispute 

A fourth translation by another well known writer, Magan- 
bhai Chaturbhai Patel, has also been brought 
By Patel . 

^ out 

Yet another dramji of Kahdas the Vjkramorvashi 
Trotak, has drawn towards itself the trans 
Vikramorvashi genius of three or four authors More 

than half a century ago Kanchhodbhai translated it, though 
neither closely nor accurately He made his own additions, 
and the text that he followed was incorrect 
Vi^i The translation has consequently suffered 

and presents but a dim picture of the onginal 

However, the translation that followed it from the pen of 
the late Kilabhai Ghanashyam Bhatt was a much better one 
For the first time it recognised the pnnaple of findmg out the 
B Kil b correct text, and thus rendenng the transh 
^ accurate An attempt is made to present 

the poetry of Kahdas in the onginal metre, and altogether it 
shows a commendable and genuine effort on the part of the 
translator to convey the beauty of the onginal to the Gujarati 
reader 

* It was continned by him in the Introduction to a collection of 
his poems called The Echo (1917) 
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A tljird translation' ol tlic same by Rao Bahadur Kcshavlal 
Harshadrai Dhruva BA, under the nom de- 
y vcs av plume of VanaituiU, was published several 
years ago — and ran into three editions His acknowledged 
scholarship, combined with the greater facilities he enjoyed 
for correction of faulty text, has resulted m adding a work to 
our literature which in every sense conveyed the 
imraitable grace and beauty of Kalidas’ work mto Gujarati 
so far as that is possible in a translation Very few ordinarily 
educated Gujarati readers would endorse this opinion, because 
the scholarly translation would appear to them to be merely 
Sanskrit transposed mto Gujarati characters, and they would 
be right m saymg that rather than read such a transposition 
why not go to the fountainhead and there enjoy its beauty. 
Unfortunately it is so, but then it is so difficult to bnng down 
higher Sanskrit to the level of vernaculars with limited capacities 
for expression 

Ranchhodbliai’s indomitable energj gavconc more transla- 
tion to the language, the Slalvikagni 'Iitra 
Other transla Kalidas Itilabhai also translated the 

tjons ^ _ 

Parvoiti Pannajoi of Bana, and a very 
admirable translation it IS, though he was hampered by the 
absence of a well-annotated text Shortly before he died 
lulabhai published a translation of one of Bbasa’s play’s Tlic 
introduction contnlnited by him to this translation m connee 
tion with Bhasa's life and work of whicli not much is 
known— ahowa signs of great assiduity, labour and acumtn 
Kcshavlal Dhruva has also translated one play of Bhasa called 


I In 19^6 a translation published b> H C 

hajarla M A LUTJ he there a»*s no^ disdose th« tiaine ot vhe 
iraaslator, but it was made by Itao Babadur K. H Dhrava 
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introduction of which is most 
valuable from an antiquanan’s point of view. 

Like ICahdas, Bhavabhuti has also attracted Gujarati 
scholars His Malati Madhava translated by Mamlal Nabhu 
bhai IS a very readable production. His other 
^faIatlMadba well known play, the Uttara Ramachantra,, 
Manila^ also been translated by Mamlal The 

onginal is replete with vanous kinds of beauty 
of diction, of the arrangement of the personae, of the exhibition 
and expression of human emotions and feelmgs To translate 
him adequately into another language, and that also an 
admittedly inferior vemacnlar, was not an easy task, Mamlal 
has succeeded very well m doing all this, and though prosodists 
may find a fault here and a defect there, on the whole even stem 
critics lia\e had to acknowledge his ability, A portion of the 
play, the Chitra Darshana, has also been translated by Mr, 
Keshavlal, and it is a charming production. 

Kcshavlal Dhruva’s translation of Vishakh Datta’s Mudra 
Rakshas is another towering production. His 
Mudral^tahas annotations and efforts at collating the texts 
give the measure of his scholarship ; but m 
doing so he often manufactures imaginary readings in a way 
not acceptable to sound scholarship There was another trans- 
lation of it by a Kathiaivadi gentleman, Mr Savailal Vora of 
Bhavnagar. 

Besides these, there have been two translations of tlie 
Prabodh Chandrodaya Natak The Vem 
transitions Sanhar Natak. the Nagananda Natak, the 
Ratnavali, Pnya Darshana (by K H Dhruva , 
1915) and Mnchchha Katikaha\ealso been translated 
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Englislj plaja ha\c not attracted Gujarati sdiobrs for 
purposes of translation so much as Sansknt. 
Shakespeare, however, figures largely m 
whatever little has been done. Here too 
Ranchhodbhai Udajaram was the pioneer, and he led the 
others by introducing Shakespeare in the shape of a book, 
•giving the substance of his plaj-s He called it the Shakes- 
I>carc Katha Sdmaj. There have been isolated translations 
like those of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and The Merchant 
of Venice There have also been adaptations, like those made 
by Professor Nnrblicnm Pranjivan of the &maldas College 
Bhavmgar, ot The Comedy of Errors, Measure for Measure 
and All s Well that Ends Well. He has translated Julius 
Caesar and Othello An attempt here and there has been 
made by Parsi writers aUo at translations and adaptation*- 
ot English pla)*s, hkc Shendans School for Scandal, ^ but, 
on the whole, the attempts arc (ewer than tliosc in connc’cion 
with Sanskrit or with the Indian vernaculars 

The introduction of Bengali plays to Gujarat dates from 
And Be I Hcmchandras translation of "Ash* 

dramas * rumati " It is a lustoncal tragcd>, and the 
original w-as written bj that eminent Bcngrli 
scholar, Jjotinndra Tagore Though noroinallj translated 
by'Narajwn, it has been touched up so skilfully, and espe- 
cially m its verse portion, bv the able and sjTnpathetic pen 
of Narstnlirao Divwtn, that the credit of its being one of the 
l>cst plays in Gujarati may be given to the latter Pand and 
Prince Salun seem to be reflections of lago and Othello, and. 
It IS thus at third hand that Gujarati is able to atborb the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare s genius * Puni V'lkrama is another 
historical play translated from Bengali 

t Called by Jvaiklresru KabrajL 
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" Sati Natak ' translated by Naimadashankar Devshan- 
kar Mehta is really wntten in Bengali from 
Sati Natak which it was translated into Hindi and from 
there into Gujarati It will specially commend 
itself to the followers of the Shaiva creed. 


“ Deval Devi," wntten m 1875. is one of the few onginal 
histoncal plays in the language It is wntten 
Deval Devi by Bhimrao Bholanath Divatia, a member of 
that literary and gifted family of Ahmedabad 
which has given a Bholanath Sarabhai and a Narstnhrao 
Bholanath to Gujarat. 


Translations from Marathi have already been alluded 


Maratbi 

dramas 


to and there have been a few more, Madhav 
rao Peshva the Great, bemg one of them 


Amongst the few green places that relieve the bareness 
of good dramatic literature m Gujarati are 
Jaya and Javant of Kavi Nanalal Dalpatram 
and Rai no Parvat of Rao Bahadur Raman 
bhai Mahipatram Nilkanth The first has made a great stir 
amongst the educated classes because of its novelty both in 
-the subject matter of the play and the mode of wnting it 
The subject is a startling one , he preaches life long 
spmsterhood for women an ideal which shocks a conservative 
and orthodox Hindu who has been nurtured on the tradition 
that to keep a woman unmarried is a ■sm even though the 
infringement of the social and religious command be accom 
-panied with such a praiseworthy life as that of devotion to 
«ocial service, service of the weak and the infirm In fact, 
the ideal, beautiful in every reflect, in thought and m its setting, 
IS a revolt against the established custom of the cOun- 
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try anil as such " has set tlic Thames on fire." The other 
novelty is m the form in nhich Iho play is iinttcn. It is 
"mctrclcss verse." it is prose vmtten hie poetiy and printed 
in lines of varying length, an innovation equally, if not more 
startling than the one already referred to. Under the inspi- 
ration of the nevY school, Gujarati literature had gradually 
reconciled itself to departing from rhyming verses, both in 
respect of recognised prosodial metres and other hinds of 
poetry like nrift and trrrft But this kind of poetry, 
where only the mode of readrng the verses, the peculiar into- 
nation assumed when reading them, (albcit-tlie contents 
might be gems of beautiful ideas such as can be set only in 
poetry, never in prose), made this poetry too raucli for the 
patience of the public, and protests have been showered against 
tills bold innovator from quartets which carry weight and 
inllucnce, and from scholars of acknowledged erudition and 
repute.* 


1 Nanalal'a poems, wnttco m the orthodox lash.cn. have won a 
deservYil mclic in the temple of neo-Cuiaiatl Uteratnie by iheir sweetaevs 
grace and mnslc. Some of fheiu metl in the monlh lilc the famoua 
aireet of Bengal, the Raaa GoUa Bot his later departure, this metre 
less letae hobby.— has almost banished Irom his desk work cast in the 
earlier mould. To cclebmte the Jubilee year ot Jtahatma Cvndhl’a life 

hewroteastatelyOdeonthelioesofsomctamoiiaOdcsin English though 

It resem bles more the ICasIdeh ol the Arabs and the Ptrsiani ealW 
ti nVige f narn . The Anchorite ol Gujaiat. A parody of it.* called 
ipirilm dattl, the Anchonte of the atom (via , a thick) is smtten 
node- an assumed name, Slotalal (the great ' Lai’ as opposed to Kanalal— 
the small • Lai '. It Is a pUy on the sroni Nanakil) In statehness ot lanen. 
age, clear expression ol Ideas and eapoiitioa of p-osodtal ideals it is a 
line piece ol poeUcal stork, with fust the proper Casxinr of ndiciileaed 
satire : the writer who has not yet been openly idenliEed. seeks fo wean 
him away from the nese and nnexplored psths and appeals openl. 

lo-almoit suppUeatea-hlm not to mat hia splendid and marniScei^ 
futnre by merely writing prose and delude himself by eaUing it portry 
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The scerie of this beautiful play is laid in Benares, and 
in it the forces of evil and good are matched. 

Its ideals whole wnting is studded with beautiful 

thoughts, pithy phrases terse and pregnant aphonsms con- 
ve3nng grand philosophical and psychological truths, love 
maxims and religious ideas Properly studied and under- 
stood in its bearing, the play is bound to advance the cause 
of social reform and service, a great many times more than 
vapid platform speeches or mane homilies The author has 
cast round womanhood a baloand sacredness, which had been 
lost to it for centuries, and which were only bemg retrieved 
with the introduction of education on Western lines She 
IS not intended to be a party to a physical union. He considers 
her capable of exerting higher influences There can be 
or (a love union), an (a union of souls) 

between a man and a woman ; he even goes a step further and 
presents a picture of a pair of Platonic lovers, who may marry 
and still lead a celibate’s, storm’s i e single, life 

The mam plot consists of the fate of the heroine and hero, 

, Jaya and Jayant : the subsidiary plots are 

Ana plot , I , . 

those which concern the fate of the King and 
Queen of Giridesh, of the King and Queen of Benares, of the 
dissolute pnest of Benares and Ins victims The subsidiary 
plots, however, at some stage or other take up Jaya within their 
toils. Jaya is the daughter of the King and Queen of Gmdesh. 
Jayant is the orphan son of their deceased minister and known 
by his adventurous and faave deeds Brought up together 
from childhood, they naturally want to tnarry each other. But 
social custom prevented a Ksbatnya R-incess marrying outside 
her own fold, and the Queen too did not fall in with the mcbna- 
tions of the pair, so their widies as well as those of the King, 
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(who saw no hann in their union), were overruled, and the hand 
of Jaya offered to the King of Benares. This King, on his way to 
Gindcsh, had formed an intimacy ongmatmg in sin, with the 
daughter of the Bralimin pnest of Benares, a follower of the waj’s 
of the Shakta or Varna XIargis, whose creed is enjovmcnt of 
wine and women. Wlien this King came from Benares, he 
found the Princess unwilling to be mamed to him j'a>-a. 
tlunking that her presence in Gindcsh would mean an enforced 
union, secretly fled away from her home, and Jaj-ant was sus 
pcctcd of having encouraged her in domg so The King of 
Benares being thus baulked of his de^rc, \owed vengeance on 
the King of Gindcsh, and announced tint unless he got Jaja 
back in a month, he would deprive her father of the throne of 
Gindcsh and further sec her a bfdong spinster rather than allow 
herto bestow her hand on any one eke. Jajucould not be found 
in a month. The King of Blares proved true to his word, and 
the lung and Queen of Gindcsh, depnved of their Kingdom, 
retired to Benares, the refuge ©fall such distressed people Jayant 
wandered in Jaya’s search aU over India for a long tune, but 
without finding her. He, loo. therefore, retired to Benares and 
founded Hankunj, an Ashram (a Home) there for persons like 
himself. Jaya, m her wandenngs, had to pass through many 
vndssitudes, all of them severe strains on her chastity. In a 
secluded spot m Uic jungle she saw the Shakta sensualists 
cclebnting thar orgies, tmder the leadership of a 1 ogi from her 
own country, wlule her own maid-scrvant yras the head pnestess 
TIic pnest committed an indecent assault on Jaj-a, but before 
he could succeed some stray Shikan of the forest, who too had 
his ejes on her, pierced his heart with an arrow and he died 
Then she met with the fate of Damaj’anti, wliora too her Shikan 
saviour vmhed to rnanj. He took her to his home where she 
found another woman, a pn<oncrhke herself She was Tcjba 
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the sister of the dissolute head pnest of Benares, with whose 
daughter as said above, the local King had become intimate. 
Both Tejba and Jaya conspired to do away wth the hunter, 
and Jaya ultimately wounded him with an arrow and both left 
the place as nuns after blessing him for whatever good he had 
done them In this state they wandered over to the banks of 
the holy Ganges, where there Nvas a religious fair being held on 
Vaishakh Sud third The Temple on the nver bank was a temple 
of sin where the old pnest presided. Jaya and Tejba did not 
know it, and when after bathmg m the sacred waters they entered 
the Temple wth the pnest (a counterpart of the Russian Pnest 
Raspt tin), he tned to violate Jaya’s chastity. She broke away 
and jumped over the dome of the Temple into the nver, and 
Tejba, vhom too the bestial pnest, not knowing that she tvas 
hts sister, wanted to assault, took him by the hair of his head 
and dragged outside. It was then that he recognised her and 
repented Tejba exhorted him to consider all women his sisters t 
It was at this moment that the King of Benares came mth 
the daughter of the pnest (whom he had njamed by this time, 
behmd his back) for a bath and then a voice told him that his 
daughter had been spmted a^vay by the King. Thi? news 
surpnscd him considerably and he feelingly addressed the King, 
saymg^ O thou the heir of Ravan, O Brahma Rakshas, 
forget not that every woman is the darling and affectionate 
daughter of some father. If thou desirest the light of nghteous- 
ness for thy daughter, foul not the daughter jewel of any one 
else " Jaya, who had fallen into the Ganges was rescued by 
some of the disciples of Jayant and brought into his Ashram, 
where efforts were made m the pnvate chamber of Jayant 
to revive her. He being overwhelmed at the unexpected 
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opportunity, went into his pmate room full of varying emotions, 
nnd the picture drawn by the wntcr of the conflict in his mind 
between the lower and higher emotions of man in the presence 
of a beautiful woman is sublime He fights Ins loner nature 
and succeeds To Cupid, he sa>'s " Begone, Begone Tliou 
Cupid this IS the cave of Yogis, ” Jaya on l>ecomin^ 
conscious, recognised him and then they put the supreme 
question to themselves “Would it be mamage or duty,’ 
Lust or Lov e ’ Tlie world or service * The reply gtv en by 
Ja} a IS Soul mamage ( srrfRHTT ). * Talk not of the body. 
Tliou hast not touched my body liU to-day, wouldst thou 
now pollute it ’ Jayant fell m with the plan which was that he 
should carry on his work in the Hankunj as a celibate and she 
should open a Math or Home for her sisters on the opposite 
bank of the nver and both should teach the men and W'omcn 
of the world the dignity and subhmity of social «crvice Even 
the gcxls in licavcn were so pleased at this solution tint not 
only did they <^nd down their Apsaras to bless this union 
hut they actually assisted at the opening of Jaya s Home The 
epilogue is worthy of this lofty conception and the scene m 
which Jaya and Jivmf united in 'oul dmdctl in liody, 
sail awav on a full moon night on the bosom of the 
Ganges in two diflcrent boats so that Ihcir bodies may not 
touch IS so dazzling that it leaves the reader speechless and 
awed in the presence of a concourse of elements, natural and 
<upcmatural till now never witnessed by bun. The other 
characters the King and Queen of Cmdcsh, the King of Benares 
the pnest the maiil-vrvanl, all live long and are granted for- 
giveness by Jaya and Javant 

\ ’ 

ic 
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It Nvill have been noticed that the ideal of Nanalal is not 
'the continence of Hanuman, the ideal Hindu Strong Man, or 
of Bhidima, the ideal Warrior, both of them lifelong celibates, 
but one where although fettered by marriage, in spite of the 
union of roan %yith woman, because of that state of duality merged 
into unity, it is possible to triumph over the weaknesses of this 
world, life-long (physical) abstinence in spite of soul-tinion. 
This is how it can be shortly put. Jayant propounds it, like 
this. ’ " Jaya, Single-handed ? No. No one has succeeded. 
No one will succeed. It is the pair of Punish (Man) and Prakriti 
(Woman) that brings into being new worlds.” The pair is, 

, no doubt united by marriage, but it is a soul 

Soul manage . ^ > ■ ..... 

mamage, not a body roamage. This soul 
marriage is merely the result of love, it does not originate in 
lust— a desire for the lower form of enjoyment, for physical 
union.* 


As expected, there has been a large amount of critidsm 
Ideal criticised quarters aimed at this novel ideal. 

paradoxical in its terminology, soul marriage 
minus body maniage-raarriage, but not a marriage, union, 
still not a union. Critics have not found it possible to accept 


^ 1 srar I 

^ ^ F 37 517 *Twr«:n; 

Where there is love, there is no lustful deote. Love does not yea« 
let the bodyj 
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a state of mamage, ^\llcre lo\c prodominales but where union 
vould contaminate, norarethqr prepared to accept that body 
unions arc entered into soldy for phj'sical gratification and cannot 
nse higher. One of them' lias sho%vn tliat the playwnght him- 
self lias found it difficult to a\oid the ordinary conception of 
mamage and has, unwittingly pcrliaps been betrayed into 
gi\ing it a place, as lugh as lus theory of soul mamage,® 
tliough he starts with the idea that mamage in the ordinary 
sense IS a sin. He puts it negativclj, ‘ Sin is not lo\ e ' ('TprlT 
^ tnft ), meaning tliat the connection of body wth body 
e\cn though based on wedded love, is sinful. 

The hero and heroine, though they ixiss through ordinary 
human experiences, still seem to be the dem- 
***** 2cns of ether, or of some atmosphere which 
ordinary mortals do not breathe Tlie expres- 
sions put into their mouths, the sentiments expressed b> them, 

X Ur. Naninhrao B Divatu in bu cxtensiv-c bat ucoaplrtc 
review o( tbu play to the panes of the Vasant for Samnt j-ean 1971 and 
1972, calls hianaUrs ideal <Tf observing bfelong continence, in spite of 
tmion, a |>sydiologicil illadon. somewhat resembling the optical illusion 
ot parallel railway tiaclcs which appear froen a distance to have foiccd 
each other. 

Piwiu'fl wR? & 

'TnrrT 

Enjojment is not ondedraWe, 

The yrandng after enjoyment Is so ; 

Proper eerntro! of the dedre for enjojTnent, 

I* the cootineace oltheordinarynicrtal. 
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are much above the head o£ the ordinary human being ; they 
float in the air, are difficult to catch hold of. * 

a For instance, Jaya s reply to Jayant’s demand for union, 

:i: « « 

^n^gqxmRT; 

* * * 

enfra 3 ^ 

5nfl 9lT^ ^ 

jayanVa demand, pmnnR Punisdi and PratntiJ»s;^also *ei a pl«c« 
with it t— 

tpTR qrt, 

t» «J^Ucir 7UTTfRT 

?^i*l & sRT^jfr yhcji^, 

31T tflt b T ci ri^ ; 

T^RT 

31T5 ^nnuT. 

« * 4: 

agjft 0 S^i % 

STUcI 5j;5ir?5 ^ V‘!K»^2, 
sn *i4m ^^51, 

% tn*! 41*11 ^ 

3R»fj^ iltTOT 

^ 3WII ^<1^. 
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Isotwitlistanding the mmccmcat made of several of its 
ideat ana ideas by cntjcs and rc\ic\\crb 
Kumar play remains one of the ^c^3' best of the 

sexenty or eighty plajs tliat arc fom,d if 
Gujarati. ICs earlier play, Indu Kumar, wluch is mcom 
pletc, IS ovcrsliadoned m popularity by Jaya and Jayant. 

A soaal custom of even more material importance contri- 
butes the plot of another remarkable play 
RainoParvat Kao Baliadur Ramanbhaij, (1914) 

IS founded on an old folklore tale, where the 
son of a murdered king of Gujarat for jcais lived in conceal 
ment from the murderer and usurper for several \car» as a 
gardener, near the capital and mtU the assistance of hi> mo- 
ther, whose maternal instinct would not rest till she had reg- 
ained the throne for her son got back the Gadi of his anaoi- 
tors The means to win it back invented by lus mother were 
not quite straight. It was given out that the aged usurper, 
who had married a joung wife, was dcsirou* of getting back 
lux jouth, and the doctor rccommuidcd entire seclusion in 
a cell for si\ months to render the remedy effectual Reju- 
venation therefore required disappearance for 5 i\ raontlis, at 
the end of viluch the king was expected to come out and take 
back the reins of government m his hand Jalaka liai s 
mother, was to play the Doctor, as a reward for the curt, 
the king had promised a fourth share of his 
IXtailjofplot to jier son. 1^, while wntcbng 

the garden at night for prowling animals, bj nusfakt <;hot 
him under tJic impression tliat he was a thief Jalaka 
and Sital'ing a confidtutial follower of the king th«.ri.upon 
qmctlj buried the diad both and ga\c out next da> that the 
king had retired for lus cure Th ir object was to jalm off 
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Raj &a the rejuvenated king after six months any difference 
in the persons of the two beii^ attnbuted to the improve- 
ment due to the cure It was put to Rai that this imposture 
was necessary in the interests of Gujarat otherwise, the king 
having died heirless, there would be chaos and anarchy The 
excuse did not quite reconale the high souled and straight- 
forward pnnee to the situation, but he consented to do so to 
please his mother However when the time came for has in- 
vestiture, he honourably acknowledged what had happened 
to the old kmg, and announced his retirement for a fortnight 
to give time to his subjects to deade as to whether they would 
like him to take his place He similarly revealed himself to 
the young queen Lilavati, who was momentanly expecting 
her rejuvenated husband to join her. The news gave her a 
great shock and she fainted In tho meanwhile, Jalaka, 
who was Ignorant of her son having made a clean breast of 
the whole thing to her came to sec Lilavati, and Lilavati 
cursed her as the author of her misfortunes In his retire- 
ment for a fortnight, Rai had an adventure in the shape of 
rescuing pnneess Vinavati from being drowTied in the nver 
while saihng in a pleasure boat without knowing who she was. 
This Vmavati had been shut up in a guarded palace and cut 
off from all intercourse with the outside world, the reason 
being that her father the dead king, did not ^vant her to be 
told by any one that she had bewme a widow, when a mere 
child, and thus to suffer the hardships of a Lfe, inevitable m 
the case of a Hindu widow It was given out to the world 
that she \vas dead Vmavati and Rai fell in love with each 
other, and the latter formed the courageous resolution of 
marrying her, though he knew that this unpopular and un- 
usual step would jeopardise his prospects to the throne. 
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Ho\\c\cr ultimately all sensible people, including Lila\*atij 
approved of the step, and the innocent pnnccss iras made 
happy, and I?ai vrzs elected to the Lmgship. 

The assertion of the eternal truth that straightfor^vard- 
ncss and honesty arc the only right guides 
Its object in a man’s conduct, is the object with which 
the play is uriltcn Side by side with it, 
through the mouths of women like Savitn and Kamala, the 
liberty of women is pleaded and the pnnaple vindicated by 
the umon of Vina\ati with Rai Vinivati was a child widow, 
who hardly knew when she was mamed vicariously to the 
sword of the bndegroom, according to Rajput custom, what 
or who her husband was The marriage was one in mere 
name But suclt has txen the rigor of Hirdu social customs 
that such an innocent child is condemned to the lifelong mu 
senes of widowhood It ib for the uprooting of tlus nefanous 
custom that soaal reformers ha\c Ixcn working for the last 
fift\ wars The author has sliown the unreasonableness and 
absurdity of it Mvidly by the instance of Vmavati, and his 
robust belief in the correctness of lus opinion cannot but com- 
mumcatc itself to his readers 

Tlic play all along is cast on the lines of sobriety it does 
not quiver cr sparkle even where the Rao 
I ^ bctrajxd himself into humour 
(and he could not help it, as he is constitu- 
tionally a humourist), it is quiet and unobtrusive Although 
a poet of no mean order, he lias not resorted to any flights of 
jmaprntion in lus de«cnptioa of Nature or ej^ircssion of emo- 
tion ard *<ntimcnt, but confined them to a cimpliaty, admir 
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*Dle because skilful The truths axe inculcated as simply as 
possible because truth requires no embelhshment. ^ 

The two characters that stand out in bold rebef in the 


^ , picture of this play are Rai and his mother 

Kaiandjalaka % , i . .... ... 

me tbe anti Jalaka. or to call them by their proper names. 


Dowager Queen Amntadevi No amount of 
temptation, nor the prospect of getting a throne, nor the dic- 
tates of a fond and loving mother make lum swerve from the 
nght path, be it his election to the kingship or the renuncia- 
tion of Vinavatis love Similarly Jalaka, though a woman. 


IS as resourceful as a diplomat . no untow'ard arcumstances, 
no miscarnage of her arrangements upset her She is read> 
always with new plans and devices, and stiU when the end 
comes, the woman asserts herself and she expires admitting 
that it never pays to follow the crooked path, even though 
one be prepared to take the consequences. Kaly&na K&ma 
and Savitn the mimster and hi« wife, Durgesh and Kamala 
(types of connubial bliss), who owed their union to the former 


^ 3 ^ qt ^ p 38 

From one untruth many other untruths are bom he who sows 
untruths has to suffer the con«cqucnces of a forest of untruths 

(b) spiff Bipai P 38 

God leigns over the whole world through Truth 

(c) fitnTT ^ 5 m 'Siwr & 

suT misi d s«, tmi Jiti mn ’mb. p 38. 

It IS impossible to conceive rrf a Loveu this world whidi is opposed 
to Trutbi ^Vfaere there is Truth there is Love and where there is Love 
»hen; only is Truth. 
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two, arc mmor characters, bat the men embody m themaches 
the trajts o£ faithfulness and loyalty to tlicir master, while 
the women show hbt,ral mindcdocss and cxaltedness in thtir 
ideas of soaal ser\ncc. The diangc wrought m Ijlavati by the 
diangc in arcurnstanccs due to the king's death Jsmar\eUous, 
but all the same sucli as one usually fincL m high-soulcd 
Indian women. It is both real and pathetic 

Rai no Parvat and Jaya and Jayant both were publi- 
shed in 1914 , the year of the Great War. To 
r-jwt hnc0y, wlulc the one was sober and 

compared rode on quict waters, the other w“Ja clectnfj* 

mg, ndmg on a stormy and tempestuous sea. 

The dramatic Uteraturc ixiculiar to the Parsi community 
also follows the same lines as tliO'C of their 
Pirsl dramaj Hmdu brethren The earliest attempts were 
confined to writing plaj"!* on subjects con- 
nected with their anaent history and lustoncal tradition : 
Bejan and Mamjcli. Jal and Rudabch, Pnnee Sia\'aksh, Je- 
hanbaksh, Gulruklesar Janb.hcd and Zohak, wtn. all founded 
on inadcnts in the historj of Persia as narrated by riniausi 
or other Iranian wnlcrs TIic st>Ic ana language were aLo 
jx-cuhar to the earlier state of the education of the commu- 
nitj. Tile Verses were modelled on IVrsian poetrj* and pro- 
sod}, wlulc the proac partook of all the cliaractcnstics of the 
lughi} artificial prose met with m that language, where whole 
sentences consist of blocks of rhyming phrases. The muta- 
tion was not alwa}s successful, and as the limited capaaty 
of Gujarati \ocabular}*'\Vi,aIwa}'s being strained, being un- 
able to furnish appropriate wonis to make up tht. pairs of the 
xhyramg or jingling plirascs, required to give the style a. fla- 
vour of ‘-ound Persian prose, resort had to be had to Persian 
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Itself, and it is due to tius reason that all these early attempts 
are top heavy with an unusual admixture of Persian words * 
The fascination of this style did not leave them even when 
they were engaged m making translations or adaptations 
from English * The atmosphere surrounding their charac- 
ters remained Persian. 

With the progress of Enghsb education, however a change 
came over the spint of their works They 
themselves almost exclusively on 
their object social topics, and whether in translations or 
original, they wrote mostly for the stage 
Demand for a large amount of money before a Parsi youth 
would consent to marry a Parsi girl, the extravagant tastes 
of the latter, in imitation of European fashions, irrespective 
of her parents’ pecuniary abihty, and consequent immorahty 
and many cognate subjects have furnished the leaven which has 
leavened a large mass of their dramatic bterature. In exposing 
their social evils their innate humour has always come to their 
help, nnd whether the plays have been read or witnessed on 
the stage, they have been received with roars of laughter. The 
late KaiKbusru Navroji Kabraji attained distmebon in this 
branch of writing, he was an expert adapter both of English 
novels and dramas to Parsi bfe.and his adaptations of some of 
Mrs. Kerry Woods novels especially “East Lynne” and 
“Mrs Halliburton's Troubles,”® have been consioereo master 
pieces by his speaal circle of Paisi readers and by many Hindus 

1 The style to a very great extent resembles Trhat Mansukbrain 
S Tnpatbi would have brought about in Gujarati through the over- 
loading of it with pure Sanskrit words. 

3 See lot instance, ^KWi*i an adaptation of Othello 

3 j 5 
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too, who«;c mdinations lay to\Tards light but sound and healthy 
reading Tlicsc adapted novels were dnimatiscQ and drew 
large audicncxs. The community is known for its fondness 
for good cheer, but still tius wholesale imitation of Westeiu 
fasluons of eating, dressing and living m the towns began to 
alarm some sober people, and they thought the remedy lay in 
harking back to the simple, innocent and unadulterated life 
of the Mllage.so that the plajs which began to be written — and 
wntten m lai^e numbers — later, were all meant to check this 
vein of umliscnminating and wholesale imitation by pounng 
riQiculc on it, and by vivndly contrasting wnth it the straight- 
fonvard and honest and aUo moral hves of the Parsi vnllagc 
youth and mud, unsoiled by the sordid induencc of a tovm 
life ^ Dnnk, gambling, fast life, club life ire some of the 
evils tackled by them Kaikliusru's brother, Bomanji NavToji 
Kabraji, a prolific writer of plays, traversed a verv large part 
ofthesocialrcgionrcferrcdtoabove and as lus plays and farces 
were meant exclusively for acting, and as they proved successful 
on the stage, in spite of their bcang devoid of any commendable 
literary merits, they brought him a pretty large income * 
The names of his plajT» arc familiar to all 
brothen theatre-goers, both Par-i and non-Paisi 

Social punty vns the ob ect he always kept m 

» (1) |j) (3) ditiri i sf r 

Kaikhums Savron wro*e (i) «nl (J), Ardeihir Homanji Pate! 

a re«r«l figure In Pirsintciatore wrote (3) and (1) while a %olutain 
cm vmtrr, now no more lOiarsbedJi 11 Fraiarozc 'wrote (5) and (S) 

S The farces arc snirfl CTatT ITlt 

*tr^ ^ ^ ^ 
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view, and tbe beauty of plays ^vntten by him is that they can be 
read by and acted in the presence of audiences consisting 
of both sexes without any objection whatever. He has 
studiously avoided all reference to or suggestions of impropei 
conduct, and thua removed many of the objectionable 
features which pervert the taste of the prcsent-d.ay theatre- 
goers 

Somewhat resembhng the Kabraji brothers in their writing 
for the theatre, but diffenng in the fact that 
Hmdu owned theatrical troupes and staged plays 

on their own account, Dayabhai Dholshaji 
(died 1906) of Ahmedabad and Vaghji Asharam, 
02a(i83o-i897)of Morvi m Kathiawad have served to swell the 
number of actable plays They have been ^vntten by them 
mostly on histoncal subjects, mixed with mythology and 
they tried to resusatate the interest of the Gujarati pubhc 
an mythology JLnor wnters like Gopalji Kalhanji Dclvadakar, 
Raj Kavi Nathuram and Vishwanath of the Kathiawadi 
Natak Mandh have fed tbe stream. In many of them we see 
occasiional flashes of hterary ment 

To conclude, dramatic literature in Gujarati, both in its 
quantity and quality, is neghgible In number 
Dramatic tjjg plays cannot go beyond one hundred, out 

on the whole of wmch those which count for anything are not 

more than can be counted on one’s fingers. 
At all times it IS difficult to produce a good play , it is more 
difficult to keep up a contmmty of level, bke Ben Jonson or 
Shakespeare or even Bernard Shaw. Ranchhodbhai set the ball 
m motion but beyond intermittent attempts,its onward progress 
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has not beer perceptible Rajs wntten for the theatre 
arc ^Tittcn for the pit and lad poetry plajs wntten otheiansc 
lack mutj of purpose and suffer from a starvation of 
original thought and action The state of tius literature is 
pitiable It unnts a shaking up 
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It IS proposed to treat under this heading of Novels Stones 
and Works of wt and humour 

Story wntmg in old Gujarati followed story-telUng Story 
writing comprised presentment of mvthological 
Stoty-tellmg subjects, like the poems of Premanand and 
a u!i y-w?tag°^ wofdly subjects like the poems of Samal, but 
so far as prose unbng was concerned there was 
hardly a single work, excepting some short stones, wntten mold 
•Gujarati which are no%v being found out from old Jam Bhandara 
or other inaccessible sources, and from which extracts arenow 
and then being published to show what sort of prose was being 
written in those early days * But the idea then prevalent 
was that stones could be narrated in verse only. That piose 
•could be utihsed for this purpose dawned on us only when 
■education began to be imparted on the Western system, anu it 
may safely be taken that the art of story telling whether in the 
shape of a short story or a long story, a novel or a humorous 
skit, came into being after education on new lines had taken 
some root and people had become acquainted wth English 
worlfs of fiction Thus it will be seen that all ivnters of fiction, 
whether Hindu or not, were the product of English education 

1 E.f, see the stoiy lieginnuig wtb the passage 
sptr ^ctc given in the btrodoctioa to the Nanna Kosha (1873) 
But oven thc'e were translations of Sanskrit works like the Punch 
Tantra and the Ilitopadesha 
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Mahipatram and Nand^hankar, KaiUiiuru Kabraji and his 
brother Bomanji had studied Engbsh, and it was their desire to 
make their less educated brethren acquainted 
due inththat attractive phase of English hlcrature 

educa^ that made them turn cither to translation 

and adaptation of works in Engbsh or to 
wnting first hand on those hncs 

VoveU naturally made a greater impression on them than 
romances, but the line of cleavage between the 
NoieJs more two is not at all sharply kept up in Gujarati 
****” 'VVlicthcr the story is a romance or a novel, 
it IS commonly known inGnjarati as a 
which is a literal translation of the latter word, a new story, 
ffTst meaning new or novel. 

Rao Bahadttc NandshaAkar Tuljashankar is commonly 
considered to be the fathcroftbcGujarati novel, 
KandjhMVaf, though earlier c0orts in the direction than 
norer wnung his Karan Gliclo (i86S) Iiad already secured 
some measure of populanty Chronologically 
HTS WTT? (Quarrel between a mother in law and her 
daughter m law) would take the first place It is purely a 
social story depicting in humorous language the normal 
domestic life of a Gujarati family of the middle class, emphasis- 
ing the inborn proclivity of the mother m law to make tlit life 
of her daughter m law as fall of worry and comfortless as possi- 
ble, in the exercise of her arbitrary aothonty os the head of tJie 
house, by means of taunts forced ovtr-work and depnvation 
of all opportunities of seeing her husband, talking to him dunng 
the course of the day and till late at night forgctfol of tli^ fact 
that at one stage of her hfe, she too was a daughtcr-m law .and 
did not quite faU in love with the treatment she rcoeivcd then 
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from her own mother-in law The first edition is out of pnnt ; 
only a revised edition can now be had The language is simple 
and the subject being a familiar one. there was no difficulty 
for it in finding its proper jdace Mahipatram's whole hfe was 
actuated by his desire to bring about a reform m the social 
customs of Gujarati Hindus and he bent his efforts in that 
direcUon from the earliest times This story was ore of the 
first mamfestations of that desire 

Looking to the state of education and hterature when 
Karan Ghelo was published (1868) a cntic 
Karan Ghelo whose standard is such as can not be casilv 
satisfied, compares it to the high lull-fort 
of Pavagadh, lonely ana stately, overlooking the esrtensive 
fiat plains of the Panch Mahals ' Nardshankar has written 
ro other book besides it and has rested ever after on the 
laurels he won by it Mr Ru«sel an EducaUonal Inspector 
at the time, had e-rpressed a desire to him that he would like 
to see indigenous hterature in fiction m Gujarati resembling 
EngUsh novels, and it was to carry out that suggestion that 
this novel was wntten It is one of the first of histoncal 
novels, and portrays the chequered career and tragic end of 
the last of the Hindu Kings of Gujarat, Karan of the Vaghela 
dynasty, whom Ala ud-din Khilji attacked and defeated at 
the end' of the thirteenth century A-U The story it<=elf is 
simple. Karan became enamoured of the beautiful wfe of 
Madhav, his numster, when he saw her worshipping at a 
temple and wsbed to possess her During Madhav s absence 
he had her brought forcibly to his palace and on commg to 
know of it. Madhav travelled over to Delhi and by way of 

1 UaTSinhiao Divatia’s address as President of the Fifth Gujarati 
Sahitya Panshad at Snrat. (*9*5) 
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revenge, persuaded the SuUir to invade Gujarat, undcrtalaop 
to supply all the necessary "intelligence " The expedition 
piovcd successful and Karaa who fought with all the tradi- 
tional courage of a Rajput iiad ultimately to flee for lift to 
«!a\c lus daughter De^’al Dcvi, uhosc mother was taken a pri- 
soner and sent to the Roj*al harem Ivarm took refuge m the 
jungles of the Deccan with the Pnnccss, whose Iiand he had 
to bestow on the scion of an infcnor house, the Pnnee of Dc- 
Migin mucli against hia will to save her from the clutclics 
of the Moliomcdans wlio had been sent out from Delhi to find 
her out in compliance with the desire of her mother, who had 
Income a favourite of the Sultan. \Vliile on Iier way from 
one Dcccan fort to another, she accidentally fell into the hands 
of one of the «oardi parties and was taken to Delhi This 
broke Karar s heart and he died a vaclim to jsoctic justice. 
A King, who instead of protecting the sanctity of his subject s 
home violated it mot a just rctnbution in having his own 
Queen forced to lie on the bed of a Mlcchhaand his diughler 
married to a Mlcchhas son 

In this bar<^ outline many of tlic inadcnts, when the 
novelists pen hastened him best have been 
Itj good points onutttd They arc intended to give a pic- 
ture of some of the social customs and do 
mcstic Usages of the time and the word pictures are vavad 
The magnificent description of the way m which the Dascrali 
hobday was observed in the capital of a Hindu Raja, the dcs- 
inpUon of Madbavs palatial house, his younger brother 
Keshav's brave defence of Madhav's, vnfc, Rupa Sundan. 
against the soldiers of the lung who liad been sent to carry 
her away . lus death and the consequent immolation (Sati) of 
111-, wafe. Guna Sundvn waft* hi« dead bodv on the iuncral pyn^ 
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towards the commencement of the novel, the graphic des- 
cription of Nature m the Aravali Hills the way in which pil- 
grim parties composed of old and young travel and the nshs 
of old and unprotected women the way in which Mahoroedan 
Judges (Kazis) performed their duties, and the hardships of 
the Hindus the description of the Ellora Caves, are superb 
It IS not intended to say that they are perfect some of them 
do offend against some canen or other of the cntic, but their 
general effect is so pleasing and the interest created so un- 
flagging, that they have deservedly given a popularity to the 
book which has not yet waned It is still passing through 
its many editions and Government and the Bombay Univer- 
sity have given unsohated the imprimatur of their approval 
to it by recognising it as a text book in Educational institu- 
tions On Its historical side it is a mixture of romance and 
novel and distinct traces of Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels 
are found in it Its delineation of human passions has been 
pronounced to be weak, continmty of interest has been found 
to be broken in some places and several other technical faults 
have been found in it but, notwithstanding such faults, on 
account of its admirably simple language which adapts itself 
With a due sense of appropnaleness to the incidents desenbed 
or sentiments expressed dignified, grave or hght as the oc- 
casion requires people have chosen to ignore its shortcomings 
and have unanimously accorded it a place from which it lias 
till now not been dislodged 

Kathiawad and old Gujarat have been the home of ro 
mance and duvalrous actions romance and 
thmulSSsilMdi oi the kind immortalised in (lie 

pages of Tod's Rajasthan and Forbes’ Ris 
Mala It lias also been the home of intngue — poktiCaj^ 
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court, and love Floating literature, commemorating lo\c 
jntngues, political nv'aincs, court jealousies and thromng 
many side lights on the life h\ed in remote times bj the high 
and the low was found tMstmg id the families of the bartL, 
rojnl priests (Raj Gor)orcourt poets. Stones were eitlicr com- 
municated from sire to son or e\co recited iNtcmpore With 
the clianging of times, and spread of education and cuiiac- 
ijuent lessening of encouragement to such story reciter' there 
was a great danger of the literature being lost to the pro\mcc 
A Parsi gentleman thcafore took it upon himself to collect 
it from sucli haidic reciters and pre«cr\t it in the form of a 
book Framji Bomanjt shirked neither Irounlc nor expense 
in accomplishing tins \aluablt work and Oujaroti literaliiri 
cannot be sunicicntl> grateful to him lorhavinggivm it acollec 
lion called »t% Jrrrfrwnrr? (1875) TaiA of 

Gujant and Kathi iwad wliicli rejoiced gene* 
Tales ot ntion after genertUon of (mjat vti>s The stjle 

J&thu«d^ and language m which tliu Stones are put arc 

very simple, and sovtiy like the lipguage 
uTitten by a Hindu Gujarati that reader after reader admired 
the ability of a Patsi wntcr who could, then, wnte Gujarati 
whollv indistinguishable from that written by a Hindu In 
fact, Navalrani remarked that he had till then neur veen such 
pure { miT ) Gujarati written by a Pap^i The prefaa was 
written in an equally faultlevs style It i' now allegtd how- 
ever, that Framji was respon iblc only for making short no- 
li-s hkuthis, — “ A King — Two Queen'^— One favounte mother 
not— -no Pnnee boro — Unhappy — Pnnet bom— King ignorant — 
Princx going Shikar — Uncxptctcd meeting * on hraring the 
stones from their rcatcre These short notes, were then am* 
'D’ili''d and elaborated by ^vcral Hindu clerks and a I'tants, 
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and hence the H,ndu Gnjnrati language The compiler of 
the tnfls tnfttn vouches for the truth of this 
Looking however to the preface and another Gujarati book 
called the muK im ivntten by him it is hard to con^it e 
whv one who could write such hne Gujarati should resort to 
the subterfuge referred to above Whatever the truth may 
be It does not affect the merits of the book not its value to 
hleralnre A similar book, warairfi 'trarSfi-Old tales ot 
Gujarat— by ManilaJ Chhabaram Bhat— an 
Old tales of interesting collection of these stones, which 
Gujarat although full of aoarhronisms are widely 

read , e g , compare the facts m the story of Raj Vogi vntli 
the true state of Gujarat dunng the rule of the Valabhis. 
Mantlal's taste seems to lie this way because he h^ contri- 
buted two more histoncal stones, "Pnthiraj Chohan* and 
Chand Bardayi” <1898). and the "Queen of Jhansi hob 
ongmally conceived and wnlten by him The stnkmg mih- 
taw deeds of Pntiliraj— the most popular hero ot Noithem 
India to this day whose ex ploits are the subject of bards 

1 See P *75 himself supplied ooe such story and 

hi5 fnend Keshavalal Pankh several others 

3 The late Icbharam Suryaram Desai Editor of the Gujarati made 
^ ,11 of his opportunities as a joumaUut and vhenever be came in 
contact with any mm mdiwdnal Uldy to be a tcpos.torj ol sticb 
stones be took them down He published ins collection as urUITTSI 

s The highly chivalrous and romantic career of Pnthiraj Chohau 
V fov.oht against Mahomed Chori has attracted man> wnters in 
^ ° one vernacular m India In Gujarat itself besides this 

“«vd^Manaal, another work caUed* Pnithuraj » based on BakhVhars 

and histoncal matenals was published in 1883 by Atmaram l>viTedL, 

Bbunrao’s poem, Pr‘thiraj Raso has already been referred to 
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«ongs ojut \cniacular rpics** — art very stimngh told 
Lakbhmi Bii, the Queen of Jhin-si, of Mutiny fame, ‘ tlit 
best and brascst " of the rebel leaders in tin, words of Sir 
Hugh I?ose, and wlio ^ 1 % poises e<l of courage far superior 
t«) her co-operators like Tantia Topi,* is the hermnt of his 
second no\eI 

Kao Saheb ^lalupatram w'as an indefatigable worker in many 
directions and early m Ihccighties, he WTotc two 
Chivtlo'^^ histoncal no\els, Vananj CIn%do (i88i) and 

Siddhara] Jayasmh Pnnee \amraj after under- 
going many vicissitudes iilumatcl> liccame the King of Gujarat. 
Many inadcnts in tlic hie of thi'» King who wns brought up 
in seclusion in a forest (it^r) on account of the enemies (fore- 
igners from the South) of hts father Jayashekhara ruling in 
Gujarat after defeating and killing bim and the lidp rendered to 
tlic young pnnee and bis widowed mother b> a Jain badliu, 
arc known to every school going clnld in Gujarat They are 
snfiiacntly romantic to found a novel upon and Malupatram 
naturally seized them as an appropnatc background lor his 
work The novel, however, wherever it touches the histoncal 
portion of the subject matter reads more like a life of the King 
The remaining portion is n projection of the authors %icwb on 
social reform, abolition of unreasonable socnl custoni'* child 
mamages and other allied cvib Tlus has detracted from its 
value Tlie langu.vgc is alvo not of a high order l>ecaiise it 
seems to luiv e been intended largely for children and 1 ceps to 
the level of their understanding V'ulgar and improper etpres 
«ions al^io detract from its value Lullabies and wwhling «ongs 
arc out of place in a novel 

1 Tb* Oxfonl llu ory oj Indu (1911} by Vio<.Tni A bnuth p 195 

2 TbiU p 721 
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In Siddharaj Jayasmh, the author selected another suitable 
background for a historical novel Siddhara}'s 
reign formed one of the most brilliant annds 
of Hindu rule in Gujarat, his encouragement 
of bterature, patronage of Brahmins whose influence had receded 
before that of the Jams, hisloveof architecture, and his conquest 
of neighbounng provmces, leave an impression of greatness 
in the mind of the Gujarati child first learmng his or her histoncal 
lesson in school, which m later life is never wiped out. The 
brightness, however, is dimmed by such inadents as his attempt 
to violate the chastity of brave Ranak Devi, the wife of Ra 
Khengar, the Ruler of Junagadh whom he vanquidied by foul 
means, his improper advances to Jasma, a beautiful woman 
belonging to the labouring clas«, who in spite of her low station 
m soaety was as pure and chaste as Sita, The materials were 
therefore quite those fit for the setting of a histoncal novel ; 
but here too the good work has been marred by those very 
defects which predominate m the companion work on Vanaraj. 
To him, however belongs the credit of a pioneer, who when 
once the source had been tapped by Nandshankar and the tmy 
stream made to flow, continued it by feeding it wth readable 
histoncal novels, albeit tinged with sound social advice 

Closely connected with the last novel of Malupatram, in 
fact, the subject matter being one of the main 
lUnat. Devi but discreditable events in the life of Siddliaraj 
JayasiAh, is the noyel of Ranak Devi (1884) 
by Anantpra'ad Tnkamlal Vaishna\. Himself a native of 
Kathiawad, he was emmently m a position to appreaate the 
heroic conduct and tragic end of Ram Ranak Devi, who rather 
than yield to the advances of her husband’s conqueror to save 
the life of herself and her sons, saw them killed before her ejes 
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anQ wth a tcmblc curse* on her Itps. for tlic destroyer of her 
home and Iiappmess immohfed hcrecif on a funeral pyre near 
Wadhw-an and thus preserved her chastity Tlie inadents lend 
themselves to admirable elaboration and mampulation in the 
hands of a skilful artist, and of the two or three novels nhich 
were written to carry on the vogue of Karan Ghclo tins one has 
proved the best The author confesses that it \s*as the populant) 
of Karan Ghclo that madelum vvtilc this novel 

Rao Bahadur Hargovandas DwarLidas Kantawala*'- 
^ ijTfrr (tSSi) can onl> bj 

1“ taw 1 courtesy be called a novel and b> still greater 

Gardivivawn * courtesy a historical novel His object was 

to evposc the gross maladmimstntion of 
Native states and the iniquities nmpant among the courtiers 
of such states He could ime done so very well by putting 
down the different incidents narrated in it by dividing them into 
separate stones which the book reall) consists of, instead of 
loosclj stringing them on the thread of Gardlnvasens life a 
fact which gives them an air of unreality In brief the plot i'^ 
tliat GanJhava— (i donkey) — sen was the child of hw 

father, and consequently when he came to the throne he was 
Ignorant of the way’s of the world and was ^unrmndctl by a 
camanlli of rascally and inept ministers Tlic name of hiS 
capital was sni^f (a aly of darkness and disorder) His 
minister was a Sadhu JtJjfV (a lunatic) his Commander m Chief 
(i walk nnn) bjsimsurcrifhTT^JT (idullard) lusQuef 
Juslict STHpr w* (m illiterate Brahmin) his customs 
commLSMoncr (the lord of tyranny) his revenne 

minister (a chcit) and his^pcaal guard or AKle-de-Camp 

I Tor Ihe wonln of ihe curse see p V Ml«tOQ“S tn Gular^u 
LUerMare 
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(a fool) This unsavoury company wished to depnve the 
king of all authonty, but they found m his 
A picture queen a wise and prudent lady, an 

Native”tates obstacle She was charged with an attempt to 
poison him and the king beheving the story, 
made her a prisoner He then mamed another woman called 
®rr*ir?‘)T?r (an mtnguer) who, m order to assert herself, 
made the king a drunkard. Seeing m her an inconvenient 
rival, the minister introduced a prostitute to the king 
and through her tried to regam his power But the result was 


that the prostitute became all in all, and the new queen and 
the minister had to join hands in getting nd of her So she was 
at once impnsoned and the two regained their power Thar 
nest endeavour ^vas to palm off someone else s son as lus own 
on the king, as the new queen had failed to present him %vith 
any The old queen had a son, the heir apparent, living 
with the family of his mother s brother, and they tned to have 
him murdered but failed All the same, thar intrigues continued, 
ind they one day spread the news that the queen was ddivered 
of a boy. It was really a Dhed’s child who on dying was sub- 


stituted by a shepherds This however did not satisfy her; 


she felt the other queen's son still in her way. She therefore 
once made the king dead drunk, and with the assistance of tlie 
minister got him to sign a paper dedanng that the old queen's 


son was not lus legitimate son. After this she tned to get nd 
of him by presenting him with a poisoned cup of wine, but 
before he could dnnk it, the unexpected happened Jayasmh, 
the son of the old queen, appeared on the scene and snatched 
away the fatal cup and took the offenders prisoners. He and 
lus uncle had come to know of this intngue and liad started 
post haste to ovcrtluow it. Bunng the course of these intngucs 
the king had somehow become reconciled to Ms old spouse. 
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Jayasinh then took the reins of administration in his own hands, 
and let in light where till then darkness had reigned. His 
method of administration will repay the study of any prince 
about to mount his Gadi, and this part of the book is about 
the brightest and best part of it. 

On all hands the book is acknowledged to be a failure, 
the more regrettable, because the author’s 
a. Other ^vorks, written about this time, had 

prepared tlie public to expect soraetliing better 
from him tlian an ill-conceived, ill-executed and discursive 
storylikctius.an Tirr imaginary talc in his own words. As 
for its style, he advocated in the preface an extensive use of 
villager’s or country-folk's language and provincialisms. In 
trying to put this principle into practice, he evolved a style 
not his usual simple one, but the reverse of it. Provincialisms 
are good enough for a particular province where they are in 
common use, but when you expect ivadcrs of other provinces 
also to read your book, they naturally fail tofollow them ; c.g., 
a provinciaUsm current on the borders of Palanpur * would fail 
to signify anytliingto an inhabitant of KatJiiawad. The canvas 
again is loaded with pictures of evil only.* ^\ny \irtue or good side 

J C.g., The WJcurfas mixture ct Siirwadl aad >fusaf/naof, 
without being explained in ordinary Gujarati would not be understood 
by any one 1 

M«ter — ^ f 

^ \ ^ smR! 

Servant— 'SV tT I 

Ma»tcr — 5^ 

Servant— ^ h.«H 

a See Ea Pawant jravalram'* t-view at I'p. ao7 <t «e9<i. et 
Vol. II ol STTnwrrft. 
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of human nature displayed by the character of fbe good 

queen, her son Jayasmh or her brother Kesansinh, takes such a 
secondary or subsidiary place on tlie canvas as to remain almost 
out of sight The main defect m the execution is that none of the 
characters are such as can be found in real flesh and blood Even 
Gardhavasen could haxe been made a little less donkey hke and 
more human than the imbecile nincompoop presented to the 
reader As no period isassigned to the incidents the picture is to 
be taken to apply equally to all times It :s an exaggeratedly 
dark picture of the chaos and anarchy ruling in Native states, 
and to those m entire ignorance of the state of affairs there is 
calculated to give some idea of how the happiness of their subjects 
i« looked after by their rulers 

There are two novels written about this tm e which arrest 
our attention because of their being written 
^ Gujarati and because of tlic 

faithful picture they dmw of certain classes of 
Hindu society from the brusli of a Non Hindu Ratnalakshmi 
{rSSi) and Mudra and Kulin (18S4) by Jeliangir Ardeshir 
Talcjnrkhan Iiad proved ‘‘o popular when they were -first 
published, that we remember that people eagerly bought or 
Tiorrowed them (more frequently the latter), and could not 
rest content till they had finished reading them from cover to 
cover Their connection with histoncal events is rather slight * 
the latter storj, for example, is only remotely connected with 
the regime of the old Hindu (\Vodi>’ar) Kings of Mysore, the 
nsc of Hjder All on the extinction of their rule the tyrannical 
careers of father and son Cfipu Sultan), and their ultimate 
overthrow bythc British Powcrjlhehero and heroine (Kuhnsinh 
and Mudra) lived during these times, and that aflords the author 
an excuse for dc«cnbing them His descriptions of his charac 
ters are powerful and direct, thej at once capture the imagina- 
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tion of the reader. Tlie sufferings undergone by the pair are 
viwdly depicted; the happiress that they secure in the end 
under the protection of the British rule is a feature in deserved 
praise of the British Goveminent, \shich w-as sought to be 
prominently brought out, Kulinsinh's personality is full of 
dignity, and would at any time make one pause and admire it. 
Mudra, b drawn as from life, and the outlines of the picture are 
full of grace. Human nature lias been well studiwl and 
drawn by tlic author and as the language is almost classical 
and with hardly a tinge of Paisi*jsm, both the books form a 
land-mark for all time in the c\olution of fiction in Gujarati 
literature. 

Readers of the stories n-ntlcn by CoJ. Medows Tajlor find 
in the abo\c tut> as ucl) as in Icliharam 
nesal^noJeli Suryaram's story, G.anga ( 18 S 9 ), an irritation 
of them. Priroanly said to be wiitten, like 
Mabipatram’s stories, to impress the reader with the 
miseries of the social and domestic life of Ifindu women, 
and to impress him aI«o wtli the notion that reform in that 
direction and improvement of their lot is an urgent necessity, and 
knocking heaMly at the doors of their CDnscn-ab\c sentiments, 
they fulfil the purpose of a historical novel only in a secondary 
sen‘-e. Ichharam de^ciilies the times of Slnvaji and the stale 
of Surat under the rule of tlic Mahomedan Nawalis of the time, 
the city rolling in opulence with such wTaltln families as tho^c of 
Atmaram Bhukhan and other bankers, whoM> credit was «tated 
to be so high that their Hundics or Bills of Hxcltinge could l)e 
negotiated even in a jungle. The thread connecting the 
domestic incidents with the hi'.toncal events of the time 
necessarily tliin, even invisible, and it appears as if the denoue- 
ment would not suffer, even if the Mock containing the hfctorical 
portion of the novel was lifted out ard placed aside. 
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A’=- a hjstoncal novd, SoiatH Somanath, WTitten by Chunilal 
Vardhman Shah, possesses a suggestive and 
aovel attractive name. The confusion which reigned 

amongst the Brahimn hierarchy in charge 
of the temple of Somanath when i^hroood of Ghazm swooped 
down upon it the cruelty and fanaticism of the foreigner, the 
complete anarchy, and the utter absence of resourcefulness 
seen in Bhola Bhimdev, the then King of Gujarat, do credit to 
the pen of the writer Beyond a narration of these historical 
•events, which suffers somewhat from exaggeration, there 
as no alien topic introduced into the novel the writer had no 
soaal reform a\e to gnnd 

A great impetus however, was given to the wnfing of !us» 
toncal novels by the Gujarati Pnnting Press 
to Ichharam s m Bombay, which under the far-seeing and 
wtera practical management of Ichliaram SuryaraitJ 

■-oneal novels Desai, a genuine lover and encourager of lite- 
rature, imtiatedin 1891 the sjstcm of giving at 
the beginning of each year, a novel as a pnze to its daily 
increasing number of subsenbers The system sbll continues 
The novels were not all onginal, a very largo number are 
translations cither from English, \ Bengali, {Marathi or Hindi 
As the list itself shows, they travel over a wide field and are 
not confined to Gujarat They arc all distinguished as a rule by a 
gcHxl style of translation and other qualities which make the 
works readable As for the translations, the merits or defects 
are those of the original wntcr. The translators hav e not 
meddled ^vltll them * 

I Those boota which have bo cooaezioa with histoncat {subject* 
have been omitted 

1 

2 riii TftfEF^ 
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Struck, perlups, with the utility of the idea, two %scIlLnown 
weeklies of Ahmedabad Ime followed it; 

Bandlm and the Gujarati Punch 
ha\c been presenting tlicir readers with some 
good liistoncal no\ds for about the last ten years Tliough 

3 * 

5 arn^iTT ?f<15 ( 1896 ) 

6 (1897) 

7 » tilil 

’I 

9 

10 qrifrmj (*ooo) 

11 

15 

13 

M ftrar^pfl 

13 . 

16 qqnpfT T^tfnrt 

17 sfunSrajft <*w>> 

18 qftrit. («9oO 

19 qTSsTR. 09 ‘») 

20 55 m («9n) 

21 . 

22 ^FTPT 

23 aRTHTji emi ^ntr. 

n ^nro 5 q 5 , ^ ^ 

23 : A WQiiMsti.B 

ot (18) 
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llic historical eras are drfierent, the territories and provinces 
they relate to diHerent also, still they all hear a family htaess 

in their names and m the narratives themselves. A M 

ol the hoohs is not given here, but theciinous will And it at 
the end of any of the later novels. 


The prolific pens of writers like Chunilal Vardhraan Shah 
and Narayan Visanp Thakkur have contn- 
Some proUfic the greater part of the senes issued 

•wnters Bombay and Ahmedabad. There are 

others also who have contnbnted once or twice. ChnnilaTs 
field of dioice is comparatively hroited. and he keeps himsell 
more or less rn the nerghbourhood of hrstoncal facts Not 
so Narayan Visanjt Thakk-ur. He is more diffuse, and though 
he too tnes to stick to history, be ranges more widely over 
soaal and domestic madents and displays a morbid penchant 
f.r viviu descnplions of physical sexual relations, so intense 
at times that it would be difficult for him to escape the dut- 
ches of the law A dose study of Persian and Urdu books 
has made him lean towards strewing bis works mth quota- 
tjons from ^v^t^^gs of well known as well as obscure wnters 
ir those languages, m and out of place, and first hand know- 
ledge of the life led by the free and easy folk of North India 
and Smd has made him paint gruesome pictures of social obs- 
cenities, some of them rcsembhng those xn the late Mr Stead’s 
Tnbutc of Modem Babylon 


Recently a novelist worthy of the first rank among 
■writers of that class suddenly blossomed out Till he began 
in A D 1911 s®"*® short stones and published them wth 

great hesitation, concealing his own identity under the sigm- 
ficant nora-de-plume of Ghanashyam,* no one suspected that 


1 Synonymous with Kaiiai}a,liisrcal came 
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he had latent powers of first class ment as a novilist TliObC 
short stones* ire full of humour and wit, ind in a quiet hut 
telling w'ay expose a great many of our small and great social, 
or rather domestic, weaknesses The \cry natural way in 
which he handled the frailties and faults of the tj-pc of nidi 
Mduals appearing in his stones, had in itself the promise of : 
greater powxr of delineation and description of human feeling 
and cliaractcr But not till In', histoncal novel* came out 
and it came out unostcntatiouslj as a senal in the wickh 
newspaper, the Gujanti, and then in a book form as the usua 
\iarly present of the paper lO 1916 did people rtali‘'C what : 
gifted wntcr Kanaijiilal ManeUal Munshi* was One simplj 
Wvcotot rubbed ones c\es to make sure wlicthcr j 
Kaoalj*aial was possible m these daj-^ for wnterb to comi 
Xlunshi p;^opj,(.a like Mmtrv-a withooi 

undergoing an> previous apprenticeship in the line rTSi 
book was so well recuved that he thought it no longer neces 
sary to hide lus jersonalitv under an assumed name and lii< 
•sul^qucnt novel ^ wlucli is in efltct a continuation of luj 
first, but on a raudi higher plane, was pubhsbtU in his owt 
name Tlic increasing calls of lui profession left him verj 
little time to devote to novel wnting, hut lus fncntl> vvuiiJc 
not allow him to rest tUI he gave tlicm something nion., anc 
jet a third * one was written, cvidcntlj uncLr great pres^un 
of time and consequently bcanng traces of husthng and ub- 

» PobllshM In collected Iona as »?n‘ CtT«r ^'‘*7 

<*917*8). 

> *ITT«rft ’lytr, nie Crtatotss of 
S DA, LL.B Advocate, lUgh Court. Bembay. 

* fpitlTHT HjcLordPfCoJaiat {i9i8**9) 

» live CclomSe! the World (1939-1*)’ 
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ruptness The palm, till he appeared on the honzon. was 
tnven to the late Govardhanram Tnpathi, as the best novel 
vnter m Gnjarati and his claims were founded on his 
Sarasvatichandra But it is more an encyclopaedia of know- 
ledge than a novel, and hence in the opimon of many, Kanai- 
j^alal has by adhenng to the correct canons of novel-nnUng 
and by his powerful dehneation of human character, dislodged 
his senior* 

The two first novels depict those years in the early his- 
tory of Gujarat m the tenth and eleventh 
^^^pcnoVkiad centunes. when the Rajputs (Solankis) had 
just recovered breath and dnven away the 
rernnants of the Yavana (Mahomedan) force after Mahmood 
Ghaznavi's sack of Soraanath The foothold they secured, 
however, was precarious At this time the foUowers of Jm 
Maheshwar (Jams), inspired by their hatred of the Brahmins 
and supported by their immense wealth, 9 and actuated by the 
rehgious frenzy of the fanatic to see only one their own re- 
ligion supreme in the land, were trying their best to undermine 
the influence of the Brahmins The history of Gujarat about 
this time IS a seething cauldron of intemeaneintnguesard mter- 
communal feuds between the Brahmin and the Jam to gam 
the upper hand at the Court And this prevaihng spmt of 
the times has been absorbed by Kanaiyalal as naturally as a 
sponge absorbs water. If Govardhanram has been successful 
in painting m their natural colours the mtngues m the courts 
of 'Jative states m the present times, Kanaiyalal has been 
equally successful m domg so. for those existing m tho^e 

1 See Narsinhrao B, Divatia'e lotrodachon to wir rn T dt 
s And no less by their conrage those older Jains in spite of their 
cte'^i of Ahunta, were bra\e wamore to the cause of their religioir 
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remote but more stirring times, when the capital of Gujarat 
w-as sought to be made much greater, far higher than what 
it was The lung of ilalua and his capital cit>, Avanti 
(Ujjain) were in those dij-s the cynosure of all e>cs That 
powerful Kingdom was a thorn in the side of Gujarat, and the 
cticigics of every one ruling at Patan were bent on sub. 
(ugating Jlalwa . the means, fair or foul, did not matter The 
two first stones chrontde these events, and they do it so well 
that we feci as if breathing the atmosphere of those times. 
Tile third novel narrates the struggle between the lungs of 
Malwa and Telmgana, the famous Munj of Dharanagar and 
Tailapa of Tthngana in the Ninth Centurv a d The actual 
penod covered by it is that of the captivity of Munj and his 
being crushed to death under the feet of nn elephant by the 
orders of Tailapa Sixteen times vvtis Tailapa defeated by 
Monj and subjected to the humiliation of having to wash the 
conquerors feet m order to regain Iws Kirgdom On the oc- 
casion of the seventeenth expedition, however, the fortunes 
of \\*ar changed, and the bravery of one of his vassals brought 
victory to Tailapa’s arm>. Munj was taken captive and 
before being killed v.as exhibited in the streets of hts victor's 
capital like a caged arcus animal. 

Tlie chief historical features of all the three works are 
dehnea known and hence are not set out in detail 

iioa of cliaractcr here In the first two, the consuming passion 
Mperb jljg Dravida and Jain (>uccn of 

Kama Dev and the mother of JaiVi Dev, better known as Sid 
dliaraj Jayasmh, to get the reins of government into her own 
lianda, and in the third, the sam- passion consuming Mnnal 
Duvi, the sister of Tailapa who was the ruling force behind the 
Xhrone, form th*' groundwork. In fact, in running after this keen 
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desire for power, both Royal ladies forgot their sex hnutations. 
Queen Minal cind her rmnister, Munjal, ascetic Mrinal and her 
bitterest enemy, the sensuahst Munj, fight a duel for ascen- 
dancy, Minal finds that she is helpless without Munjal, Mnnal 
past her pnme and pimn looking, one who hassystematicallj 
smothered her emotions and passions, ever since she became a 
widow at sixteen, one who has aehberately dried up the foun- 
tains of feehng at their very source and steeled her heart to 
all the joys and delights of the worid.succuinbs nevertheless to the 
artful play of Munj n ho was by nature and experience an adept 
m attacking the vulneraole points of a woman's armour 
Mudj’s forte was that he never considered himself beaten m 
love or war His nature radiated sunshine wherever he \vas, 
enclosed within stone walls or in a cage, sitting on a throne 
or talking to a woman, handsome or other%\Tsc. The writer’s 
pen IS at its best iti developing this theme, in describing stage 
by stage the surrender of the woman to the man In short, 
cnspscntcn^, la telling metaphors, but alivays knowing when 
to stop and not pihng metaphor on metaphor or simile on 
simile, 'he depicts the impetuosity of Munj s passion and 
haughty Mrmal’s being swept off her feet, or the miscalcula 
tion of xain Minal Devi, who took no account of her inlicrcnt 
weakness, her helplessness m trying to supplant an astute 
but faithfui servant of the house of Solanki and Munjal® 
coolness, his uncanny knmvlcdge, like that of another CardinaJ 
Richdieu, of anything and everything that happened in the 
palace m the town and outside, lus foresight, lus states 
manship and abo\e all his patnotic fervour, his one ain 
in life to see Patan become pohtically the first atj 
in India Besides tfiosc pnncipal pairs of heroes ant 

I lU IS often the case la Tnpaihl s descriptions 
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Ijcromcs, he has also portnjed subsidiary pairs like Kal: 
Bhatta and llanjan, Rasamdlii (the croment patron ol poets 
at Ujjam) and Vilnsavati Tlic nay m which Kak Bhatta 
gradually subdues the wayward girl and compels her to mirry 
him and then find in him a storehouse of those qualities which 
she most admires and hence lo\c him whom she had in the 
bcginmng spumed like a dog, witlv a passionate dc\otion, 
the mode m which Rasamdlu awakens the slumbering emo- 
tions o! a woman's heart in Vilasaiati just on the threshold 
of her youth, wluch Mnnal Devi her Yogi like and kiU-joy' 
mentor had \’ainly sought to kill, show the author's superb 
knowledge of human nature There is an inimitable strcngtli 
in lus portrayal, not only of tlicsc characters, but of others 
uho hate tciy little to do with the softer side of human na- 
ture Anandsun Jati is one of them, Udo Marwadi another, 
nhiIcKak Bhattaand Munjal Mehta liad<o far disaf^incd them- 
sclics that they never allowed the calls of love or alTcciion 
to interfere with their political aims Even on the most 
critical occasions, when softer emotions like love or family 
affection clashed with their sense of duty, they always sacn- 
ficcd the former Tlicy’ all pursued their objects with deter- 
mination and firmness with dauntless courage and an inborn 
resourcefulness in the face of difficulty and danger The- 
crooked cliaractcr of Anaudsun, lus fanaticism wliicli struck 
at notlung provided he could convert the whole Kingdom and 
Court of Gujant to Jainism, a task lor which he found a ready 
tool in the weakmindcd dowigcr Queen Minal Dcvi, have been 
so strongly brought into relief, tliat on the appearance of the 
liook m pnnt, n hue and cry was raided by the Jam coro- 
mumty of Gujarat, who charged the author with trying to 
play off one cnmmuuitv (Brahmin’^) against the other (Jams) 
They forgot that Munjal Sicth himself who was the nvaJ of 
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j\nandsun was a Jain They also forgot that there was 
toncal testimony for all that was set down in pnnt by 
author The storm abated only on the author letting 
public know that before publishing the book, he had ta 
care to see the proofs passed by a Jain man of letteis ^ 

Kanaiyalal s style iS always suited to the occasion S 
was a paragon of courage m the face of dar 
Style sm*^ed ^nd a master cf sarcasm, and he has 1 
to occ&sion , ^ ^ 1 

drawn With a firm hand The language put 

his mouth IS never limp He always speaks straight, and n 
shirks the issue So does Munjal, who unlike Munj, is a ma 
few words tacatum and secretive But even he, whatever 1 
he says says with an expressiveness and appropriateness 
display the wealth of the wnter’s vocabulary There xnaj 
in his writings a recklessness m the spelling of words, i 
might be an unconsaous echo of English phrases trandi 
into Gujarati, but on the whole the style is vinie, vigor 
cultured and chaste. 

Another novel,* his first creation, which to us seems 
consaoudy to have been influenced by Go 
of dhanram’s work, presently to be mentio: 

and which was Kanaiyalal’s first long nc 
treats of the domestic side of Gujaratis and state intng 
It was contributed also as a senal to the Gujarati Its I 
Jagat Kishore, like Sawsvatichandra, is an educated jo 
and for domestic reasons Icai^ home, and in the comp 
of a high-soulcd Sadhu, ** with the learning of a German 1 

1 Prof lOiushalT Shah BJ\ BSc, 

* The Takiag o! Revenge (1919) It is I 

translated into English, ax a senal fn the CaJcntta Review (1922) v 
the title Vengeance is S&ner ** 
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fc<;‘;or, the admimstnitne ability of an Englishman, the ten- 
der heart of a poet, the eje for beauty of a cultured Italian 
artist, and the Vairagj’a, the sclfdcss insight and calm of an 
Indian Rishi,’** becomes a Sadhu and is fired \vith the am- 
bition ol “punfjmg the moral atmosphere of India, slimng 
up its people to non hfe, educating them on right lines, and set- 
ting before them lofty ideals *' The girl of his choice omng 
to caste restrictions nas married to a Bombay "roue,” and 
died after a short and mi<=crablc married life, and it was this, 
incident and the incident of the man, under whose roof lie and 
lus wdoMcd mother had been gi\cn slicllcr trying to outrage 
her modesty, and her consequent death, tliat had in the first 
place egged him on to take revenge on that man and on those 
connected with the mercenary mamage of lus beloved <\fter 
a long trial, in uluch lie gets nu\cd up with certain state m- 
tngucs and a detective's adventures, his Guru departs from 
this world, leaving turn at the head of the band of lus Sadhus, 
but with strict injunctions to marry, as m lus opinion mamed 
life alone could bring about the miUcnium he wanted for In- 
dia He roames the daughter of the very man who had 
attempted to outrage lus mother’s modesty, and thus takes 
a revenge, which, had he been left to lumself, he would have 
taken in a more simstcr fashion This «tory,al'0 lilc the 
others, IS of absorbing interest and in a subsidiary incident 
adumbrates a future phase of Tarsi soaal life, where Par^i 
girU somclimcs select Hindus lor their husbands In this 
particular ca«e, the love and admiration of the Tan girl shown 
for Kt'hore did not eventuate m marnage, because Kishore 
would not con^^nt to it , rt remained at the stage of " Tlatomc 
love " 


^ Ji. 327 cf the Borcl 
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Mahoniedans, more eg)eaa 3 ]y Khojas, who arc more 
allied to Hindus in their modes of life and 
thought than other Mahomedans, have also 
contributed their quota to this branch of 
literature, though not to the same extent as they ha\e done 
to religious literature, like the Vedanta Karmali Rahim 
Kanjiani is one of them * Aladin Shivji Salemahomed has 
written an ongmal historical novel in which he has tried to 
depict the state of India twelve thou'^and jears ago ^ 


Govardhanram Tnpathi, hamcd by calls of a first rate 
legal practice, produced by dint of sheer perseverance lus 
magnum opus, divided into four volumes, loosely called Sarasvati- 
chandra, from the name of the hero He took fourteen jears 
(1887 1901) to complete the work Like the facets of a 
gem, it santiUates dificrently when viewed from different di- 
rections It is a novel, a work on statecraft, on philosophy, 
political, religious, sooal and domestic, it is an essay on the 
present political condition of British India and of the Native 
states a picture of the relations of the latter vsith the former, 
a presentation, and that a first hand one of the intngues and 
conspiracies of iihich these states are the hot beds Saras 
wtichandra its hero evliibits m liis person 
chand^A'^^'* effects of an Indian youth bang 

educated on Western lines, as lus aspirations 
clash with thereof the orthodox and conservativesjdeofthe 
Hindu soaetj Its heroine Kumud Sundan, an ideal Hindu 
girl, also educated, presents in her person all that is beautiful 
1 Tor instance ^c has written a simple story called g 5 '’r, 

* A mirror of the world 

8 It is called (1697) He has tranMated al<o a book 

called * Secrets o{ success at the Bar froia rnglish and called it 
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and pure m Indian womanliood JIated to a dissolute husband, 
andiated to liNc under thesame root as Sarasvatidnndra, once 
lier ardently lo\ed fiance \\honi she liad been compelled to 
abandon (because ot his mysterious disappearance) m fa\’our 
of Prantad Dlian, the debauchee, she preserves her puntv, 
her chastity, underthe most trying arcumstances and ultimately, 
uhen oisang to the dcatli of the latter, vrxs free to marry again, 
she cast in her lot with the orthodox ideal, of passing the rest 
of her life in widowhood Tlus passion for adlienng to what 
was hoarj and timc-wom, and, in addition, for trying to find 
out some good in such usages, was Go%'ardhanram's fad, 
according to <ome, his forte. 

The titles of the difTcrent \olames epitomise tlicir contents. 
The first volume desen bes the administration of 
ie«nr« Cuddludhan • the father in law of Kumud 

Sundan, and the Karbhan * at whose hoaso 
destiny led forlorn Sarasa-aticliandn to become a guest Tin 
second a*olumc, called the Familj maic of Guna Sundan,* 
typifies the elements good and bad in the fanulj life of a 
Hindu house-holder of the old stjlc, the parts pla>cd by the 
daughters in law anJ the mothers in law, the respect and 
reverence shown to the elders of the family, the worship of the 
family idoN in short, even under the fetters of tlic old style 
of living, where women arc alleged to have no freedom, the 
I'cneCccnt influence that a goc-d, intelligent and virtuous 
woman like Guna Sundan IS able to exert Tor those who under 

1 jfJnnnft wnr. («ss7) 

> inaa*cr 

4 t»*95> 

■* 
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the notion that all old institutions \vere fit only for condemnation, 
were discontented with their famil> life, and consequently were 
lending themselNes wholesale to the imitation of Western 
customs and usages this volume exhibited an idyUic condition 
of that \ery family life when directed by women "bom to 
comfort” like Guna Sundan Govardhanram wanted them 
to see that everything m our hereditary institutions was not 
fit for the dungheap. With the adjustment of a detail here 
and a detail there many germs of happiness lay concealed in 
them 

The third volume was entitled the Pohtical Adnumstration 
of Ratna Nagan ' It depicts how and under 
lacidents con what conditions the Nati\c states of India 
with the gjadualiy came under British control, and after 
having come into such a state, what policy they 
should adopt to further their interests, albeit remaining under 
British suzcraintj. Two madents connected with the pubhea- 
tion of this volume, one amusing and the other a sad one, may 
be noticed here. The sad one was the death, at tlic early age of 
tlurty two, of one of Govaruhanraro's sisters, SamarthaLakshroi, 
a -Ncrj gifted lad>, one whom the author loved very much, not 
only for her own sake but as the encourager 
of lus great work. His lovx; for her was something like that of 
Wordaworth for Dorothj She died in 1894 To her he has 
dedicated lus tlurd part with an elegy, w hich for e\ er will remain 
one of the most soul -slimngandsaddcst of songs in the language 
The second inadcnt had its ongm in tlic disquieted political 
almosplicrc of the times when the book was sent to the press, 
as It was finished some time before it was pubhshed Bubonic 
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plague had just been discoNcrca then to hive taken an cpidcxnic 
fonnjn the Presidency, and Go\cmnicnt took certain preventive 
measures which ran counter to the habits of the people and 
infunatea them Tilak was about this time reviving the tradi- 
tions of the Maratha empire bj asking people to celebrate the 
anniversary of Shivaji Tlie CoUector of Poona and Lieutenant 
Rand were murdered while on their vvaj back from a tnnncr- 
partj, as the result of mistaken identity All these untowaid 
arcuntjtances led Government not only to prosecute Tilak, but 
to magu-atc a pohej of stnet control over newspapers and print- 
ing presses In the tlurd volnme Govardhanram had vcr> 
fcirlcsslv analJ•^cd the policy of the paramount power and 
cntici^dit Hchidalwaj*sawicaUhof«imilcsathis commano. 
and in one of them he had compared the British Govcmmtnt to 
“the arraj of Sugnva' * No press was prepared to pnnt 
and publish a book contaitungsuch anobnouslj olTcn«Mc, if not 
seditious, statement Pressaitcr press was tried but none wms 
found courageous cnougli to shoulder the rcsponaibiht> On 
tlu* other hand, Govardlianram was firm mhis belief that there 
was no offence or dicloj'olty m the statvmcnt and would not 
remove it In the electrified atmosphere prcvaihng then 
somebody earned a rumour to lus native place that Govirdlian- 
ram was arrested li> Government, just like Tilak. Prompt 
inquiries, however, showed that it was falvc. Owing to thi^e 
difiicultics, nearly three jirars elapsed before the book could 
see the hght of da> 

The fourth volume (1901), called “th'' Dreamland of 
Sarasvati,*’* completed lus hfc-long labour In it lie said 

* blndcats of the Kami} ana Beol rot Ixr to'U that itcoaibted of 
ta cokeys 

* The sntber tracilate* It (m 1 Li preface) as 
** the Drraraland; of the Miaerva of oar Icilua Athwcum 
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■everything he had to say , he was conscious of the fact that 
his work was a "Mosaic * and its vanegated 
a mosaic ’ patterns Were, if possible, made more so, 
on a background of sermons and similes culled 
from every available source, philosophy practical, rehgious 
and political, religion, as preached in the Puramc allegories, 
myths and legends, semi-histoncal epics hke the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharat Long chapters are devoted to the exposition 
of Indian metaphysics and of the “ the almost scientihc evolu- 
tional allegory consistently running throughout the plot of 
the great and prohfic Maliabharat " * He has dehberately 
chosen to speak *' in the language of myths, legends and tradi- 
tions [ar*d superstitions] famihar to his countrymen,”* 
as he expected that it would enable the ordinary Indian mmd 
to grasp and appreciate Western ideas and ideals to some 
extent ^ 

In the bewldenng mass of details, which range over a wade 
field, from the tumble-down shed of a temple 
Its object, to worshipper, totheartisticaJlyformsheddrawing- 
ide *actu^^a^d plutocrats and pnnces, from the ideals 

Ideal of a modem educated youth to the practical 

business reahfaesof old timeMehtasandGumash- 
tas, from the ideals of a typical modem girl hke Kumud Sundati 
to the lowest depths o! soaal morality, as in the case of IChalak 
Nanda the author has never lost sight of his mam object m 
writing this novel He desired to present a picture ” of the 
actual and the ideal aspect of our hfc in these days.” ® 


1 Vide bis Engbsh preface to Volume III 

2 s 4 English preface to Volume IV. 

® English preface to Volume HI 
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He wished to descant on the problems of the day. In his 
rather inwlvcd and heavy language he himself puts it thus : 

\Vliat these problems are, is a matter best left to the text 
itself. In the preface one can only attempt to introduce. Well, 
we arc at present [in A. D. 1898] undergoing strange transi- 
tions in matters domestic, social, religious, political, and what 
not. What with the laden atmosphere of our domestic difil- 
cultics, what with the currents of our social ideals and forces, 
what with the many-tongued voices of the religions which a 
multiform and party-cobured nation is singing into our cars, 
w’hat watl) the constant uphcax'als of new and Jarring worlds of - 
political entities and non-entities rising witliin one’s view, 
whether he (sic., one) locales himself (sic., oncsclO in one of the 
native states or in any pbee In British India, one standing in 
the midst of all this, is simply tempted to wish, Jike Cowper, 

'for a lodge in some wilderness’. 

“This universal jar and noke exsts a gloom\ shadow over many 
ft wistful eye." * " In the several volumes of this tale, tl»c 

landing places of ourrclief are sought <0 be pictured 

Progress and Harmony at home, lu society, in religion, ana with 
Government, both in and outside British India, peer owrheail 
in the long run in spite of otl tliis bewildering confusion; at least 
that is the postulate fundamental to our perspective. To look 
at these two cherubs of beauty ana hope as they Icok .at us is 
alJcast a visionof glory’ and Imppincss; and what is vision to-day 

may be reality to-morrow" Indian society and 

religions, orlhoocxy and reform, visionaries and practical 
people, Indians and Englishmen, and even Government and 
states and subjects— all on Indiai' soil— must yield to this 
irresistible jiruccss of reciprocal assimilatio.n, at least as an 


* 3 Jjsjliih prrljce to VoJojne Jll. 
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inevitable duty in this working of the much talked 
of umty of all '' ' 

The Pisgah vision of SarasA^tichandra was the betterment 
Its ideal country, his brethren and, through 

betterment of them, of himself * He saw the first two 
steeped in ignorance, and hence unhappy. The 
effect of enhghtenment, through education on Western lines, 
had partly removed the darkness, and resulted in a state of 
transition How to tide over this period, which is alNvays one 
of unsettlement and disturbance, and to reach the further side 
with the least trouble, u'as the purpose of his labour at this work 
for well nigh fourteen years He Knew that impact wnth the hfe 
and literature of the West had brought in its train its meretrici- 
ous flash and bustle, as well as real light and hberty. But 
he was also aware that all that was found m the East was not 
such as to make us ashamed of. Our own institutions had 
also their good as well as evil side, and be stood for a 
reasonable blending of the good m both. 

H]S characters have found an abiding place in Indian 
Literature, for his novel has .been translated. 
Its characters like those of the well-knoivn Bengah authors, 
pl*ace*° abiding Chandra Chatterji and Dr. Rabmdra 

Nath Tagore, into several vernaculars of India ® 
His heroine, Kumud Sundan, a “ frail and fair anemone," 
hterally “bends and then fades silently She gets out of 
her unenviable position, that of a young widow-her hand given 
to Pramada Dhan at the mamage altar, but her heart all along 
1 Ibid 

3 As pithJv put by bun, 

3 llarathl Hindi, Bengali 
* Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
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vcddcd to Saras\'atichandra by a \vaj, honourable to licr«lf, 
her dead husband and to the soacty at large, v,hich still holds, 
that tlie life of a Hindu widow of the higher caste should bo 
passed in clicnshing the memory of her dead husband and in 
doing acts of pict} and chanty and not in a remamed state 
Her puntj of life, her chantabicness, licr meekness, have 
furnished an ideal for Hindu girls and wa\cs to follow for all time 
Her mother Guna Sundan, though never educated in a school as 
KmnwdSun- daughters Kumud and Kusuro were, was 

dari and ether a real helpmate to her husband Vid}^! Chatur, 
who had made her taste at home the fruits of 
education and fitted her as a companion for the high position 
in life he held Tlierc arc other femaJe characters, such as 
Alak Kishon, the bounang, tomboy hkc sister of Kumud 
Sundan's husband, who free of tongue and liasty in action would 
brook no restraint, Soubhagya Sundan, her mother, a mild 
mannered Hindu lady, a t>*pcof man> found in Hindu families 
alwa>*s remaining in a state of tutelage either of her husband, 
son or aggressive daughter, Khalak Nanda and Rupali and 
others of the free and easy type Cliandravah the saintly 
Sister Supenor of the Female Math ' of Sundargin, who though 
an anchonte knew enough of tlic world to guide Kumud 
Sundan anght Male ^laractcrs are drawn wath the same 
firmness Sarasvatichandra, the modem cducatctl jouth and 
«ion of a wcalthj Bombay Slictlaa, who •^aw 
>nsions of accomplishing the improvement 
of his country. Ins brctlucn and sisters, 
whose boast was that he liad transformed lumsdf into 
“a student of the world* * from being a mere student* 
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cf Icnminf ar«1 cov 1 1 olr<nc wiihoul *pcaUng coUd retain 
ttlial Ills cm liad heard and cotU watch the cjianfin/* colotirs 
of the wT3rld without ohninnR ‘ He loxcd Kumud 

Sindin and ^hc Io\al liim lut the lU will <f his <tepmot1 cr 
made him leave lus home and liavinp a It iich of the xrarjef luit, 
le Ufin to roam *iv<f the c(ntntr> jncopnito late threw 
him and 1 iv IvJovrtl t<»f «thrr tn the vame Iiou'c he as a guest 
-iml shoas the newl> wixldcd wife of tl c eldest son of thcfimilj. 
After a long ordnl wlurc Ihej |ia«s through man> vicissitudes, 
lhc> tnimgc to t*'cvefve their {lurits ®t'd t'en when dclibcra- 
iclj thrown ttf,elhef for five nights in i cave b> their respective 
rrfcucrs from tin. jaws < f drath he from Ihi Innds of highway- 
inai and sliclrom the river, the taints and ^liters of the ^fathon 
Sundargin, tht> come out of the firt jmrer more diavtcncd. 
ihvincr than when thc> cnttrcif it Tlicir conversation gives a 
jKrfcct picture of wliatcvir diviiit> thirc hr^ m the «clflcss, 
lusUc&s lov c of a woman for a man It is here that he di&doscs 
to litr the ideals tluit he ntM to Ins heart and thv> lioth find 
themselves m fxrfcct agreement as to how to accomplish them 
tJic confesses that he alone would nr t without htr at his *tdc to 
supplement his vvork and to look after him and his wants be 
able to put those philanthtopic idcils into practice, and is there- 
fore prepared to nsk the odium with which societj and his own 
family wxiuld view a widowed young girl standing by the side 
of an unnumed young man Sinsvitichandra wanted to 
utilise his vast wealth in the accomplishment of ctrtain phihn- 
Ihropic schemes With a view to rcgcncritc Indian soacty, he 
vvaiitcd to found houses and scholarships, sanatona and free 
studentships with the hclpof wluch poor scholars and students, 

1 qiRi q«TT ^ inSr rjinjl 

VU«n frn ^ ^ " SansvatUbandra \otumeL 

ClLipter Vll 
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commcraal, technical and scientific, should carr>’ on their work 
of study and research, travel ttrforcign countnes for adrance 
courses, untrammeUed by the thought of pro\^dl^g money for 
tlic same. It was an ambitious scheme and would have been 
topheav'y, unless the force to balance it came from the other 
member of the soaety , for this purpose the help of a woman, 
sympathetic, patient, accomplished and fncndly, and fired by 
the same zeal as lumself was a tine qua non Sweet Kumud 
offered hersdf for the task, and thus ended their test m the lonely 
cave Steadfast of purpose Saiasvatichandra, hkcall people 
with highlj strung nerves, now and then falls into despondenej. 
But, on the whole, one forgets lus rashness due to inexperience 
and joutli, lus perfect indifference to the results his actions w-ould 
hav c on others who lov cd him dccplj like his fnend Chandmkant 
and his father Lakshminandan, and comes to think of him only 
as that amiable product of the new age, a man who wanted to 
use lus Icarrung. lus wealth. lus all for the philanthropic purpose 
of the uplift of lus own society The cinvas is crowded vnlli 
many other minor male characters, and those of them which 
arc connected with the intngucs and conspiraaes of Native 
states arc drawn lifelike, from models wath which he had come 
m actual contact, and from first liand ob^rvation But tlic 
figures that overshadow the whole work arc Sarasvati- 
cliandra and Kumud Sundan, and of the two the latter pre- 
dommates . 

Tlic novel, cspoaall} the first volume, took sucli a hold of 
the inugnialion of the people and circuhtcd 
roralonRtine among such a vcr> large dass of readers and 
&»nsv^ici»an^ "'*^*^*^ pfovmcc. that in wliatcvcr 

tlafd to othen 'unilar work tliat was published thereafter one 
found an mutation of Sarasvaticliandra. The 
copjmg ma> have been unconsaous, but the turn cf the stsic. 
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■the drawing of tlie characters the verees all reflected the pecuhar 
characteristic of ,Govardlianram s work, no small homage to a 
living author And even now, though the charm is broken, 
its^opulanty has not waned The volumes are being called for 
■wiUr the same insistence as before and edition after edition, 
each volume getting costlier and costlier owing to the ipcrcasing 
cost of paper and pnnting matenals is being published by the 
publishers , for instance the first volume has run into seven 
editions in thirty years with a total sale of nearly 25 000 copes, 
n unique achievement m the literature of our province Even 
Government and the Umversity have considered them fit to 
be text books for candidates for the Indian Civil Service and the 
highest examination in Arts 

One final observation before parting with the novel the 
work IS so gigantic, so realistic* and minute m 

1 o ed" details, so scholarly, so laden with Sanskrit, 
both m quotations and m style, so interspersed 
-with *' wise saws ’ and practical pieces of advice, that it is 
not possible to make a resume of its contents it stands by itself 
jt has carved out a special mche in the temple of our literature 
and he who wants to appreciate it to the full roust go to the 
-fountainhead and dnnk there 

Govardhanraro's attempt at pointing out the foibles of 
English-educated soaety found an imitator inJMotilal^Tnbho 
wandas Sattawala, who in ‘ The Twentieth Century of the 
Vikraro Era ” * gives his readers many peeps into the life of a 
typeal Bombay youth, with more wealth than education His 
wardrobe and the number of his boo ts and shoes would do credit 

1 At times such as one would not like to read before the members o£ 
-oae s family 

* (1901) 
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•to a Wcst-cnd dress-tnakcr's shop, and the ddttnma he uas in 
^\cry morning asto vsWchpair of shoes he should select forlhe 
day is really amusing. TIic dcljaudictl life 
tk Bombay >-outl\s. the cosily htigalion on the 

Original Stdeof the High Court, the unscnipulou^ 
\s-ays of the attorneys, and numerous other touches of realism 
and humour evoked a good deal of genuine interest in the stoiy 
when it first came out- The writer belonged to Bombay and 
knew a good many tilings about the \‘arious sides of jts life 
AltompU, with varying dcgrci-s oi success, have K-cn 
Eho-btlra to depict the conlljct in the domestie 

'* hie of the College educated or England-rctum* 

I d 5’outh, due to his I>cIog mated to an tmedurated vi jfe and to 
having to live jointly with a family the mcmlicrs of uhich 
would in tnlucation, idcaU, aspirations U. acconlmg to him, 
far behind him. One such writer «as the late Bhogimlra 
liatankal Divatia, n.A , He has written about a dozen stories, 
but only two of them have pretensions to merit One of thonit 
is modelled on Tolstoy’s, ideals, and ilcnls with tin labour 
problems of the West, as il they had a'^'sumul the same 
acuteness and importance in India as m Europe Tiic lifi* 
the average factory labourer in Bombay furnished him with a 
tolerably goo<l Knckground for his pictures The other om 
■'An Assistant Collector.” (an adaptation of an English nmch 
depicts the life of a Gujarati i.e.s , draggctl down from ti*< 
high pctlcstal of lu;» important office by the stupiditv of tin 
m» mlwrs of his household. Unhappy m the possession of an 
uneducated wife and a superstitious, old, ofthodov motlur. 
h.* feels at every *itcp of his career the disatii-antagc of his pr». 
'•ition when compami to that of Ids English confreres. Tlii 
Kiok fully serves its purpose, for it is simply written, atu! 


* (ipoSU 
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can be understood by even those who art not very fiighly 
educated 

Bhogmdra belonged to a band oi workers who have cons- 
tituted themselves into a society or Brother- 
And lus fneads hood * for the encouragement of healthy, 
cheap and interesting literature speaally 
intended for uomen and children Under the impetus of 
that object, they have maintained a monthly periodical for 
the last seventeen years* and supplemented its efforts for the 
instruction and education of its fair readers by writing simple 
stones ^ They set out, sometimes in amusing, sometime*? 
in senous tones the objectionable ingredients of our soaal 
custonb and usages, such as street castc-dinners, of our socnl 
and domestic manners and habits, such as the notonous hun- 
ger of Brahmins and tlie satisfying of that hunger at the c\ 
pense of their credulous hosts , the ignorance and stupidity 
of village schoolmasters, the cupidity of low paid village offi 
cershke Vahivatdars, and similar other features of our public 
life also find place in them The impression left after reading 
these stones is momentary, not lasting like that received 
from the perusal of the works of greater men, but as it is, they 
attract both men and women, by their simplicity of language 
the familianty of the pictures presented, and above all by tiic 
smeenty and earnestness of the wnteis The disinterested 
work of this Samaj should be appreciated and cncoungccl 
more than is done at present 1 

3 11907) tj-pTiK (1908,. dtphTr ami 

SiimMRi 5171; ( 1909 ) areafewDttbcm 
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.U for their magazine aKo they iiave throuai op(u its co- 
lumns to Ixith short and long stones Tiicy 
*toriw ™*^^**"*^ mostly bear a family likeness to one another. 

the subject matter lx.mg a lioy. al>-cnt at 
College, hence separated from his newly wedded wfe, generally 
differing from the taunts of her outrageous mother-in-law, 
wishy-Nvashy love concsponacncc, the termination of Ins 
College career, settlement in life as a clerk, or a Vakil or a Doc- 
tor, the rearing of a family and a happy end. The performar- 
ces are limp, they lack masciihnily. arc fit for chddrrn. .and 
after a few stories have txjcn read, they pall Ix'cau-e of tin Ir 
monolonouancss. 

Tlic first fruits of English education Wire a <ij>tinct dislike 
for our social customs, wlucli to such students 
•'Nw^cn'^ appeared to be bonds. Girdharlal Dayalda-^ 

latlon*' Kotharl. one of the earliest of Gujarati 

graduates wrote his first book, ” Tlie New Gene- 
rnlion,”' to demonstrate tins dislike Ichharam Snr>aram’*« 
Ganga (iSSg) also paints a picture of Gujarat’s coaaj life as 
viewed by an inhabitant of Surat. Houvser, time passed 
it was found that the results of that education were not all 
desirable. Tlic strain a involved, the disintcgraticn of the 
joint family life tliat it ivsiiltod m, and a numlicr of other un- 
dL-<irable results were olfecrvxd which trnden to undermine 
the ‘iiraphdly and whatewr modicum of happtne^'; wv jxn- 
^issed under our old oomisUt regime ’ Wliy <lid >wi rum 
me hv making me a Maaer of ArU ’ Is a storj written 

' ^ jnn. 

“ tr;?. iff ? (i9e^) ti> Arirjt 

K«.hav Xali. 
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with a view to exhibit this picture though incidentally one 
finds many other patnotic touches in it It is spcciall} de 
serving of notice because it is wntten by one not educatea m 
a school or a Crllege a stage actor by caste and profe<^sion 
and consequentl5*not expected to wield a powerful pen 

Mukula Mardan bv knshnarao Bholanath Divatia the 
Wagh Nakh of Shivaji Ranvira Sinh Sur Sagar ni Sundan * 
the fight at Haldighat bv Sheth Purshotam Visram Mowji 
an extremely modest and unassuming wealthy 
M nor \7nters Shethia of Bombay and a favourite both of 
Lakslimi and Sarasvati Vipin and Mogal 
Sandhya by Rajendra Somanatayan Dalai b a i share and 
stockbroker by profession and a student and ivnter by 
inclination (Fivo Love Stones) by ChandrashanI ar 

N Pandya b a ll b arc ^me of the original worlsS 
wntten dunng the last ten or fifteen years » e after we came 
completely under the influence cf Engbsh education They all 
furnish entertaining and healthy reading 

\Miere so much being written trashy literature abo 
IS bound to come into being and also to 
Trash flounsli It would m no way conduce to the 

Imowledge of the reader nor is it to his interest to become ac 
quainted with such works But we may give the name of 
one by way of lUustratiou The seven or eight volumes of 
Nilam and Manek by G K Delvadakar would be hard to beat 
for their trashiness their unreahty their iinhealtluness and 
yet such IS the taste of the nmnstructed masses that the writer 
claims that lus book has become very popular 


t ons 


An adaptation of Scott s Ladj^of the Lake to old Rajput tradi 
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A Tery hrgc part more tluaone half of tlic literature of 
ficbon consists of trai slalions in a majontj 
aovcb*°^sJa^ it is ca«sicr to translate than to untean 

ttons original work Translations from Sanskrit, 

Bengali, Hindi and Marathi, even from Urdu, 
and by far the greatest number from E^gll^h bear out the above 
observation The translators naturally fall into two cate- 
gories, Hinaus ana Parsis Tlicre are a v erv^ feu Mahomedans, 
and their number is negligible 

Bina’s Kidanibnn in Sinskrit is a Ixiok of uorlo unde 
haOaniban reputation and is om of tiu most difliciilt 
book's to translate Tht honour of doing 
bucccssfully into Gujarab rests with Chhaganlal Ifarilal 
Bwdja BA It i2» the result of unii-^inl rare intelligence, 
nnd aptitude for the selection of right word-* tc convev the 
of tlie inimitable numerous and lengthy metapliors of 
the original Sanskrit to\t Perhaps one can «ay that if the 
Author had choscn to vmte in Gujarati instead of in Sanskrit, 
hs uould have done it just as utll as the translator has done 
Ku^uniavali “ {1SS9) by Dolatram Ivirparam Pj.nd>“a though 
an original u*ork seems to have copied this translation and 
that loo fccblj 

Our soaal customs, specially carl> niamages and those 
also not the result of courtship or love makang 
or mutual selection as in Europ., do not lend 
driwlack to themselves to the generating of Hint prcoon- 
nubial feeling or emotion uluch I nropcans 
call love So lint one vltj powerful factor 
in the creabon of the litcraturp of fiction u> vranbng wath us 
^nnlarlj, m other respects, our domestic and «oaal life is so 
m inoionous, wc all <0 commonly move m th'* sam'* mt for 
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generations that variety which is another effective feature of that 
literature is also denied to us So that sofaras no\eIs\vntten 
in English are concerned it is difficult to adapt their subject 
matter to our soaal life , all such attempts have failed because 
of the absence of the smulanty of arcumstances Parsis ha\ e 
made efforts in that direction but even they with their lives 
becoming more and more anglicised every day have not wholly 
succeeded So that translations remain mere translations i 
we fail to enter into the spirit of the onginal, we feel like strangers 
before its descriptions of \o\c scenes Tons much of what is 
best in it appears to be artificial and unnatural 
in^ari %crna^ Translationsfrom Bengahand other vernaculars 
on the other hand are more appreciated, because 
more easily and naturally followed Bengal is as great a sinner 
as Gujarat in the matter of early marriages the prohibition of 
widow remarnago and the hardness of her social life, so that at 
one time there was quite a rage wth Gujarati youths to study 
Bengali and reproduce works from it into Gujarati Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji Romesh Chandra Dutt Vasant Kumar 
Mukharji and raan> other Bengali novelists have been made 
familiar to Gujarati readers and it is a regular feature of some 
of the Gujarati monthlies to publish, almost in every issue, 
some story or other from the pen of Dr 
Bengali Rabmdra Nath or some other well knoivn 

Bengali wnter, in the form of translations Narayan Hem 
Chandra led the van and his translations, uncouth and ungram 
matical as they were, were still appreaated firstly, because the 
ongmals themselves were works of art and beauty and secondly, 
because the emotions the incidents, the facts all bore the nng 
of famUianty, and had m them much that was common both to 
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Gujant and to Bengal llardi} has a good lxx)k in Bengali 
remained unlranshtcd into Gujarati ‘ 

A great man) of the novels dtpicting ‘'Ctne^ and narrating 
inadcnts from the histor\ of Maharaslitn 
Minthi given awa) as presents to their subscribers bv 

the Gujanti of Bomlnyand the tvvoother weeklies of Alimcda 
Kad arc founcletl on Marathi works and arc more or less transla 
lions Marathi itself has not )ct adv anced far m this branch of 
literature It is far infenor to Bengali and even to Gujarati 
and is only now lieginning to make hcadwaj 

Tlicrc is however one very remarkable novel wnttui iii 
Jlarathi b> Mr Han Narapn Aptc ont of the 
l>cst of Maharashtra s htcrarv men It is caHerl 
The I>ittn and desenbes thr 

stateo! thocountr) and of Maratlia soactv alout tlu timeShivaji 
took the fort of Toma and entered upon his successful earner 
tf freeing the Deccan from tin Mahonmlan ruh It is a siil> 
stantial work divided into two parts and is well translated (igto) 
b) a lalcntcil ladj Mrs Prasannagavn 'Ichta into faultless 
Gujarati preserving all the charm and sirnphcit) of the original 
Marathi over winch she appears to have a wonderful command 

Ghashimni Kotwnl when Commissioner of Police at Poona 
in the old d3)N wa<» rcsponsiUc lor a numlier 
Anr-n!)*Uort ^dvcntores Tins Ixxik of his adventures, 
loo was transhtcrl into Gujarati m the earlv daj s and furnishes 
interesting, reading on account of thi quaint incidents ami 
nnusnil circumstances it records 


\ TcmarhaWc 
translvtinn 


1 Thcnvnmo(thet«x>Vithn9tnntlatedan'l Uiof< of tl>«r tri’i'i a 
ter* are not plvTn here Ttinv Intcre5*"d in the fubjecl wonlJ End a ! 
ftlem K tnrrriiT b> JbnUjit Niranlhai Tail 
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Hindi. t]ioui;h not ui ad^ancct] as Iktigah, is stUI ahead 
of Marallu. and there arc several lxx*H ^^hich 
lia\e been translated from Ikngah into Hindi 
and thence into (Jujarati Om ^uth l»ook is the late Haji 
Mahoineil AllaraUiia bhis’jiV Vva iudan He was vcr>’ fond 
tif Hindi himself, and alwaj-s tried to pel some of tb. be^ worVs 
p'acod Wore the m<lejsnf hismontlilv the Tweiihctli Crntur>'.* 

In Urdu a vuy Imi liook was wTittcii ve.irs ago to siimii- 

^ late the interest of Xorth India MahonJcdai'S 

‘ ' in the cau-'C of the education of wonien. To 

«<)nirast the ill and well manjgrtl hnusthold-. of two women, 
one unalucatrd ami the other cdiicatet). the author ereateil a 
ser>’ simple story and ea!l«l it the Mir.it*nbUnt> (the Mirror 
<'f Marriage). It his twice been translatnl into Onjarati : once 
%iry long ago by the hte Ikhramp lardun)! MirrUin, and once 
n'cently Mirtlxm has tranditcd abo .-moilnT ilcliglitfiil hxik 
lalletl the* “ T<d» InNasnli '* Uc|>-titai)co of Nasnh) from 
the viini language* 

•Si for trail*’ itnins trinn f«*uign linguagi-N. almtsi all rf 
them are from rnglidi. Irasuli (iSSo) wriitoi 
' on'tinallv in Dutch, trjiohtiil l»y OihagirJal 

TluLo'ibs rsiti's OuriUri l>trw.»tl (ifs'^r) bj Kjaiuli 

Ital.im Narijiaiii. **)'ne of }r fiiKiritnjV stono; Ibjm'ld''* 
rovrj* \ nneh ed the nciion ctT.tcnng touml ihr aiUtiitun-s 
<i dit<xlive^ liisv aliractrt! trambtor*. Mr?. Hairy \V<jo«!'s 
and Mine rorrlh's »ioi)e-<. Inse alo 1-t-n tramhtisl Iy>ri! 
I MliriV Z.-tjjf'e'i nrpr«'»nl Mindal NaMinUul DmmsIi Irj 

I t.rr^. nt'. a tev <•>'» 11* |^r»•fi'l 

<l r\' nft wi'S i • Is 

4 Itry55 .lit ca-s ^Jr 1 T le f«J* H Itf liT^* Ijil 'icnv 

iro 
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!(•=; m>stjasm ind lie adapted it to Indian circumstances 'iind^.r 
the name o£ Gulabsinh (1897) * 

Prof \V Bams stones read in Englisli as if Oicy ucre 
translations from Sansknt of books resembling, 
»t Ivadamlnn It is not so of course tlie author 

Ins so saturated himsdf %vith the spmt of the 
•^nskrit writers and identified himself «io completely \nth them 
in ideas and expression that one finds it difficult to belicii (hat 
the stones were ongiually wntten by an rnglisliman Just 
as Lafcadio Kcam discovered and becamL one with tlic sjnnt 
of Japan <0 amongst rnj,lishmtn JVof linn has been able to 
inter mto the msidc of Sanskrit stor> literature and bring 
out Its innate Kiuty and dchcacy into Dighsli His Htifcr 
( f the Dawn is translated by the htc Mrs Umnla D3>’aram 
a creditable work * and his Tlic Aslics of a Coil and \ 
Dnui,ht of the Blue 3 b> Amratlal SakciJal Daw and 
\ Digit of the Moon b> the late \ahni Kanta Narsmhno 
Divalta * He has n! o tran bted \ur Jahin i novel m Et xhsh 
by Sirdir Jogcndri (igt () 

By far the largest numU r both of th innshtor^* of Ln hsli 
s*ir5i3 Ix3\ imvcls and of the readers of sucli trail lation*; 

iianstwoS Ens an. Paisis Col Mellows Tay lor s In han 

I no«l» most no\cIs ^ir liirtlc Pren. s PandunUt, Han 
Mr? Henry Wood s social novel Reynolds Mys>tinci»of I^ndoii 
Mystcncs of tlie Court of London md almoil all J is work* have 

* Tne latitr s I I’tofc* I la I ard V rginu t* e I f' 
0*ranlo vid scwral others ire now nlraovt forgottra 

' (mil) S’ c has atvi tranMjteJ 'In "M > J uJl an 1 

ivtrnaliat asKimilt ( 1915 ) 

5 «;rTrjpq {1911) 
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met with a warm reception at the hands of Parer rvntere At 
the head of them stand two brothers Kaikhusru Navrojt 
Kabraji and Bomanji Navrop Kabraji The novels of the former 
were meant to be adaptations of English to Parsi Ide But they 
fell flat It was really English hfe under a Parsi name The 
language is what is now Known as Parsi Gujarati KaiKliusru s 
language however, made an attempt to lean towards pure or 
Hmdu Gujarati but his brother Bomanji s is without that 
redeeming feature Bomanji is a very prohfic wnter Constant 
perusal of such novels has a tendency to create a demand for 
them as the reader yearns for such light sensational reading* 
Just as in -English so here the demand creates the supplj an^ 
translation after translation rapidly appears 

Beside* these two brothers many more Parsis have tned 
their hand at translations one oi them, 
\m^a Pestonji Jamshedji Satha cames the palm sa 

far as punty and gracefulness of language are 
concerned His translation Chand Bibi (1854) of Col Medows 
Tailors no%d A Noble Queen is a model of correct Gujarati 
written by a Parei equalled only by the style of sucli w ell known 
writers as the late Kharshedji Bomanji Framroze the late B M 
llalabari S M Desai Palanji Desai and G K Nanman 
Equally interesting and well wntten are his other books * 
Khar«!hedji Bomanji Framroze was a perfect master of Gujarati 

1 0896) 3T5jiJTt.^jpJr (1913 

2nd Td tion) a tran latioo of Reynolds Loves cf the Harem 

{iQit "nd Ed ticm) a translation of Mark Twain s. The 
IVince and the Riuper gRfr ^ {*887} 1 translation 

< i that well kno m Engl sh book the Adventures of Ilaji Baba Even 
independently of translations it miy be incidentally mentioned that he 
maint ns the same level of style n his ongiml vvork"^ eg in hU 
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and Persian, and his Gujirati stones though mcxtlj bearing 
nn Pirsi social life, are \cry interesting Jcliangir Cthraniji 
Manban is a well known tnmlator ' as well as indcpcndLiit 
storj-wTitcr, though more known to fame and the public by 
!»s humourous wntings. 

5hn> llioughtful Parsis lia\c all along been aware of and 
Wio deplore tlcplorc the several cankers in their ‘ocial 
evils of their ‘and domestic life which cat into tlicir vital- 
They deplore the evil of having to pay a verj 
large sum along wath their daughter to the prospective bnde- 
groom, ofttn much Iwjond the means of the parents, they 
deplore the imitation of European modes of living and dress- 
ing to whicli man> of their coreligionists have succumbed 
to the detriment of their health, means and happiness Tiny 
have utilised the weapons of invective ami ndicule to attack 
these evils , tlicy Iiavc chosen to embodj them in the shapt of 
novels, and many writers have entered tins field wath varvang 
degrees of success A commumt} winch at one timt- was 
proud of the entire aliscncc of beggars and prostitutes in it 
because of its well regulatwl lih and orga- 
TTTitf^ ntsalion has fallui from that high estate and 

the endeavours of waaters of social novels* 

which IS a work i a ' 

Ihc raplanatlcn of dream* it c effect of tl c planets on hi man life ar ! »ar'« 
out of the \v3j subjects 

I lie ! as translslcd somrol Col Mcilous Tn\lor » n'tli* suci ns 
Tura (l8S6) and Sita His style in these rart cr werk* w ispntrranJ morf 
foil of ijracr than In tils later ones 

* Many o! Ihese novels t a»c catch np and su-pMtii r title* 

V. wine* VK 

Imi 1 of all tcration an I rbsine as witnv** lli tuW of a Ut;? 
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like Rustom Pestonji Masani, M A and S, M Desai, 
amongst men, and JIiss B. L. Palamkot, Miss Bai Ai Limji 
Palamkot, two gifted sisters, (the latter, a past mistress of 
invective and alliteration and rhyming prose), Rtrs Jarbanu 
Kothavala and many others, who write under assumed names 
like Thelma etc , have done very little to check the advancing 
tide of the impoverishment of its middle classes and the moral 
lapses it bnngs in its train. 

Amidst all this mass of hterature, however we have come 
across very few works which are of more 
^Work epheme ephemeral interest. There is nothing 

here which can be compared to ICaran Gheli?, 
much less to Sarasvatichandra. 

Fictional literature has two sides, serious and humorous. 

Par«i8 best P^rsis have been lacking in making air: 
wnters of hum- apprcaable coatnbution to its serious side; 

beyond a quantitative predominance, they 
cany the palm on its humorous side. The genius of tlie com- 
munity lends itself very aptly to the creation and perpetua- 
tion of humour. Parsis are fond of good cheer and are always 
jovial, at times boisterous, to the disgust of their sober-minded* 
serious Hindu fnends or compamons. Their bonhomie is 
crystalised in Jehangir Behramji Matzban's “ A repository of 

number of their works mft ’TTmCW; ^2; 

] qoRTn qSi; 2^51; 

flff rfSII; (alliteration) ^rPTT ?TT'I (rhj-nie) 

t His social novel, (1901) is one o£ the best Mori's lathis 

hue I*. IS founded on Charles Read's Simpleton, but is so well 
adapted to Parsi soaal life, that rmlcss one was told about it, one would 
think that it was an original work 
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ilanols.'** It ia a collection of humorous stonc< ana situa- 
tions, witty sallies ami repcrtccs, which raises general laughter. 
It is vere* properly dedicated to those saturnine indieiduals 
who alwaj's look as if they had pist swallowed a do«c of cantor 
oil. There is nothing gross or coarse about the stories : they 
arc a repertoire of light badinage ; their naturalness and .sim- 
plitity afiord fun c\cn to children Altogether it js one of 
the .best collections of original humorous stories m the litera- 
ture. Besides another such humorous Iwk.s he has written 
other* lyi*cs of books also, though not sficaally tle\otc<l to fun ; 
they arc books of travel, but even they arc permeated with 
his spirit of humour; his narrations arc couchetl in a light, 
checii' and \\<i never misses a single opportunity to raS'-c 
a laugh or e\tract fun out of God’s creatures, whenever lit 
comes aercHs suitable material. Ko other Vam writer has 
been able to approach him and it appear- 
Mirrtau best tlmt even after the lap-c of nearly a genera- 
tion. Ills monopoly to rai«e side-splitting 
laughter amongst his readers has not been disturlwl. The 
book called "The Fair>iand of the Eccentrics"* may l>e 
quoted as an example of an effort, feeble at the most— in thi- 
direction by others. 

1 riK? 

1 ^ a ot tt'** cancalunns the arlifici.ili. 

fi-- ot rre«fri-<lay Tan* life 

’ {«5S7), jJKraHMf qi#=e, 

fi9ia): rilr fWl^ {‘9*51 thrw tumte hb cip-n-ao-i 

In rarof^dnnesthe thrr^ %-r»ytip«fccfaade to that Coatioent. 
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Not only as onginal wntcrs of humorous books but as 
translators of works on humour, they have 
Translations very suoressful Mrs Caudle's Cur- 

good also Lectures ' have been translated into 

Gujarati, but entirely in the form of an adaptation,* and Ipve 
not suffered one whit in the process They read as furmily 
as in the original One commiserates the Parsi husband in 
■Gujarat as one does Sir Caudle m England The adapter 
Jus managed wonderfully to preserve the spirit of the original.® 
Works of repartees, sallies of wit, existed also m the older 
vernacular literatures of India, hke those 
Repartee and conccrrung Court wits like Birbal in the 
time of Akbar, or Laoova, the typical vnt 
at the Court of any Emperor (Ridshah), the nanator would 
hke to mention. Collections of such stones have now and 
then enlivened the otherwise sober and senous literature of 
the province,® but their number is not very large 

Years ago, it struck khinchharam Ghelabhai, the editor 
of the Deshi Mitra of Surat, that he could 
Eccentncity make some capital out of the eccentricities 
of a congenital fool He therefore strung 

» 

2 cilart was made sometime back to adapt those Lectures to 
the lite of a Hmdu Gujarati in the pages of the Samalochak ' But 
at fell flat It was not possible to transfer the genius and spirit of the 
original to the prosaic, unantmated life of a mufiasd Hindu 

3 For intance the follmving ate sorh collections 

3IKR j amongst the old and 

by Kao Saheb Gaaesbji Jethabhai of Limbdi 
* nmongst the new it is a famt imitation of Marzban s book and in 
merit third rate 
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tf;gcther instances of the stupidities of such a Ixnng, put them 
m a booUonn. andcaUed it "A Fool ’i As the mlnbuants 

of wurat arcbj nature light, cheerful and not a\crsc to jovjahtj, 

the v\o;k was well read and appreciated It lias now sunk 
anto obliMon, but we think that if it were revived therx' would 
be found in it much to interest readers m spite of its childish- 
ness and want of depth 

Amongst onginal Hindu wnlcrs, however, another son 
of Surat. Rao Bahadur Ramanbim Mahi- 
NilLantb towers alxivc the rc^tj 
homorous writer Nature it seems, lias endowed him with wit 
and humour and he is alwaj-s bubMmg over 
'Mth them, even in his relations with his fnends and compa- 
mons. The humour of Dickens in the Pick-wick Pajurs and 
of Mark Twain, it his best saj in Tin Innocents Abroad ’■ 
peeps at us from cvcr>' hue of lu> writings, be it m his inastorlj 
ivork, the Bliadram Bhadn or in the short articles he now 
^nd then contributes to monthly pcnodicaJs Bluidram 
Bhadra is the embodiment of an orthodox, hvTxrcntical, 
Hindu finilic of the older generation a stnet uphold j- of 
<~iste prejudices It is a powerful sKit directed at the h>TXj 
■cn»y and unrcasoniblcncss of tliose who diaropioncd the 
cause of orthodox), in religion, m ceremonies, in fix>d and 
drink, and who made a tool of the innocent bigot, Bludrain 
Blwdra. Tlic humour of the Mtuitionissu»tiinctlfrom <tart to 
hmsh, and such was the <ais3tion produced at the time it wn*- 
uiittcn, lint he was assailed on all sides with pcrvjual ibu-o, 
^s some of his readers thought that the cap^ of the cliaractirs 
J trrjf Cntuj uly erougli tlcsrilcr WlowrtI tp thf* t 

another calln] the sen cf th»* r«>ol <*l o ns g*’puvxt t„ 

lather and perhaps to laws cf hctedi’T*. In he <}«j 

t le tliarac*c*uUcs ol aa lasmlotis and int«ni,^rt r*n 
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clc cnbcd in it fitted them and tht\ revenged themselves m 
v'lnous discrcditiblc \va>s* Just ns an attempt was made 
by Reynolds to imitate Dickens by taking Mr Pickwick over 
to France and to imitate Moncrly taking Haji Balia to- Lon 
dpn and continuing their adventures there an attempt was 
made to follow up Bhadram Bhadras adventures further in 
a contnbution to a magazine and called or the 

later Bhadram Bhadra ^ Ramanbliais various contributions 
to the Press have now been collected in a book form * to whicli 
be has contributed a very leamctl preface on Wit and Hu 
mour ’ 

\ verv young writer DliansuUilal K Mehta has been 
WTiting a number of humorous stones both 
onginal and adaptations in the penodicaJs 
He seems to be possessed of this particular 
sense of humour It is not impossible if one were to judge 
from his present beginnings that he may run close to othei 
established writers Uke Ramanbhai or Marzban when his hand 
IS frnnly set with age and capcncncc '* 

1 It provoked a reply called JTjWSpff apjqf 

(1902I *ch of course lacks all pretensions to linmour 
and is a base attack on tl e character and names of some of tl c members 
of tho author s 

Bj Path ka ( Ivars hrao B D V“it a) 

3 Called the 51^ (1915) Tbe Temple of Laughter liis 

CO adjutor n Uitelne is his gifted wife Mrs Vidyagavri BA OJJX 

A* abo till she chose to d scover herself in the book as the author of severit 
•s-.^SDch contributions with her husband was hardly suspected of shariog 
tl f humorous side of 1 s He too 

4 He has in a great measure follilled these expectations as witness 

his published books viz g, ( ,^2^ j 

WTsft sitTlj translations oftwo of Hoherc s plays ( 19 r ) 
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ojmc across occasional flaslics m pcnodical} from Hjc 
pen of men Ukc Knshnarao Bholanath Divatia 
or of Katluawadi humour from that of Prahhd 
Chhaj’a, but tlie efforts lack continuity 

humorous books like Gulli\er’s Tra\cl', ilie 
Adventures of Don Qiuvote and of Baron 
MuncJiaUscn and Dickens’ Pickwaek Papers arc 
not found in our language. Weeklies like 
the '* r pT tT T " ( Go«5ip) and the Hindi 
Puncli try to relieve the sorobrencss of our lives, but, with all 
that, the fact cannot be gainsaid that the literature i> very 
poor in tlus respect Perhaps our genius does not he tint 
arc more moody than Jovial 


Occa»iooaJ 

Pashes 


Enghsh 


Hamonr ia 
Jouraalism, 
poor * 



CHAPTER VI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BtoGR^’HV Essays Travel 
The art of biography has been pooily cultivated by ns: 

Gujarati boasts of no snch biographies ns 
Eiograpliy Alorley's Gladstone, or Fronde's Carlyle, or 
even small works like those in the English Men of Uttere seriK, 
The reason is plain, namely the lack of material With the 
preatest assiduity one succeeds in making indifferent attempts, 
^,ch are more or less a rectal of the outstanding features 
of the hie and work of the subject of the biogr^hy , su<*. 
instance, are the hves of Sheth Bhagwandas HamvMlabh, of 
Rao Bahadur Mohanlal Ranchhoddas ofRao SahebMahipatram 
Rnoram Gokulji Zala, ICarsandas Mulji and Dorgaram Mehtaji, 
aramgst' contemporaries, and of Akbar, Siddharaj Jayasinh, 
Fratap amongst historical personages, to roenfon only a few 
The life of Bholanath Sarabhai by his son is a mo.-e substantial 
performance. However, as education progressed, and as the 
lines on which biographies should be wntten were studied more 
and more it became possible to bnng them out on more ambitions 
and spacious hues. The hie of Rao Bahadur Nandshai.kar 
Tuhashankar, wntten by Ins son Vinayak Nandshankai^^Mehta, 
UA ICS and of Govardhanram Madhavram Tnpathi by 
Ins lister's’ SOD, Kantilal Clihaganlal Pandya, n A , are serious 
endeavoms in this direction They do not merely catalogue tbo 
performances of the subject of the biography, but they actually 
create for us the atmosphere in which they lived and work.»o. 
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niid thui enable ui> to grasp ana apprccjate tlie greatnes, or 
oHurwasc of their \\ork 

Parsib too Invc written the Ii^cs of tluir own great men 
^ j DiclabJiat Nanroji Ardesfur Kolwal Sir 

Bie^phics Jam'.hcdjt Jijibliai Sir Dinsha Petit Dr K N 

Baliadurji, M K Marzban, Ikramji F. 
Marrban Mahban and others 

TI»rrc have also been translations of the Iivasof great men 
Ixith Indian and other? both b> Parsis and 
Hindus Tlie Lives of GoUialc, Justice Ilanane 
Baja Ram Mohan Koj K‘a>l«ab Chanan S n Ishwar Chandra 
\id\i5agar, Mahavir bwami, Shankaracliarja \ allabhachar^a 
o«U of the Imhar'. and Zoroaster Mahomed Chnsf Tolstoj 
Hon no. Nightingale Queen Victoria Benjamin Frankhn, 
Cicorge Ua.hmgton Ganlnidi are a hw of those out cf 
non Indians translated into Gujarati 

I s<ajn ibound in Gujarati from the pen of beth communilie? 

^ They gencrall> relate to the boaaj and domestic 

t\iI-> of each of them and either satinze the 
no Ic inll aspects of their life or sermoniju. on them Noi 
an I llv'ii the monoton> is rehcMd bv c<sa\N on litcrarj ana 
ithical subjects from persoas like Ibti Bahadur Ramanbliai 
Manila! \aWuibhai Gova^alhanrara Tnpathi NarsinUrao 
Bho’anth Prof \inndshankar Dhruva Prof \ti'>ukh,fiankai 
Iv Truidi Ke'shavlal HarvhaJrai andNandinthK Dil^hit 

The htiralUTv o( travel owes a great d al to PoTii writers, 
as th > are soaallj freer to rn>,s the «ea than 
tlcir llmiii brethren Th j had beer 'Ojag 
mg to ClimaaiwlEurop len^ l> fore tlie Hindu 
dd and th tr works llicrefort. take priontv Ovtr tht*e of lb~ 
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latter which were written in the bcgimnng by about only three 
persous kaismaas JIulji s description of his voyage to 
England * embellished as it is with very good lUustralions 
js considered one of the best books of trai el much superior to 
Mahipatrams which came out later Shaikh Yu>uf Alis 
book on the other hand is inferior to Mahipatram s Damodar 
Ishwardas Libraiywala ventured to travel to China and he too 
lias written about his travels there » 

Parsis could also travel more easily in India itself owing 
And Pats freedom from lestnctions about food and 

dnnk and therefore they take precedence in 
this respect also over Hindus who have imtten only a few books 
here and there more with the eye of a pilgrim than a traveller 
Parsis also know how to embellish their works ivitb illustrations 
and thUd secure added charm and instruction for theirnartabve * 
Recently two bool'^ on world tojrs have been %vntten one 
by the Maharani Saheb of Gondal in Kathiawad and the other 
b> a Mahomedan Shah Sodagar (Merchant prince) Haji Suleman 
Shah Mahomed Lodhia of South \frica 

Works on religion ro3dhoIogy metaphj^ics the Vedanta 
ana latterly on economics and science have 
been pibhshed by the score But they do 
not form a part of pure hteratuie and herce 
do not find a place here nor has the nse of Gujarati 
joumahsra or penodicals got anything to do with it 


1 SWra { i860) 

* Travels rn Ind a by Ardestur Framji Moos and Travels m 
Soutbem India by another Parsi writer 
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An cn<]ca\’Our has been made in the picccding pages to 
tiacc the ri<5c of Gujarati literature, from tiie 
A irift survey time that education on the Iitics imparted in 
the country ©four rulers began to be imparted 
in Gujarat, and the early as well as tho later effects of sucli 
instruction on the aiflercnt departments of our literature.* It 
took long for that education to become rooted; had it 
not been imparted under the aegis of Govcnimcnt 

and flicreforc with all the aulhority and ai\c that 
a Government measure camcci, it would have taken still 
longer to diffuse it and to gl\c it a firm foundatioi . Once 
it became established m schooU and later in Colleges, it* ideals 
of liberty and freedom spread rapidly, and >c«ung enthusiasts 
Ivgan to conixtsc Ucen^o with liocny ard loo^cuc^s of disdpUi c 
■ulth freedom. Our old social ideals, our domestic usages and 

I Qabu Sbnsh Kunuf De. M A rho t\3s wntten a Ilhtery of 
bcnvslt Literature In the Nineteenth Century. jPoo-iSis (loio), thus 
wnn tin the effect of tins penoU on Dengaii hteraturt in Iiu preface ! 
*' In the lirst place the Nineteenth Centurj' p<>*se«vr* a peculiar infertst 
for Mc, It lathe period ol Untnh Influence on Indian thought ard one which 
nntnesced a new awahenuig and the growth ond buiMim; np of Modem 
Hcngal and Modem Bengali Literature The importance of this period, 
in all it* aspect*, political, sociil relifciou*. ai well as lilerar}, cannot be 
exasperated.” And further In Chapter I, he continues ' Tlif Utfralcre 
prwli'Ced *ince the permanence of the British Rule in Penpal, which ii 
otten eonvcnlcntly described as 'tnwlem* literature, has a character o( 
Its own, at once brilliant, diverse and complex. To label U In a phrase 

1« not only difTicult but mideadinK It* certral rote U 

lost In ll.r extreme diversity of form* and terdmcics exhilstesl It Is 
full of ntalily. versatility and diligence; mtical ard cultured, intensely 

PCTro-*al and self reflected m spite of divcn-ty of itjles 

aid p'otiw, this epoch has a character which diflerenitatcs it ffon nay 
other era of Bengali literature Can we vnatme Ktuhra Ranter XtUI 
b-Ii- puMii’'fd In the age of BiJyapatior Nil-darpana In that of B*’arat* 
chaiidra I How diflerent are the p*obJeni* of life aad charae'er which 
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habits, our reverence ana respect for aged men and women and 
things, received a rudeshocKandbegan to give nay We thought 
every \Vesterr idea and European ideal better than our own , 
Wc thought a lot of that civilization, and proportionately 
underrated our own After a few years, however, thing® began 
to assume their true perspective and we began to think that all 
that was ours was rot baa and all that was our rulers' admirable 
We, our country, our religion, our philosophy, our customs' 
hadtheirgood points too It ivas VVesfem scholars JiUe Msn. 
Muller that opened our eyes, and sve recovered from the first 
disturbing effects of that shock We began to oiscnminate, and 
we found that it was possible for us to assimilate the good points 
of the West with om own We have been followng that hne 
for the last twenty five years or so Looking to the rapiditj 
with wluch everything is moving all over the world after the 
Great War, It is not possible to predict for our ideas m literature 
any certain line of development We also are caught in the 
maelstrom of disturbance and democracy , none knows uhcro 
we shall land Wt, ha\ e therefore rested content with presenting 
the different stages in our Utcrature, which in their turn reflect 
the different stages in the line of our progress, political, social 
and economic We have nothing to be ashamed of in our 
past record Maj God, in the years to come, make its pages 
still better and brighter I 


Ivavi Ivantam paints irom those T»e see reflected in the pages ol Ilabindra 
\ath ? AVhat a new world is that of Michael Hera or Nobm beside 
that revealed to us by Bejay, I\shenianand or Itamprasad ? WTiat 
ivlioUj difierent types ideas and awns * If we substitute m place ol tJie 
names ol Bengali books and authors our own, we shall appreciate the 
observations 
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Page J03, line 1, Rtai Amrat Kisliav for KcsUav Amrnt 
I’aje J33 Line 7, Read Kbanhedji BomanJj for Botnanji 

KhaRhedJt 
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habits our reverence ana respect for aged men and women ard 
things, received a rude shock and began to give ay We thought 
every Western idea and European ideal better than our omi , 
we thought a lot of that civilization and proportionately 
underrated our own After a few years, however, tlung« began 
to assume their true perspective and we began to think that all 
that was ours was r ot bao and all that was our rulers' admirable 
We, our country, our reUgicn our philosophy, our customa' 
had their good points too It was Western scholars life Mnx 
SInllei that opened our eyes and we recovered from the first 
disturbing effects of that shock We began to oiscnmmate, and 
wc found that it was possible for us toassimilate the good points 
of the West vnth oui own We have been following tJiat line 
for the last twenty Ave years or so Looking to the rapidity 
with which ei-erythmg is moving ah over tlie world after the 
Great War it is not possible to pi edict for our ideas m literature 
any certain line of development We also are caught in the 
maelstrom of disturbance and democracy none knows where 
weshallland Wc have therefore rested content with presenting 
the different stages in our hterature, which m their turn reflect 
the different stages in the line of our progress political social 
and economic We have nothing to be ashamed of in our 
past record Sla} God m the years to come make its pages 
still better and brighter I 


Kavi Ivanban pants from those we see reflected in the pages of Itahindra 
Nath ? VVliat a new world is that ol Michael Hem or Isobm beside 
that reve*.Ied to us by Bejay Kshemanand ot Ramprasad ’ What 
wholly different types ideas and auss If » e substitute m place of tl e 
names of Bengali boot.s and authors o ir own we shall appreciate the 
observations 
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Page 103. Line z, Head J^mrat Kcshav Jar Kcsliav Ammt 
Page 133 Line 7 , Head Kbanhedli Bomanii for Bomann 

KliarvheOjl 
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